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A LIVELY satisfaction, flavoured with curiosity, was the feeling excited 
ip my mind by the announcement that a work purporting to be a 
history of the Irish Union had appeared ; for, so -far as I at least 
am aware, there was no work already existing of such a nature as to 
deserve that title. The case of the Irish Union, one of the most 
singular in history, lay before us as the beads of a necklace might 
lie after the threads had been sharply broken, all scattered one by 
one upon the floor. Moreover it is not too much to say that, with 
exceptions altogether insignificant, the party opposed, in the great 
Irish controversy of to-day, to the ‘national aspirations’ has 
declined to enter the historic field. Ingenuity, ability, and 
versatility have been strained to the utmost by its leaders in their 
speeches; but as regards the history either of Ireland generally or of 
the Union, those speeches have presented a dismal blank. Much 
effort, indeed, has been made, by the party of Home Rule in Ireland, 
to supply the British public with historical information, Much has 
been told in tracts and articles. Mr. Lefevre? has published an 
excellent work, and Mr. Childers, I believe, has in hand an examina- 
tion of the case of the Fitzwilliam Government, which can hardly 
fail to be of great value. But, speaking generally, the work done 
has been popular, rather than systematic; and lecturers on Ireland 
must have experienced great difficulty in gathering any materials at 


14 History of the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland, by J. Dunbar 
Ingram, LL.D. London: Macmillan, 1887. *Pee/ and O'Connell. London, 1887. 
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once comprehensive and trustworthy to elucidate the conception and 
the progressive course of the vast and unique legislative operation, 
which has such vital bearings on the present claim of the Irish nation. 

On the very threshold of the inquiry, I find myself obliged to 
affirm that the volume of Dr. Ingram is not a good history, or a bad 
history, of the Irish Union, but it is no history at all. It is written 
with talent. It contains some useful information. It pitches its 
own claims extremely high, and thereby enhances the responsibility 
of the writer, who ‘determined to investigate the subject for him- 
self,’ and who found, on ‘examining closely and in detail the 
original and contemporaneous authorities,’ that the charges against 
the Union rested only on the stories of Barrington, or on speeches 
of the Opposition, which, when challenged, they declined to sub- 
stantiate. Once more, then, it may be askked— 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 


The author of these magniloquent declarations has indeed 
discussed largely and ingeniously a few points of the question. But 
(1) of the greater and heavier charges he has offered us no investi- 
gation whatever. (2) In those items of the case, with which he 
principally deals, he has completely misapprehended the point and 
essence of the charges. (3) He has in certain instances betrayed so 
gross a want of acquaintance with the leading facts of Irish affairs, 
as to show that he has not acquired even a rudimental conception of 
the historic scope of his great subject. He has merely presented us 
with a piece of special pleading, so narrow and confined that, 
even if it were as near as it is far from the truth, it would utterly 
fail to carry us down to the root of the matter, or qualify us to give 
an opinion on the Union. 

Of statements which must sound so harsh I am of course bound 
to the strictest proof. But, before proving my allegations, let me 
state the limits of the task I propose to myself. It is not to decide 
the merits of the Union, on which I shall not say a word ; confining 
myself to the means by which it was brought about. It is not to 
supply a kistory of the Union, but to prove that Dr. Ingram, how- 
ever good his intentions may have been, has not given us such a 
history. I have for some time past done my best to form some 
acquaintance with the past experiences of unhappy Ireland, and I 
now know just enough to be aware that my knowledge is most im- 
perfect, and to have an inkling of the magnitude and complexity of 
the business. The Thucydides or Father Paul of the Irish Union has 
not yet mounted above the horizon. When he dawns, he will, as I 
surmise, require years, and probably volumes, for the full perform- 
ance of his work. I will briefly refer to two special difficulties in his 
way—one of them, alas! absolutely irremovable. 


3 Preface, p. vi. 
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The first is, that the records of the Irish. Government, for some 
thirty years or more before the. Union, are kept secret. It would be 
well if the present Administration would earn for itself the credit of 
annulling a rule which has. down to this time, I believe, been offi- 
cially * stereotyped in the Home Office. At least I can say that a 
gentleman known to me, and bent upon a serious work of author- 
ship, has been refused access to these documents. The second diffi- 
culty is more serious, especially as it involves an aggravation of the 
first. There has been something approaching to systematic destruc- 
tion by individuals concerned in the Union, or confidentially ac- 
quainted with its history, of the papers throwing light upon its 
progress. Let us look separately at the fact of this destruction, and 
at the inevitable inferences from it. 

It_ was believed, and has been publicly alleged, that the Irish 
Government had ordered. the destruction of many of their confiden- 
tial and secret papers. But Mr. Ross confutes this statement, while 
he adds that through neglect many had been lost or inadvertently 
destroyed.5 But it is purposed, not inadvertent, destruction to 
which I have now to direct attention. As respects the fact, I might 
refer to a writer in the Atheneum,® or to Mr. Fitzpatrick,’ but I 
prefer to cite the authority of Mr. Ross, the accurate and indefatig- 
able editor of the Cornwallis Correspondence, to whom, though his 
action was restrained in important particulars, we are deeply in- 
debted for the disclosure of the astounding confessions of Lord 
Cornwallis. He refers in his preface* to the valuable sources of 
information freely opened to him; among them, the Spencer, Hard- 
wicke, Sydney, and Melville papers, with many other collections. 
He proceeds: 

But, upon investigation, it appeared that such documents as might have thrown 
additional light on the history of those times, and especially of the Union, had been 
purposely destroyed. For instance, after a search instituted at Welbeck by the 
kindness of the Duke of Portland, it was ascertained that the late Duke had burnt 
all his father’s political papers from 1780 to his death. In like manner the Chan- 
cellor (Lord Clare), Mr. Wickham, Mr. King, Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir Edward 
Littlehales, Mr. Marsden, the Knight of Kerry,9 and indeed almost all the persons 
officially concerned in carrying the Union, appear to have destroyed the whole of 
their papers. 





4 Mr. C. Ross was allowed by the Viceroy, Lord St. Germans, to inspect these 
papers. They were brothers-in-law; and I am not aware that this was an official 
proceeding. Cornwallis Correspondence, preface, p. v. 

6 Cornwallis Correspondence, preface, p. v. 

§ No. 1634. 

' The Sham Squire and the Informers of 1798, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, ed. 1866, 
pp. 196-8. This volume not only contains particulars of very great interest, but it ex- 
hibits the machinery of Irish government and life at the close of the last century 
en euvre, and on this account throws on the general subject a light resembling that 
which the autubiography of Benvenuto Cellini casts on the history of the Cingue 
Cento. 

8 P. vi. 9It is stated by Mr. Fitzpatrick that this is an error. 
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It may seém that it was not necessary to destroy, on account of 
the Irish Union, the whole of the papers, for example, of the Duke of 
Portland. But those who know what it is to deal with the papers of 
deceased personages, often left in a state of chaos, will not be sur- 
prised if in One or more instances, for the sake of making sure and 
yet avoiding irksome search, papers which might have been spared 
were committed along with the rest emendaturis ignibus. 

Did the necessary limits of this article permit, it would not be 
difficult to show that the British Government took an active part in 
the work of suppression. I will only cite one anecdote from the younger 
Grattan, as he gives it on the high authority of Mr. Foster. The 
Opposition had their speeches on the Union, with other documents, 
carefully prepared for publication, and entrusted them to one Moore, 
a Dublin publisher, though Mr. Foster warned them that he would 
betray them. Moore sold them accordingly to Lord Castlereagh, and 
they were burned in Dublin Castle.” 

So much for the fact. The inference is nearly inevitable. It is 
that the history of the Union has been so exceptionally black, that it 
must be hidden from the eyes of men. But what estimate are we to 
form of the historical research of Dr. Ingram, who boasts of his study 
of originals, and who appears to be innocent of all knowledge alike of 
this difficulty, and of its cause? 

Dr. Ingram assures us in his preface (vii) that he ‘supports 
every statement of fact by reference to his authorities.’ Doubtless 
he has said this in good faith; but it is, as we shall find, most 
inaccurately said. There is another ground of complaint. Refer- 
ences, of which he supplies many, are a snare unless they are 
correctly cited. In cases where I have had occasion to test him, I 
find him very deficient either in fidelity or in care. For example, 
he finds it important to say that Orangeism was pure Protestantism, 
and not associated with the monopoly of the Established Church. Ac- 
cordingly we are told (p. 21) that, after a time, the Presbyterians 
‘became almost universally Orangemen.’ This opinion is denied in 
detail by Plowden,'! who seems to me to disprove it; but that is not 
the point. Dr. Ingram quotes as his sole authority Lord Castle- 
reagh. Now Lord Castlereagh was a most prejudiced witness, for 
no one perhaps of the higher agents was so deeply implicated in 
the transactions of the Union. He ought, therefore, to be cited with 
particular care. He says, ‘The Protestant Dissenters in Ulster have in 
a great degree withdrawn from the Union and become Orangemen.’ ” 

Thus even this ex parte statement is magnified by exaggeration 
into ‘almost universally.’ 

‘Pitt’s proposal’ as to Reform, says Dr. Ingram (p. 178), was to 
raise a million as compensation to thirty-six boroughs selected for 


10 Life and Times of Grattan, v. 179. 1 Post-Union Hist. i. 65-7. 
12 Corr. ii, 32. 
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disfranchisement. He gives us no authority; but observes that a 
million would have given 27,000/, per borough, which was to be set 
aside for accumulation by compound interest if deemed insufficient, 
whereas. only 16,000/. was given for an Irish borough. Yes; but 
the readers of Mr. Pitt’s speech to Parliament ¥ will find that, though 
it announces the principle of compensation, there is no mention 
whatever of the million, which appears only in his preparatory com- 
munications with Mr. Wyvill, and formed no part of his proposal to 
Parliament. 

Having now touched (1) upon the state of Dr. Ingram’s know- 
ledge as to the materials for a history of the Union, (2) upon the 
trustworthiness of his references, I proceed to remark upon the degree 
of his acquaintance with the facts of Irish history, with which every 
historian of the Union ought to be conversant. 

In dealing with Grattan’s Parliament, he contends (p. 55, #.) that 
the English Government could not venture to use the royal veto 
against Bills passed in Ireland. In proof of this he gives an instance: 
‘So strongly was this felt by the English Government that they did 
not venture to refuse the King’s assent to the Irish Act of 1793 
granting the franchise to Catholics.’ 

He is evidently unaware that this measure, one of the few brighter 
spots in British policy towards Ireland, was pressed by the British 
Government on the Irish Parliament. Alarmed at the republican 
sentiments prevailing among the Protestants of the North, and 
having in view the great struggle with revolutionary France, possibly 
too urged on by that Whig section, whose sympathies he had acquired, 
Mr. Pitt wisely determined to draw the Irish people more closely to 
the Government. But Dr. Ingram’s profound study of original docu- 
ments has net led him to examine a paper so recondite as the Irish 
Speech from the Throne of the roth of January, 1793; which says— 

I have it in particular command from his Majesty to recommend it to you to 
apply yourselves to the consideration of such measures as may be most likely to 
strengthen and cement a general union of sentiment among all classes and descrip- 
tions of his Majesty’s subjects in support of the established Constitution. With 
this view his Majesty trusts that the situation of his Majesty’s Catholic subjects will 
engage your serious attention. 

On the 4th of February, accordingly, the Government themselves 
proposed the Bill, which our historian tells us their dread of the 
Irish Parliament prevented them from arresting by the royal veto. A 
Scotch Bishop, profoundly learned in patristic literature and the 
earlier history of the Church, was asked what he thought of the 
Reformation. He replied, ‘I have not got down so far: I have only 
reached the twelfth century.’ So it would appear that Dr. Ingram, 
pursuing his studies upwards from 1800, has not yet reached the 
year 1793. Nay, worse. He cannot yet have touched 1795. For in 


18 Speeches, vol. i. pp. 222-38. 4 P, 55, 7. 
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this volume he never touches on ‘thé ‘most ‘critical ‘évent in the 
whole history of the Grattan Parliament. I mean the Viceroyalty and 
recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, whose very name is only mentioned once, 
and that incidentally (p..105). The man who can write upon the 
Union without‘ touching on’ Lord Fitzwilliam and his Government, 
whatever else he may be, is certainly not its historian. 

“It has been truly said that the mission of Lord Fitzwilliam was a 
covenant of peace with Ireland, and his recall a declaration of war. 
The mission meant the dethronement of the faction of ascendancy, 
the removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities, the purification of 
Parliament, and the solution: of the Irish problem. The recall 
brought about at once the return of ‘religious discord, the foundation 
of Orangeism, the conversion of the United Irishmen from a consti- 
tutional and in the main open into a seditious and secret society, and 
a violent shock to public confidence and order. In this so-called 
History, I am not sure that the name of Burke even once occurs. 
What says he ™ of Ireland under Lord Fitzwilliam ? 

I saw the King’s business done with success and splendour, and the country 
united and happy. But the old Court has risen again. The junto which for a 
long time ruled Ireland by deceiving Great Britain has returned in triumph, 
with all that renovated force which it has long since been observed a government 
acquires from a suppressed rebellion. 


Next let us hear his friend Dr. Hussey,” on the recall. » 

The disastrous news, my dear sir, of Earl Fitzwilliam’s recall is come, and 
Ireland is now on the brink of a civil war. . . . An awful gloom hangs on every 
brow; and every man that has anything to lose, or who loves peace and quiet, 
must now exert himself for the salvation of the country and to keep the turbulent 
in order. 

Burke himself replies on the 5th of March "— 

All the letters I have seen from Ireland speak but one language, which is the 
same with yours. 


And again he complains when this ‘true friend of both countries’ 
was ‘cruelly torn from the embraces of the people of Ireland,’ ® 
that 
the Parliament of Great Britain itself is rendered no better than an instrument 
in the hands of an Irish faction. 


From this point all the stages of the onward processes were linked 
together in a chain of adamant. The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam 
required the revival of religious faction. The revival of religious 
faction was the introduction of the reign of terror, and'of savage law- 
lessness in the guise of law. By this’ lawlessness the rebellion was, 
in the language of Lord Russell, ‘ wickedly provoked,’’and by the 
rebellion the Union, to which in 1795 no class or party would have 


15 March 17, 1795,. Correspondence, iii. 296. 16 Lbid. p. 282. 
11 [bid. p. 290. 18 Jbid, p. 388. 
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listened for a moment, was rendered possible. All these great and 
cardinal facts appear to be wholly unknown to Dr. Ingram. 

It is.now ‘time to state what are the leading propositions which 
Dr. Ingram has made serious endeavours to support. 

- 3. That a catena of distinguished writers had recommended the 
Union, to whose voice a British. Minister could not be deaf (chap- 
ter i.). 

2. That the Union was carried by fair and constitutional means, 
without corruption (pp. vii, 228). 

3. That before the measure was adopted the people of Ireland, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, were decidedly in its favour 
(chapters v. vi.). : 

4. That the compensation to the owners of boroughs was justifi- 
able (chapter viii. ). 

5. That the dismissal of recalcitrant members of a Government 
is an established practice (chapter viii. ). 

6. That there is no sign that Members of Parliament were the 
recipients of money payments; and that in 1799, when the Union was 
‘ practically carried’ (p. 209), there was only 5,000/. available (chapter 
ix.). 

I will take these heads in series from the first onwards. 

In his first chapter, after showing that in certain instances Irish 
representatives, under much protest from electors, had been sum- 
moned to very ancient English Parliaments, and had again been sum- 
moned by Cromwell, he refers to the action of the two Irish Houses 
in 1703 in favour of some description of legislative union. There 
were similar declarations in 1707, the year of the union with Scot- 
land. No encouragement could be had from this side the water. 
Then followed the enactment of the penal code. In 1676 the Irish 
Council of Trade recommended an incorporating union, and Sir 
William Petty did the like. He was followed by Brewster (1694), 
Molyneux (1698), Molesworth (1703), Sir. M. Decker (1749), Postle- 
thwayt (1767), Tucker (1775 and 1785), and Adam Smith (1776). 
Bishop Berkeley (1735) also thought that it was ‘the interest of 
both nations to become one people,’ but that this was not sufficiently 
felt. 

Dr. Ingram turns us loose without the aid’ of reference (a defect F 
too common in his work) among the 595 Queries of the admirable 
Bishop. ‘He has done this with gross inaccuracy, not only welding 
questions 87 and go into one, but omitting from 89 the earlier por- 
tion of the query, ‘whether our hankering after our woollen trade 
be not the true and only reason which hath created a jealousy in 
England towards Ireland.’ 

Had these words not been omitted, we should have had a clue to 
the utter misapprehension by Dr. Ingram of his own citations and 

19 Ingram, p. 6 segg. 
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references. He quotes. them as. if they were declarations at large, 
and made on behalf of the. whole Irish nation (the question we have 
now before us), that their interests as a whole.would be served by a 
legislative incorporation with Great Britain. They are nothing of the 
kind. The witnesses called are chiefly enlightened economists, 
English more than Irish, who mostly, with the experience of Scotland 
before their eyes, regarded a legislative union as the natural and 
only means of putting an end to the ferocious persecution of Ireland 
by iniquitous commercial laws. The wider question was not before 
those writers, and, like writers of other times, they dealt with the 
matter which was in hand according to their lights, _ But their lights 
were one thing, and ours are another. Our lights have shown us that 
England is. strong enough to give commercial equality, even without 
legislative interference, to the colonial subjects of the Queen; and 
that Ireland is wise enough freely to leave the regulation of commerce 
in the hands of central and imperial legislation The plea, then, for 
legislative identity in order to obtain commercial equality is wholly 
irrelevant to the present controversy. 

Still worse is the case of Dr. Ingram with regard to the other 
section of his authorities, those, namely, which have not an economical 
but a political bearing. Not merely do these not embrace all Irish 
interests, but on the point at issue they are in direct antagonism to 
the greatest of those interests. They are appeals made by the 
Protestant minority to secure the help of England in fortifying their 
position against the bulk of the nation. Molyneux, who published 
in 1698, is most inaccurately represented by Dr. Ingram. But he 
undoubtedly, and very naturally, expresses a desire for a legislative 
union ;” for in his eyes the Irish Protestants were the Irish nation. 
And he saw that such a union would be the cheapest and most 
effectual defence of the ascendancy against the real nation. He had 
in his memory the brief rule of the Roman Catholic majority, and he 
remembered that it was put down, not by the Protestants, but by 
foreign troops, with the aid of abominable treachery. He saw that if 
Irish members were admitted tosit in the British Parliament, Great 
Britain would become responsible for holding down the Roman 
Catholic population, ‘the wild, ferocious natives of Ireland,’ as his 
editor of 1770 calls them.*' Failing this best of all resorts (as George 
the Third, with great acuteness, saw that it would be) for prolonging 
to the uttermost the reign of monopoly, he fell back on Irish indepen- 
dence as the next best thing. This set the Parliament of the island free 
from. arbitrary and irresponsible interference, and allowed it to use at 
will its natural arms of self-defence. So it constructed the elaborate 
system of the penal laws, not to advance the Protestant religion; for 
which it did not care a rush, but to keep down the Roman Catholics 
in wealth and numbers, and to draw away from them their aristocracy, 
# Molyneux, Case of Ireland, p. 74, ed. 1779. %1 Jbid, p. viii. 
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these natural leaders of the people, under whom the religion and 
the interests of the mass might have acquired political weight. 

Just as slavery was maintained in the Southern States of America 
by virtue of their legislative union with the North, so it is plain that 
Molyneaux, and also the Lords and Commons of Ireland in 1703 and 
1707, desired beyond all things to be able through a similar 
machinery to draw without. limit, in their own interest, on the rich 
bank of English power. The justness of their view is but too fully 
sustained by the subsequent history. It shows us that the Irish 
Parliament gave what the British Parliament would not have given. 
It gave to the Presbyterians in 1778 the liberties which the Imperial 
Legislature withheld until 1828. It readily enfranchised in 1793 the 
Roman Catholics. It was ready under Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795 to 
grant that fuller emancipation, which was delayed by the Union until 
1829, and then enacted, but not conceded, grudgingly and in alarm. 

The pressure of commercial persecution which Ireland was suffer- 
ing from England doubtless operated in the same direction. Dr. 
Ingram himself notices that the penal laws may be said to have 
followed on the failure to obtain a legislative union, and that the - 
English connection was the only security of the Irish Protestants.” 
But he fails to see that his citations tell directly against him, for, in 
proving union to have been the best weapon of the minority for up- 
holding its political monopoly, he proves it to have been in its nature 
injurious to the bulk of the nation. 

I pass to the second proposition. To disprove the charge of 
corruption, Dr, Ingram (in p. 228)— 

1. Alleges a distinct denial of bribery given by Lord Cornwallis. 

2. Relies on the purity of his character and his action, to show 
that he was ‘not likely to dabble in corruption’ (p, 228). 

Our author boasts"? that he supports every statement of fact by 
reference to his authorities. Here we have, in (1), a most important 
statement of fact, with no reference whatever and no clue to the 
passage. Dr. Ingram quotes (p. 229), with mutilation, the state- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis that ‘it had ever been the wish of his life 
to avoid all this dirty business, and he was now involved in it beyond 
all bearing.’ He might have added that the Viceroy hopes he shall 
live to get out of ‘this most cursed of all situations,’ and that but for 
this he would most earnestly pray for immediate death. Why such 
phrases, if the transactions he was engaged in were honourable ? 

Too plainly this is the language of a man whose moral sense 
was insufficiently sustained by a vigorous will, and who vented in 
honest words his disgust at the acts required by a partnership that 
he did not venture to repudiate. What these acts were, we certainly 
shall not learn from Dr, Ingram, to whom the gift of language seems 
to have been given in order to hide the truth, I have elsewhere 

£2 Ingram, p. 8. % Preface, p. vii. 
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referred to the dense veils cost over what was going on. Even Mr. 
Ross has: not ventured to tell all he knew, but he ‘tells quite enough 
to confute Dr. Ingram. On the roth of February, 1801, Lord Corn- 
wallis * sends te the Duke of Portland a list containing that portion 
of his promises which, with all his pains, he feared he would not be 
able before departing to redeem. This residuary list, says Mr. Ross, 
‘it is not considered advisable to publish ;’ but he gives an account 
of the contents. Thirteen legal appointments; four steps in the 
peerage ; thirty promises of salaried places from 400/. to 800/.; or 
pensions of 300/. to 5o00/. ‘Thirty-five of the persons mentioned in 
the list were members of Parliament, and had voted for the Union.’ 
Of the pensions three, which were meant for members, were 
nominally for other persons.. The stench of this shameful record 
was too foul for the public nostrils even in 1859, after two genera- 
tions of men had passed away. Has Dr. Ingram read the correspond- 
ence of Lord Cornwallis, which “he frequently refers to? If he has 
not, what is his competency to write a history of the Union? If he 
has, then, considering that the courage and honesty of Mr. Ross 
have lifted just this one little corner of the veil, he palters with his 
readers, and profanes his office, when he presents to us, as the best 
evidence at the command of one who has been so busy in consulting 
originals, his argument that, because Lord Cornwallis purified the 
service in India, where there was no ascendancy and no Orangeism, 
therefore when in Ireland he was little likely to dabble in corruption.” 

But, if evidence yet more direct be required, Dr. Ingram shall 
have it from Lord Castlereagh, whom also sometimes he quotes. When 
contending in London against a disposition to a partial repudiation 
of the enormous demands, he wrote as follows on the 21st of June, 
1800, to his second self, Mr. Cooke, in Dublin :— 

It will be no secret what has been promised and by what means the Union has 
been secured, Disappointment will encourage, not prevent, disclosure; and the 
only effect of such a proceeding on their part will be to add the weight of their 


testimony to that of the anti-Unionists, in proclaiming the profligacy of the means by 
which the measure has been accomplished.® 


I shall again touch this subject in dealing with the sixth propo- 
sition. 

Dr. Ingram devotes two chapters (v. vi.), and a fourth of his 
volume, to the proof of his third proposition. Taking first the. Pro- 
testants, he admits (p. 208) that the Orangemen as a body reluc- 
tantly remained neutral. Into their individual action he does not 
examine. The truth, I apprehend, is open to little doubt. . The 
Government, which had favoured them even in crime, had strong 
claims. upon their favour; but collective neutrality, leaving personal 
action free, was all it could obtain from them, thirty-two of their 
lodges protesting against it. 

% Corn. Cor. iii. 339.  % Preface. % Castlereagh Corréspondence, vol. iii. p. 331. 
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Consistently enough, ‘every effort.was made by Lord Cornwallis 
to turn his personal’ popularity to account on behalf of the Union. 
In two tours to the North and South, the Viceroy received addresses 
(pp. r14~7) in favour of the measure, thirty-six omly in number, the 
large majority being from persons of privilege and authority. Fifteen 
addresses of Roman Catholic laymen are enumerated (pp. 160-1). 
Upon many of the higher -Roman Catholic clergy, and those who 
followed them, an impression had undoubtedly been made by the 
promises and inducements of the Government and by the horror and 
hopelessness of the situation it had itself wilfully created. Dr. 
Ingram lays claim in all to seventy-four declarations and petitions 
(preface, p. v.). Four of them were signed, he says, by upwards: of 
9,330 persons. Once more I have to repeat, he gives no authority for 
his statement (p. v, 2). Plowden 7 mentions two with over 4,886 sig- 
natures, but names no other with more than 300. This number of .- 
addresses is altogether trivial. 

As regards the general sentiment of the country, the most favour- 
able piece of evidence is a letter of the Viceroy, dated November 7, 
1799, which says, ‘ The great body.of the people in general, and of the 
Catholics in particular, are decidedly for it.’ 

But Lord Cornwallis * unfortunately contradicts himself; for in 
a passage of later date, not produced by Dr. Ingram, March 28, 1799, 
he states that ‘the United Irishmen form the great mass of the 
people.’ No one will for a moment dispute that every United Irish- 
man of 1799 was an anti-Unionist. 

As it appears to me, then, Dr. Ingram has wholly failed to lay 
a sufficient ground for his proposition by his details, of which I 
have noticed the most important. But this defect he makes 
good by a surprising assertion, which will demand further notice. 
Speaking of the Roman Catholics, he boldly says (p. 161), again 
without citing any authority, ‘Notwithstanding this offer and the 
efforts of the anti-Unionists, the Catholics stood firm. Not a 
single petition against the Union was presented by that body to the 
King, Lord-Lieutenant, or either House of Parliament.’ 

So far so good. I now proceed to the other side of the question ; 
and first I apprehend that (1) beyond doubt it was the opponents, 
not the supporters, of the Union who during the debates habitually 
made their appeal to Irish opinion; (2) they demanded a formal 
appeal to the country by a dissolution. In answer to this challenge, Mr. 
Pitt poured contempt upon ‘an ‘appeal to a people wholly influenced 
by a few factious demagogues,’ and would have nothing to do with 
‘the mob,’ or with ‘ primary assemblies,’ or with ‘ addresses founded 
on French principles;’ and utterly refused to dissolve.2* But the 
speeches of Mr. Pitt evidently are not among the ‘original docu- 
ments’ on which Dr. Ingram has bestowed his time and. labour. 

1 Hist: Review, iii.°318. % Cornwallis Correspondence, iii. 81. 
29 Speeches, iv. 90-1. 
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But. now as to the petitions, with which Dr. Ingram has made 
short work. Before he had actually got through the press he seems 
to have been told by somebody that there did exist an assertion 
in flat opposition to his own. He was evidently ignorant that this 
assertion had been cited without any note of discredit by Mr. Lecky.” 
Accordingly, in a note to his preface (v, #.) he says—~ 

One assertion of the younger Grattan will show us the value of his statements. 
He says only 7,000 petitioned im favour of the Union, and 110,000 freeholders and 
700,000 persons signed petitions against the measure, He gives no authority for 
this statement, 

And here again, falsifying, as he so frequently does, his own promise, 
Dr. Ingram has given no authority for his own counter-assertion. 
Whether the younger Grattan is open to the charge of doing as he 
himself does I cannot say, for he has given us no reference to 


_ Grattan.*! 


As respects the assertion itself, if true it utterly and of itself 
destroys two whole chapters of Dr. Ingram’s work. The figure of 
700,000 is startling ; and, when I first read it, instilled into me some 
mistrust. But I have found it to be beyond. dispute that the 
practice of petitioning was in such extended use in Ireland, at any 
rate on great occasions, as to remove all prejudice against it on the 
score of its mere magnitude. 

In a letter dated February 19, 1795, Dr. Hussey writes to Mr. 
Burke as follows from Dublin :— 

You know that from every county in Ireland petitions have been framed for 
the total emancipation of the Catholics; and above half a million signatures to 
this effect are now lying upon the table of the House of Commons. 

Dr. Ingram must condescend to widen a little the field of his 
vision; and he has to learn that the assertion which he treats, not 
only as untrue, but as sufficient fer se to destroy the credit of the 
younger Grattan, and which, if true, shivers to atoms one-fourth of his 
whole book, at any rate satisfies these conditions :— 

1. It was contemporary. 

2. It was public. 

3- It was made from a quarter of high responsibility. 

4- It was not contradicted by those who had the greatest interest 
in contradicting it, and the best means of supplying such contra- 
diction. 

On the 21st of April, 1800,** when the first of the Resolutions for 
Union had been moved, Mr. Grey moved an amendment to suspend 

% Leaders of Public Opinion, p, 181. 

31 Since writing these words, I have searched for and found the statement. It is 
in the fifth volume of the Life and Times, at p. 51. It forms a portion of an apparently 
careful statement; it is true, however, that no reference is given. But then the 
younger Grattan does not state in Ass preface that he ‘supports every statement of 
fact by reference to his authorities. 


52 Burke’s Correspondence, iv. 277. 33 Parl. History, vol, xxxv. 
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all proceedings until the opinion of the Irish people could be ascer- 
tained. The minister, he said, had claimed five-sevenths of the 
country on the ground that there were petitions from nineteen 
counties, which comprised five-sévenths of the area. These petitions, 
he said, were procured by the Government, signed by few, and in no 
case voted at a regular country meeting. On the other side, twenty- 
seven counties had sent petitions adopted at public meetings.™ He 
said :— 

The petition from the county Down is signed by 17,000 respectable independent 
men, and all the others are in similar proportion. . . . The counter-petition was 
signed only by 415. Though there were 707,000 who had signed petitions against 
the measure, the total number of those who declared themselves in favour of it % did 


not exceed 3,000; and many of these only prayed that the measure might be dis. 
cussed. . . . In fact, the nation is nearly unanimous. 


Such was the assertion contemporaneously, publicly, and respon- 
sibly made. Of course this was an estimated number. It is not 
practicable, so far as I know, in such a case, to carry the evidence 
further, in the absence of the official returns of signatures usual in 
our own day. And the reply of Mr. Pitt, dealing fully with the 
demand for a dissolution, contains no contradiction, and takes 
no exception whatever, to the statement of fact advanced by Mr. 
Grey. 

According to Grattan’s Life and Times," the petitioning counties 
were twenty-eight. Six sheriffs, appointed, I need not say, by the 
Government, refused to call county meetings. Out of these six, five 
are actually claimed by Dr. Ingram* as having declared for the 
Union. In Tipperary (one of Dr. Ingram’s five) fourteen persons of 
distinction signed an address to the sheriff, praying him to call a 
county meeting. These fourteen were friends of the Union, the 
Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General being among them. 

Should Dr. Ingram’s work reach a second edition, it will be curious 
to see how he deals with his own note on the younger Grattan, and 
his own most audacious assertion that no petition against the Union 
was presented by the Roman Catholics. 

I shall only say further that there is scarcely one of Dr. Ingram’s 
misstatements more inexcusable than this. Lord Cornwallis * writes 
an account of the proceedings on Resolutions offered on the previous 
day by Mr. George Ponsonby. The resolutions recited that there 
were then on the table petitions from 26 counties and from various 
cities and towns, and that they were signed by 110,000 persons. But 
Lord Cornwallis plumes himself on the reply of Lord Castlereagh. It 
was to the effect that there were 74 ‘declarations’ by ‘public bodies’ 
in favour of the Union ; that from them was to be gathered the sense 

* Parl. Hist. p. 72. 38 Jbid. p. 58. 

36 g,.e. who declared in favour of it dy petition. 

3? Vol. v. pp. 50,590  % P. 120. % March 5, 1800 (Corn. Corr. iii. 204). 
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‘ of the loyal and -propertied part of the community ;’ and that ‘ if the 
sense of the people had: in former, periods been taken against the 
sense of Parliament, the constitution would have been lost.’ The 
only apology from his allegation that there were no Roman Catholic 
petitions against the Union is that he himself refers to this debate in 
another place (p. 172), keeping back, however, the undisputed state- 
ment that the petitions then under discussion had 110,000 signatures. 

We next meet our historian—or historiaster, if the name might 
be coined to describe him—on one of the comparatively rare occasions 
where he is dealing mostly with undisputed facts. I say mostly 
because, as I have already shown, he says Pitt’s proposal was to raise 
a million for buying the rights of thirty-six boroughs (p. 172), 
whereas Pitt made no such proposal to Parliament. He did propose 
a principle of compensation, and this proposal probably aided in 
bringing about the instant rejection of his plan. In no case can a 
man take much benefit from a precedent set by himself, and at once 
refused by those to whom it was submitted for adoption. 

But the vastness of the sum (1,260,000/.) paid at the cost of Ireland 
is a trifling consideration compared with the other considerations in- 
volved. Nor will I now do battle with Dr. Ingram against the principle 
of such compensation, which is a payment to great men, at the charge 
of the people, for having, through a long period of time, usurped 
their elective rights. For the moment, let that pass, and let it pass, 
too, that England has never tolerated the idea of applying such 
a proposition to her own Parliamentary arrangements. When Dr. 
Ingram says the money was given to the Irish borough-mongers to 
secure their impartiality, he surely approaches a little too near the 
borders of the ridiculous. When he compares the operation to the 
payment of money under the Irish Church Act to the owners of 
advowsons, he oversteps those borders; for he either forgets, or is 
ignorant of, two vital facts—first, that the yus patronatis is part of 
the Canon Law of at least the Western Church; and secondly, that the 
patron does not, in law, give the benefice to the presentee, which he 
only obtains by institution, but presents him to the bishop, whose duty 
it is to ascertain his competency in life, learning, and doctrine. In 
the distribution of this money there was ample room for the essence 
of the most direct bribery, for influence was in some of the boroughs 
shared among various parties, and these shares had to be determined 
by the commissioners. The anti-Unionists, it is true, shared the 
compensation: in bribing the body it was necessary to pay an extra 
price, as the dissenting minority could not be excluded, without 
destroying the only disguise which covered the hideous nakedness 
of the measure. 

But the purblindness of Dr, Ingram prevents his seeing wherein 
lies the special gravamen of this offence. It lies in the sting to 
Irish honour. Had it been the mere error, ‘or even the mere guilt 
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of a national body, acting undera national initiative, it would have 
been. comparatively a small affair. Of all. the foul and shameful 
means employed to.bring about the Union, it was perhaps the least 
indecent. And yet its indecency was gross; for, to make the pur- 
chasing of the Parliament complete, a sum amounting to perhaps a 
moiety of the national expenditure for the year is voted for an 
English not an Irish purpose, under an English not an Irish impul- 
sion. We for a time denied to Canada and New South Wales a 
responsible Executive; but does any man in his senses suppose that 
we could have dared to tamper with the independence of these legis- 
lative bodies, to corrupt them by giving paid offices, tenable at plea- 
sure, to forty per cent. of their members, even if the pay had come 
from the British Exchequer, and to let them know that a measure 
which they had rejected would be pressed upon them again and again 
until they should consent to pass it? We had never acknowledged their 
exclusive right to legislate; yet not to the smallest legislature of the 
smallest colony could the language have been held, or the behaviour 
followed, which were held and followed in the case of Ireland: and it 
is as a part of this. behaviour, as a piece of high-handed violenceagainst 
the Irish Constitution, executed from without, that this part of the 
business becomes so scandalous and offensive. Ireland had to pay 
an enormous sum for the privilege of being robbed of her own dearest 
treasure, and to pay it at the beck of a foreign authority. 

The same considerations apply to the dismissal of recalcitrant 
members of the Government, which it is the aim of the fifth among 
Dr. Ingram’s Herculean labours to justify. The case stands thus: In 
the constitutional government of a nation, carried on by national 
means and agencies, the dismissal of an official person, who is opposed 
to a measure the Government desire to pass, is an extreme remedy, 
to which resort is never had but in the rarest cases. I will not affirm 
that there have been no cases of it since the Reform Act of 1832; 
but I do not at the moment recollect any, and Dr. Ingram has none 
to cite. The military discipline of the Duke of Wellington’s Govern- 
ment. in 1828-9 supplied more than one example; Mr.. Huskisson 
and Sir Charles Wetherall paid the penalty of their respective dissents 
from the policy of the Administration. The dismissal of Lord Howe 
under Lord Grey’s Government may be added ; but the ladies of the 
Queen’s household in 1839 were not dismissed, and the question 
was whether they were properly within the circle of political appoint- 
ments or not. 

Such being the case under the Imperial Government, we have 
first to note that the British Executive, working against the manifest 
sense of the Irish people, dismissed, as Dr. Ingram is bold enough to 
write, ‘only seven’ of the Opposition (p. 201) for nonconformity 
during the struggle for the Union. He gives the names, which 
need not be repeated here, but two of them were legal not political 
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officers. ‘Only seven.’ In no country but in Ireland could such 
audacious measures have been taken. But he is wrong in his ‘ only 
seven ;’ he has omitted to state that there were other dismissals of 
members of the Opposition, which were in principle even far worse 
than these. We read in the well-known Red and Black Lists“ that 
Lord Corry was dismissed from his regiment in the army, and 
Colonel O’Donnell and Colonel Wolfe from their respective colonelcies 
of militia in Mayo and in Wicklow. Dr. Ingram will be a little .con- 
soled, perhaps, by finding that the dismissals were not ‘only seven,’ 
but ten. Nowhere, I believe, can a precedent for this operation be 
found, except it be in Ireland under Lord Townshend, and this at a 
time when Ireland had not yet obtained her free Parliamentary con- 
stitution. Note, then, the differences which make it futile to refer 
to the law dormant in England; first, the extent to which the power 
was exercised ; secondly, its extension beyond political to legal and 
military offices; thirdly, the immeasurable difference in the effect 
on the independent action of Parliament. The official squadron in 
the House of Commons, from which the Duke of Wellington twice 
expelled a member, is a body of between 30 and 40 in an assembly 
of between 600 and 7oo. But in the Irish House of 300 it is 
not, I believe, disputed that 116 or nearly two-fifths, were dismissible 
by the Government. On the 26th of June, 1800, the Union Bill was 
read a second time by 117 to 73, or a majority of 44. But among 
the 117 are enumerated 72 placemen in the Irish sense; so that 
the measure was supported by only 45 independent members against 
the minority of 73. 

And how was the Irish House kneaded into such a state, as made 
it possible even thus to obtain a vote for the measure? It is im- 
possible to describe all the means employed. Nothing was too small 
for Cooke and Castlereagh, and nothing was too large. Colonel Cole, 
M.P. for Louth,“ was in command of a regiment, and was opposed 
to the Union ; and he was not dismissed. A much wiser course was 
taken. He was sent to his regiment in Malta. He sought to give 
up his seat, and the constituency was ready with a successor of the 
same opinions. But, in order to destroy the vote, the Government 
refused to grant him the nominal office of the escheatorship of Munster, 
which would have enabled him to vacate. They gave it at the same 
period to the member for the close borough of Kilmallock, where 
they could command the return of a supporter. It was in effect by 
present negotiations to induce opponents to resign, combined with 
promises for the future, that the affair was mainly managed. On 
the opening of the session of 1800 (Jan. 12 and 23) 27 new writs 
were moved.” It was, as Grattan called it, a partial dissolution of the 
Parliament, which became a Parliament made by the minister, not 

“Grattan’s Life and Times, vol v. p. 188; Barrington, Hist. Union, ii. 370, 377 

“" Grattan's Life and Times, vol. v. p. 40. 42 bid. p. 59%. ~ 
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by the people. The number of changes thus procured did more than 
make up their majority for the Union Bill; and in the Black List 
of voters for the Bill I find 86 persons who held or got civil, judicial, 
or military offices, 16 who were made peers, and 6 avowed pensioners. * 
To the secret and unowned transactions which probably swelled the 
list I have no access. 

What I understand to be Dr. Ingram’s sixth main contention is, 
that there is no sign that members of Parliament received money 
payments; and this is propped by the assertion that at the critical 
time there was only a sum of 5,000/. available. 

On this delicate matter Dr. Ingram promises (p. 206) to lay 
before us the whole of the evidence. After all, he thinks, there can 
be no suspicion except from a single letter of Lord Castlereagh’s, 
and on examination this suspicion will be greatly modified, if not 
entirely removed. 

It does not suit Dr. Ingram to allege on behalf of the Irish 
Government the palpable and flagrant precedents both of intimida- 
tion and of corruption which he might have drawn from Irish 
history. To establish the command of a Parliamentary majority 
Lord Townshend“ dimissed from office Shannon, Ponsonby, and ‘a 
host of subordinate placemen ;’ the number of whom, I think, is stated 
at fifteen. He bought over ‘at once’ seven persons with peerages. 
He added 1,000/. a year to the salary received by the Prime 
Sergeant for a sinecure. Besides disposing of all patronage, civil, 
military, legal, and ecclesiastical, for this end, he engaged himself to 
new pensions said to amount“ to 25,o00/. a year. Why should Dr. 
Ingram be so squeamish? He reasons on the Irish Government, 
the Dublin Castle of that day, as if it were an institution of maiden 
purity. But corruption and intimidation were the breath of its 
nostrils. It is idle to quote (p. 209) the pretence of Lord Cornwallis 
that he had neither the money nor the will to bribe, when we find in 
his own correspondence that he not only promised places and pen- 
sions to members of Parliament, but actually made use of men of 
straw to be the nominal recipients of pensions, and thus to hide the 
transaction. To bribe in annuities is surely the same thing as to 
bribe in capital. Dr. Ingram thinks he will prove there was no 
bribery if he can show there was no payment of money down. And 
this he affects to show by stating that only 5,o00/. came from 
England in 1799, and by the ridiculous contention that in 1799 
the real contest of the Union was decided; so that, as we are given 
to understand, there was no more occasion for spending money. The: 
answer to this plea may be sufficiently given in a sentence. Instead 
of announcing the close of his money transactions in 1799, it is on 
the r9th of February 1801, that Lord Cornwallis sends in the shameful 

43 Grattan’s Life and Times, v. p. 192. |“ Lecky’s History, iv. 395-7. 
% Tbid. % Cornwallis Correspondence, iii. 339. 
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list of fifty-three engagements, nearly all of them pecuniary, and 
much the larger part for members, which he had not up to that date, 
with all his diligence, been able to fulfil.” 

But Dr. Ingram is, as usual, entirely wrong in giving it to be 
understood that only 5,000/. was disposable in 1799. There was an 
ordinary Irish provision voted for secret service amounting to the 
enormous annual sum of 53,o00/. And even this did not suffice; for 
an Act was passed in that year to supply the Viceroy with authority 
to grant further pensions for secret service to the amount of 1,500/. 
per annum, which I take as equivalent to a further sum of 30,000/. 
So that in lieu of 5,o00/. for the year 1799, we have thus a total of 
88,0004. 

When we pass on to 1800, and when, as we are told by this pseudo- 
history, all occasion for illegitimate expenditure had now passed 
away, the facts become yet more astonishing. The sum voted in 
Dublin for secret service in that year was 175,000/.; and even this 
did not suffice to clear the account, for no less than 75,000/. was 
voted in 1801.” 

Nor is even this all. Having promised to lay before us the 
whole evidence from Lord Castlereagh’s letters, he mentions (1) a 
letter of the 2nd of January, 1799, again without any reference. 
There is no such letter in the Castlereagh correspondence; but Mr. 
Ross has published it.” Dr. Ingram, with his usual inaccuracy, says 
he mentions ¢4e use to which it was intended to apply the money 
(p. 210.) He mentions @ use—namely, working the press—but he 
nowhere says he had nothing else in view; nor could he, if his views 
had been so confined, have demanded such a sum as of extreme 
urgency, and demanded it ‘in bank notes.’ This was the only money 
sent, says Dr. Ingram (#did.), in 1799. How dares he to make such an 
assertion? Mr. Wickham in his reply tells Lord C. the Duke of 
Portland had every reason to hope (which means in official language 
he had settled with the Treasury) that ‘a larger sum’ would ‘soon’ 
follow it. Lord Castlereagh (again we have to thank Mr. Ross*) 
replies, on the roth of January, that the ‘contents’ of the messengers 
despatches were ‘very interesting,’ and adds, ‘Arrangements with a 
view to further communications of the same nature will be highly 
advantageous,’ and they ‘will be carefully applied.’ The sequel to 
this correspondence does not appear, and has been probably destroyed ; 
but what are we to say of Dr. Ingram’s audacity in informing us, 
with the promise of a larger sum, and the thankful acceptance of that 
-promise, before him, that no more money was sent? 

So this easy-going fabulist passes on to the 17th of December, 
1799, again without a reference, and again the correspondence is a 
blank, but once more Mr. Ross is our helper. Dr: Ingram’s com- 


" Corn, Corr. iii. 339.  Grattan’s Life and Times, v. 135 
# Corn. Corr. iii. 359. 80 bid. 27. 51 Jbid. 34. 5 Jbid, 351. 
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ment upon it (p. 211) is a mixture of fancy and of fiction. He says 
the sum is 5,000/. ; it was sent (on a repeated demand *), and being so 
small it can have no reference to bribing members of Parliament. 
Now (1) he gives not a shadow of proof that this sum was only 
5,000/.; and as the latest notice before us is the promise of a ‘larger 
sum,’ and this application names no amount, but refers to a former 
remittance, the strong presumption is that it was for a larger sum. 
(2) In complying with the demand, Mr. King writes that if a still 
further sum can be advanced in Ireland it can be ultimately made 
good from England. (3) Dr. Ingram keeps back the fact that the letter 
of the 17th of December, in which the request is made, is entirely on 
the subject of dealings with members of Parliament. With them, 
he boldly says, the request for money, so carefully whittled down by 
him, can have nothing to do. But when on a further demand made 
by Castlereagh he finds that, in promising 8,000/. to 10,000/. for five 
years the British Government went on to discuss the case of the 
woollen manufacturers, hen indeed Dr. Ingram first discovers (p. 219) 
that in interpreting the letter we ought to consider the context. I 
shall not debate the case of this last letter, because I am of opinion, 
on the evidence as it stands, that the Irish Government was very 
probably stooping to bribe even the woollen manufacturers. It is 
in no way necessary for my purpose, for I have already shown that 
in the three years 1799-1801 the Irish Government must, inde- 
pendently of all other pecuniary means, have had at its disposal 
in Secret Service money a capital of at least 300,000/., a sum out 
of which must have been done large execution, even in the Irish 
House of Commons. And, after all this, we still find the Viceroy, on 
the 9th of December, 1800, pressing hard for still more money to 
fulfil his engagements, and to reimburse a person, who had lent the 
Government for these vile transactions ‘a considerable sum.’ Finally, 
the flag of distress is again hoisted by Mr. Marsden, on the 6th of 
May, 1801.% 

There remain two points, which I must touch. As Dr. Ingram 
knows of no other letter of Lord Castlereagh exhibiting a case of 
pecuniary corruption, I will supply him with one. On July 12, 
1800," he writes to the congenial Mr. Cooke the Blaquiére has ‘ waived 
his representative peerage for more substantial objects,’ to the 
great satisfaction of the writer, ‘though it may cost us dear.’ The 
‘substantial objects’ were, says Mr. Ross, a pension of 1,o00/. given 
to a man who had already fleeced his country to the extent of over 
3,200/7, a year as a compensation for sinecures. It is no cause for 
wonder that the Blaquiére papers were duly destroyed.” As to Lord 
Castlereagh, on all these questions, and on some others even more 
important, he seems to have been inaccessible to shame. 

88 Corn. Corr. iii, 156. 64 Ibid. iii. 308. 65 [bid. 358. 
8 Ibid, 278. 8 Sham Squire, p. 207. 
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Lastly, Dr. Ingram informs us that the Opposition boasted of 
their having 100,000/, collected to out-bribe the Government, and, to 
the ‘ certain knowledge’ of the Viceroy, their offering 5,000/. in ‘ ready 
money’ for a vote. These statements are substantiated, he says, by 
Grattan’s Life and Barrington’s writings (pp. 216-8). As usual, no 
reference. I cannot undertake to traverse the entire wilderness of 
Barrington, against whom we are, with some degree of justice, warned 
in the Preface as a writer of romances. But I will show what is the 
fidelity of Dr. Ingram in citing Grattan’s Life for his purpose. 
Undoubtedly it is related * that a list was opened, and that 100,000/. 
was ‘subscribed,’ evidently meaning promised. He then gives 
details which seem to show the whole thing was little better than 
a bubble. Firstly, Lord Downshire, the representative of vast pecu- 
niary interests, put down his namie for no more than 1,000/., and Mr. 
Ponsonby for s500/. But how did it work? One Whaley had voted 
for the Union in 1799. He did not like it, but he was a poor man and 
had paid or promised 4,000/. for his seat. Mr. Goold agreed to pay 
off his bills, and he voted with the Opposition in 1800. Mr. Cooke 
went to buy him back, and offered him carte dlanche ; but he refused 
and kept to his bargain. But the funds were soon exhausted. To 
pay Whaley, Goold obtained the money, but he could not reimburse 
the lender, and an execution was put in his house accordingly. He 
had to carry round the begging box, and by this operation he 
was finally indemnified. Such is the statement, which Dr. Ingram 
quotes to prove that Irish members could not have been bought by 
the impoverished Government with promises, when they had only to 
cross the floor and ‘ receive each his 5,000/. ready money’ (p. 218). 

I have now gone through what appear to be the most serious 
contentions of Dr. Ingram. But it remains to notice the really superci- 
lious as well as perfunctory manner in which he passes over the most 
serious contentions of his opponents. 

Dr. Ingram presumes to treat as ‘ childish,’ and passes by without 
other notice,” the argument used, he says, by Plunkett, Foster, and 
Bushe, three of the most distinguished public men of the day in 
Ireland, and he might have added by Ponsonby, and by O’Connell, 

_more distinguished than any of these, ‘that the Irish Legislature 
was not competent to enact the Union.’ Is Dr. Ingram aware that 
the Septennial Act of 1706, an immeasurably milder venture, was 
the subject of the gravest discussions on this very ground of com- 
petency, and that Archdeacon Coxe,*! loyal as he is to Walpole, says 
that ‘in theory the arguments of those who opposed the Bill are the 
most specious and convincing? But he pleads a great and overruling 
necessity. The best constitutional argument for the Septennial Act 
was, that the right to repeal the Triennial Act could hardly be ques- 


8 Life and Times, v. 71. 58See Mr. Ross’s note in Corn. Corr, iii, 174. 
6 P, 130. 61 Coxe’s Walpole, i. 136. ; 
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tioned, and that with the lapse of that Act all limit to the duration 
of Parliament would have been removed, except the life of the 
sovereign. My point, however, is simply this: that on the title of 
Parliament to pass even this measure the controversy was solid and 
real, although at that period the precedent created in 1784 of an 
appeal to the people by dissolution, growing out of the India Bill, 
had not been set. There is a difficulty, no doubt, in arguing with 
rigour on the word competency. The Parliament of London is, and 
the Parliament of Dublin was, competent to vote anything. There 
was no limit to competency, except possibility. But this abstract com- 
petency is restrained by considerations both of honour and of consti- 
tutional principle. To vote away the public life and independence 
of a nation was a thing totally different from the removal of a merely 
statutory limit to the duration of a Parliament, with an approach to 
the prior rule of the Constitution. To effect this abolition in a House 
of which a large majority in no real sense was representative, and to 
have this done under a virtual compulsion of foreign influence, was 
an act which many would say strains to the breaking point every 
principle of politics, and shocks the moral sense ; nor will Dr. Ingram’s 
sentence upon the adverse argument as trifling influence the judg- 
ment of any one who has had the facts under his view. 

Further, it will strike every reader of these pages, who knows 
the Union controversy, that hitherto I have not opened some of the 
most formidable counts of the great indictment against the means 
used to carry the measure. The stain of blood is upon the policy; 
not on one member only, like Macbeth’s upon the hand, but over 
the whole body of the scheme. The ‘filthy witness’ cannot be 
washed away. After what we have seen, it will cause no surprise 
that Dr. Ingram entirely pretermits the subject. 

He bestows, however, one page (p. 230) on the amount of force 
in Ireland in 1799. He refers in detail to the dangers of French 
invasion, and he assures us that there were ‘but 45,419 regular 
soldiers in Ireland, besides artillery.’ One other page is given to 
the rebellion of 1798 (p. 19), and it is asserted (1) that the out- 
rages of the yeomanry and the fencibles were ‘fully equalled’ by 
the barbarities of the peasantry, (2) that ‘the admirable conduct of 
the British regulars in this rebellion should never be forgotten.’ 

With regard to the amount of force in Ireland, Dr. Ingram 
clearly should have given us the whole force, and not the regulars 
only. The total was stated by Castlereagh in the House of 
Commons, on February 18, 1799, at 137,590." For a later date I have 
seen it stated at only 125,000. Lord Cornwallis declares explicitly 
that the force in July 1799 was sufficient to preserve peace, but not 
to meet a foreign invasion. What a picture of unhappy Ireland! A 


8 Grattan’s Life and Times, v. 31, where particulars are recited. 
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force of 125,000 men necessary to keep the peace among a disarmed 
population of 4,500,000, who, according to Dr. Ingram, were then, or 
a few months later, actually rejoicing in the scheme of Union. 

But the next statement, that the barbarities of the revolted Irish 
fully equalled those inflicted upon them, is totally untrue. The 
commanders. of the rebels denounced all excess: the ascendancy 
men, even within the hearing of the Viceroy, exulted in blood,® and 
in their language really pointed to extirpation. The frightful 
outrages at Scullabogue (in retaliation for a massacre of rebel 
prisoners then going on) and the bridge of Wexford were the 
horrors of a moment. The wholesale murders and havoc®™ done 
upon the people, which Castlereagh ® calls ‘making examples,’ were 
habitua] and long kept up; and Lord Cornwallis, in whom humanity 
never was extinct, laments, on July 24, 1798, that ‘the feeble out- 
rages, burnings, and murders which are still committed by the 
rebels serve to keep up the sanguinary disposition on our side,’ ™ 
and he is ‘very much afraid that any man in a brown coat, who is 
found within several miles of the field of action, is butchered without 
discrimination.’ 

And, finally, what as to the remaining assertion and the 
‘admirable conduct’ of the British regulars? Firstly, Dr. Ingram 
relies on a single and private witness, writing fourteen years after 
the fact, in 1812. Secondly, in the same page Wakefield tells us 
that the humanity of Lord Huntley and his regiment was in ‘striking 
contrast’ with the conduct of his predecessor; and again, that the 
people eleven years afterwards illuminated for General Grose on his 
return to the country, because that general, ‘the one we have now 
among us, was kind to the people’ in the rebellion. No doubt the 
wise appointments under Lord Cornwallis must have done much to 
mitigate the prevailing ferocity; but it is not therefore possible to 
acquit the soldiery as a whole. The Irish yeomanry and militia were 
foremost, and some of the volunteer forces from Great Britain were 
next, in the awful work of savagery. But the correspondence of Lord 
Cornwallis does not in the least degree acquit the regulars. On 
February 26, 1798, no less a person than Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
being in command, declared in a general order® that ‘the very 
disgraceful frequency of courts-martial, and the many complaints in 
the conduct of the troops in this kingdom, had too unfortunately 
proved the army to be in a state of licentiousness, which must 
render it formidable to every one but the enemy.’ He was so ill 
satisfied with the result of his efforts that in the month of April 
he resigned. And immediately after the rebellion Lord Cornwallis ® 


6 Corn. Corr. iii. 371, July 24, 1799. & Jbid. 374, July 26. 
8 Jbid. 371. 

6 Cast. Corr, ii. 326. Date, June 3, 1799. & Corn. Corr. iii. 371. 
6 Given in Plowden, Hist. Rev. ii. 663. 69 Corn. Corr. ii. 397. 
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himself issued (Aug. 31, 1798) a general order to the army, calling 
on the officers ‘to assist him in putting a stop to the licentious 
conduct of the troops, and in saving the wretched inhabitants from 
being robbed, and in the most shocking manner ill-treated, by those 
to whom they had a right to look for safety and protection.’ 

So much for the whitewashing operations of Mr. Ingram. I 
close this most irksome examination with a few lines from Mr. Lecky ” 
respecting the Union. ‘There are, indeed, few things more dis- 
creditable to English political literature than the tone of palliation, 
or even of eulogy, that is usually adopted towards the authors of this 
transaction.’ 

I shall, however, before concluding, endeavour to state in outline 
the main charges against the course of action by which the Union 
was forwarded and carried; inasmuch as the pages of Dr. Ingram 
totally fail to convey a conception of what they were, and those who 
peruse his volume may imagine they have read a history of the Union, 
when in truth they have read nothing of the kind. 

1. That by the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam the prevailing and stil 
growing religious harmony of Ireland was broken up, the party or 
clique of Protestant ascendancy replaced in power, the good dispo- 
sitions of the Irish Parliament arrested, and the balance of strength 
reversed by the transfer of the commanding British and Castle influ- 
ence to the opposite scale. 

2. That, in order to sustain this altered policy, religious passions 
were let loose by the party of ascendancy. Orangeism, with an oath of 
allegiance conditional on the maintenance of such ascendancy, 
was founded to inflame those passions. The magistracy passed into a 
course of lawless oppression, and the party of the United Irishmen 
was driven into disaffection, and gradually taught to depend on 
foreign aid. 

3. That this lawlessness was sustained and aggravated by the 
action of the Parliament in indemnifying the guilty magistrates for 
past and prospective action, and by the Government in disarming 
the Roman Catholic population. 

4. That, through the continuance of this system, a true reign of 
terror was established, and a portion of a population, previously 
declared by Parliament to have been distinguished for its loyalty, 
was driven into rebellion, under circumstances going far to warrant 
the belief that the prevailing wickedness was favoured by the 
Government or its agents in order to promote a ferocious repression, 
to make the existing condition of the country intolerable, and to 
force the people, through despair, into the adoption of the Union. 

5. That, after the rebellion was put down, the system of intimidat- 
ing the Irish nation was actively upheld by robbery, devastation, rape, 
torture, and murder, practised continually by the armed forces of 

1 Lecky, Leaders of Firblic Opinion, p. 182. 
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the Government, together with the civil authorities; and by the 
general impunity of perpetrators of crime clothed with authority. 

6. That, while these measures were pursued out of doors, efforts of 
the Irish Parliament towards removing political difficulty, alleged in 
England as a reason for the Union, were stopped by the direct action 
of thé British Power through its Executive in Ireland. 

7. That, apparently in preparation for the measure, the efforts of 
the British Government had been for years directed to the increase of 
its influence in Parliament by creating new paid offices, and by the 
further multiplication of salaried and dependent members. 

8. That the announcement by the British Government, after the 
Union had been rejected by the Irish Parliament, of its intention to 
reiterate the proposal again and again till it should be adopted was, 
especially when taken in connection with the state of the representa- 
tion and with all the other means employed, a threat totally incon- 
sistent with the exclusive right of that Parliament to make laws for 
the Irish nation. 

g. That no sufficient answer was made to the argument of high 
legal authorities, sustained by the general action of the Irish Bar, 
that the Irish Parliament, chosen to make laws by its own agency for 
Ireland, had no right and was not constitutionally competent to divest 
itself of that office and make it over to another body. 

10. That the opponents of the Union challenged an appeal to 
the constituencies upon the question bya dissolution, and that this 
challenge was persistently refused by the Government. 

11. That the profession of the British Ministry to appeal to a 
free and independent Ireland was totally belied by the prolonged 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, by the continuing existence 
of martial law, by its cruel enforcement, and by the maintenance 

of an armed force in the island exceeding at the lowest estimate 
120,000 men. 

12. That, concurrently with the system of physical violence and 
tyranny, another system was pursued of inveigling the Roman 
Catholic nobility and gentry into neutrality or support, by holding 
out to them that the principal persons in power, while they declined 
to promote their emancipation without a Union, would not, after a 
Union, serve the Crown on any other condition, and that the objection 
of danger to Protestant institutions would be removed by the measure. 

13. That in like manner the Roman Catholic bishops were en- 
couraged to believe that they and their clergy would after a Union 
receive the countenance and direct support of the State. 

14. That while these expectations were held out, Mr. Pitt was 
perfectly aware of the King’s objection to all such measures, not from 
policy alone but as involving him in perjury. 

15. That also, the Union, as was obvious, enormously diminished 
the influences of Irish opinion upon the Legislative Body, and corre- 
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spondingly augmented the power of the party of ascendancy in the 
two countries to withhold concessions to the Roman Catholics. 

16. That Parliamentary intimidation and inducement by bribery 
and otherwise were practised upon a scale without example either 
before or after—by dismissal from office, by the purchase of boroughs 
at enormous cost, by the vast use of Secret Service money even from 
England, by the grant of pensions, offices, titles, commissions, and 
favours as well as disfavours from the Government in every form. 

17. That the practice of deterring opposition by dismissals, and 
attracting support by inducement and anticipated reward. even in 
their mildest forms, if not universally to be proscribed in cases where 
the action of the Government presumably represents the people or a 
national majority, is wholly inadmissible in cases where the Execu- 
tive is essentially a foreign agency engaged in promoting a foreign, 
not an indigenous design, and therefore without any title to substitute 
in whole or in part its own views for those of the nation. 

18. That the voting on the Irish Union while the issue was still 
in doubt conclusively shows the independent and general sentiment 
of the country to have been against it. 

19. That the opposition of the country at the time, reasonably 
believed to have been testified not only by the voting of the House 
of Commons, but by the petitions of 700,000 Irishmen, was never 
invalidated or deprived of weight by subsequent change in the 
national opinion. 

20. That the accusations of foul play, in its worst as well as in 
its less revolting forms, against the methods and agencies which 
brought about the Union, are painfully sustained by the evidence 
before us of extensive destruction of documents and papers by the 
personages principally concerned, and of the means adopted by the 
British Government to prevent, at the cost of the State, compromising 
publications. 

I shall be only too happy to have it shown that I go too far in 
summing up as follows on the work of Dr. Ingram. 

In his loud and boisterous pretensions, in his want of all Irish 
feeling, in his blank acquaintance with Irish history at large, in 
his bold inventions, and in the overmastering prejudices to which it 
is evident that they can alone be ascribed, in his ostentatious parade 
of knowledge on a few of the charges against the Union, and his 
absolute silence, or purely perfunctory notices, on the matters that 
most profoundly’ impeach it—in all these things the work of 
Dr. Ingram is like a buoy upon the sea, which is tumbled and tossed 
about by every wave, but remains available only to indicate ground 
which should be avoided by every conscientious and intelligent® - 
historian. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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THE NEW AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


THE negotiations regarding the Afghan frontier having at length 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, it is permissible, and indeed 
necessary, to give the public some better information than it already 
possesses regarding the nature, object, and results of the labours 
of the Commission. In the following pages I do not pretend to give 
that information, but shall be well satisfied if I whet the appetite 
of my readers for the full and scientific history of the mission which 
will, I hope, be indited, now that silence may be broken, by some 
pen more able and graphic than mine can pretend to be. 

It is now a little more than three years since the British division 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission, comprising about 1,300 men— 
of whom only 400 were soldiers, and the rest a motley, polyglot, un- 
disciplined mob—left Quetta for the Afghan frontier, carrying with 
it on 2,000 camels and mules the tents, supplies, and ammunition, 
necessary for a long sojourn in the barren frontier districts of 
Afghanistan. At its outset the mission was obliged to cross the 
trackless and unexplored desert of 230 miles which separates Be- 
luchistan from the Helmund, across which water had to be carried in 
leathern skins, and doled out when the holes dug in the desert ran dry. 
The banks of the Helmund were reached in safety, and then another 
550 miles of unexplored country inhabited by wild tribes of doubt- 
ful friendliness lay between us and the Herat valley—a weird and 
desolate country covered with the dédris of ancient ruins, and the 
remains of great cities buried in the sand. Arrived in the Herat valley 
—of which more later on—we had again to cross some 200 miles of 
mountainous country, the home of the Aimak tribes, before reaching 
our destination, the Afghan frontier post of Bala Murghab in the 
vicinity of Panjdeh. This distance of 1,100 miles was covered at the 
average rate (including halts) of fourteen miles a day without loss of life 
or property. The march began in intense heat and ended in bitter cold, 
just in time to enable us to settle down in our-canvas tents and await 

. @the approach of winter, with its biting winds and 40° of frost. Then 
came spring, and with it the Panjdeh disaster, followed by our retreat to 
the Herat valley and the frightful snow-storm which, literally like a bolt 
from the blue sky, overtook us in the pisses of the Paropamisus, where 
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men were frozen to death by scores and animals by hundreds. - Then 
came the weary, tedious, burning summer in the Herat valley, when 
war with Russia seemed imminent, and we were fitfully employed in 
repairing the defences of the city. Then the London protocol of 
September 1885, and the consequent arrival of the Russian Commis- 
sion, after which, for a time, demarcation went on merrily, and diffi- 
culties were met and overcome by friendly give and take. Again 
another idle winter of still greater severity—indeed, of Arctic in- 
tensity. Thin canvas tents were again our only: protection against a 
frost which turned the diluted spirits on the dinner table into solid 
ice, and caused your moustache to freeze to the pillow at night. 
Then spring again, and the resumption of demarcation. But Bul- 
garian complications had cast their shadows over us, and our work 
progressed but slowly. Inch by inch we fought our way—luckily we 
had courteous opponents—to the banks of the Oxus, and there we 
came to hopeless issue. Another tedious summer, this time in the 
malarious marshes of the Oxus, when the thermometer would some- 
times mark 110° in our tents; and then with something like despair 
we watched the gradual advance of a third winter, which would close 
the road to India and prolong our exile by at least another year. 
Great, then, was the joy and relief when in September a telegram 
from Lord Salisbury, carried from Meshed over 500 miles of desert 
in little more than five days by our Turcoman couriers, told us that 
the Commission was to break up, and that negotiations were to be 
continued in Europe. Then followed our peaceful and honoured march 
through the Afghan districts which had been the scene of the most 
bitter fighting in our late war, in the midst of a population which used 
to hate us as only the fanatical Afghan can hate, to Cabul, where 
only five years before Abdul Rahman Khan had been enthroned by 
us over chaos and anarchy, and whence some of us under Roberts’ com- 
mand, leaving an excited expectant enemy in our rear, had marched 
through sullen but impotent hostility to meet and crush triumphant 
foes under Ayub Khan at Candahar. In this same Cabul we received 
a cordial welcome, and were treated as honoured guests. After being 
féted and toasted and decorated we pursued our way to Lahore, and 
were there more than rewarded for our toil and labour by the 
Viceroy’s gracious praise and the generous appreciation of the Anglo- 
Indian and Native public. Then the negotiations in St. Petersburg 
with the happy issue above referred to. 

This is a rapid sketch of the labours of the Afghan Frontier 
Commission, and I now proceed briefly to describe the nature 
of the settlement which it effected. In order to make this 
intelligible, I must accompany it with some description of the 
country through which the frontier passes, but, sympathising with 
an English reader’s pious horror for unpronounceable Asiatic names, 
I will try to avoid them as much as possible. 
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The Herat valley is not one of the districts through which the 
frontier runs—I am happy to say that the frontier passes far to the 
north of it—but it is desirable, I think, to dissipate the extravagant 
ideas regarding its value, beauty, and fertility, which are entertained 
by the British public. The Herat valley is by no means a smiling 
garden, flowing with milk and honey. Surrounded by barren moun- 
tains, on the lower slopes of which are a few scattered hamlets, its 
central part, through which the river runs, contains the only valuable 
and culturable land. - A strip on each side of the river, varying from 
two to five miles in width, is fairly well cultivated, and as the 
villages and fields here lie close together, and the principal road 
runs through them, the hurried traveller may be excused if he 
generalises from what he sees, and imagines that the whole valley 
is equally cultivated. But if he were to follow one of the roads 
along the outskirts of the cultivation he would be soon undeceived. 
As for fertility, if I remember rightly, the average yield of the culti- 
vated land is only fivefold, or, in exceptionally fertile spots, tenfold. 
Trees are few and far between, for it is a rule whenever Herat is 
threatened to cut down every tree within a radius of five miles. 
The population is poor and struggling, while Herat city is a mass of 
mud hovels, sheltering some 5,000 souls, exclusive of the garrison. 
and surrounded by an enormous earth rampart. Regarding the 
strategical merits of the place I shall, for obvious reasons, say 
nothing; nor about the fortifications, save that they were greatly 
strengthened during our stay. 

‘So much for the so-called key of India. I now cross the moun- 
tains which lie to the north of the valley, and arrive in the district 
known as Badghis. I should, however, premise that the 300 or 400 
miles of country through which the new north-western frontier of 
Afghanistan runs, is a sandy, treeless, waterless desert, except where 
—in a breadth of 350 miles—it is traversed from south to north by 
three rivers, namely, the Heri Rud, the Murghab, with its two 
tributaries the Kushk and Kashan, and the Oxus. The only cultur- 
able ground is on the banks of these rivers; but in spring time, after 
the winter snows have melted, the intervening plains afford good 
grazing for sheep. It will thus be seen that the only roads into 
Afghanistan—either towards Herat, or Maimena, or Balkh—by which 
troops can march, lie on the banks of these rivers. The 
country between the Heri Rud and the Kushk is known as Badghis. 
Here the northern slopes of the mountains (erroneously called the 
Paropamisus), which separate it from the Herat valley, are grass-clad 
and abound in springs, from which streams run northwards through 
an undulating and very fertile country, and then gradually lose 
themselves in the barren desert through which the frontier runs. 
Everywhere in Badghis are traces of former habitations and even 
cities, and of laborious culture, but the last inhabitants were driven 
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away by the Turcoman raiders about a century agv. When we first 
entered Badghis it was quite a serra incognita to the Afghans, and 
even to the neighbouring Heratis. The wild ass was its only 
denizen, and it was the favourite hunting-ground of the Turcoman 
when he was not raiding. Since the Russian occupation of Merv 
the country has become safe; and now that the Joint Commission 
has included these fertile lands within the Afghan frontier, Afghan 
colonies begin to find their way there; indeed, lands which return 
from sixty- to eightyfold ought to attract a large population. 

The Kushk valley is fertile but very narrow, and the river in 
its lower course before it runs into the Murghab is brackish. In 
autumn the river disappears altogether in many places, only leaving 
at certain intervals pools of water. Between the Kushk and the 
Murghab the country is of a different nature from Badghis; only the 
slopes of the mountains are inhabitable. Lower down the country 
is a mass of hills covered with grass in early spring, but without the 
least trace—-except when the Kashan stream is not dry—of surface 
water. The frugal sheep of the country manage to subsist here, 
and even become fat and savoury, for they need only drink three or 
four times a week, and the shepherds carry with them the necessary 
supply of water. This is the district which we have restored to the 
Turcomans of Panjdeh, and this is the district where, as the critics 
gravely assure us, to Russians are to mass and canton armies for 
the invasion of India, and where the Turcomans are to increase and 
multiply. 

Before leaving this district I should notice the Kashan stream, 
which joins the Murghab at Panjdeh. In winter and spring it con- 
tains a fair amount of water, quite sufficient to irrigate the Panjdeh 
end of the valley, but in summer the water dries up altogether. 
Very different is the Murghab, which at all times contains abundant 
water for as many cultivators as could be crowded into its valley, 
while in spring it becomes a raging torrent which can be crossed 
only with danger and difficulty at certain places. On its right bank 
within the Afghan frontier, stand the Bala Murghab and Meruchak 
forts, the latter a deserted mud ruin commanded by the neighbour- 
ing heights. 

Between the Murghab and the Oxus the country much resembles 
that between the Heri Rud or Tejend and Murghab. From the 
northern slopes of the Hindu Khush descend rivers which fertilise 
the plains of Balkh, Maimena, and Andkui at their base, and then lose 
themselves in the barren lifeless Chu/ which stretches from the 
Murghab to the Oxus, through which the frontier runs. Chu? is the 
local name for the treeless downs without surface water, which after 
the melting of the winter snows are for a brief period covered with 
luxuriant grass and innumerable tulips and other flowers. The soil 
is good; but as we approach the Oxus sand becomes more frequent 
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and grass more sparse, until there is nothing but the low hills of 
white drift sand which continually encroaches on the narrow strip of 
cultivation on the left bank of the Oxus. In this strip will be found 
Khoja Salar and its sub-district Khamiab—names which have become 
so notorious. 

The frontier has been drawn from the Murghab towards the Oxus, 
so as to leave to the Afghans all the culturable land to which I have 
referred, and also a belt of Chu/ averaging from 12 to 15 miles in 
width. But at a well called Dukchi, 35 miles from the Oxus, demar- 
cation ceased, for the two Commissioners were quite unable to agree 
as to whether the frontier should be drawn from Dukchi to the Oxus 
at Khamiab, or at the shrine of Khoja Salar which is 17 miles 
higher up the river. The strip of cultivation between these two 
places comprises an area of 30 square miles, and 13,000 inhabitants, 
and yields a land revenue of about 1,500/. annually. There are also 
attached to this district about 7oo square miles of Chu/. The Rus- 
sians based their claim on the treaty of 1873, which provides that 
the Afghans shail claim no lands below Khojak Salar. It is a pity 
that none of the experts who are attacking Lord Salisbury’s settle- 
ment with such ostentatious command of minute topographical 
details, did not come forward in 1873 (or even im 1884) and inform 
Lord Granville that this treaty would sever from Afghanistan the 
district which lies below the shrine of Khoja Salar. But they did 
not do so, and the real facts were not known till the surveyors of 
the Frontier Commission reached the Oxus. Then the Russian 
Commissioner claimed the district. 

Such is the Russian claim. I must now take the reader back to 
the London Protocol of September 1885. By that protocol Panjdeh 
was formally surrendered to Russia. I have no wish to reopen the 
humiliation Panjdeh story, I hope that the book is closed for ever, 
but there is one episode in connection with it over which there has 
been a very unnecessary expenditure of sackcloth and ashes. It is 
apparently supposed that the Amir was forced or induced by us to 
acquiesce in the retention of Panjdeh by Russia. There can be no 
greater mistake. The chronicle of the Rawul Pindi interview shows 
that no pressure was put on the Amir; indeed, on the contrary, it 
was generally supposed at that time that England was preparing to 
resent by war the act of violence which had torn Panjdeh away 
from the jurisdiction of the international court which had been 
appointed to adjudicate the rival claims of Russia and Afghanistan. 
Nevertheless the Amir sfontancously decided that Panjdeh was not 
worth fighting for. The Amir may have been mistaken, but he is a 
shrewd ruler. He knew that his sovereign rights over Panjdeh were 
limited to the collection of a small precarious tribute which was more 
than swallowed up in the cost of its collection, and he no doubt under- 
stood that the Sarik Turcomans of Panjdeh hated Afghan rule, and 
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that, if the valley were included within the Afghan frontier, it must 
be administered by British officers. Panjdeh accordingly was left to 
Russia by the London protocol. It was supposed by the negotiators 
that its Turcoman inhabitants were confined to the main valley, while, 
as a matter of fact, they had extended their cultivation into the side 
valleys of the Kushk and Kashan, and were dependent for pasturage on 
the waterless lands between the Kushk and Murghab, which I have de- 
scribed above. Accordingly it was settled that the frontier should be 
drawn so as to leave these uninhabited lands within the Afghan frontier. 
When the Joint Commission reached the spot the mistake was dis- 
covered, and the Russian Commissioner wished to rectify it; but the 
British Commissioner insisted on giving effect to the letter of the 
London protocol, and the Turcomans were deprived of their lands. 

I ask the reader to note the remarkable similarity between the 
Russian claim and the English counter-claim, which was advanced 
after it was known that Russia intended to demand Khoja Salar. 
We claimed lands for the Afghans which had never been occupied 
by them, and which were in the possession of the Turcomans of 
Panjdeh, and we based our claim on-the letter of the London protocol 
of 1885. Russia, on the other hand, claimed for Bokhara lands on 
the Oxus which had long belonged to Afghanistan, and she based 
her claim on the letter of the treaty of 1873. Surely if ever there was 
a case for compromise, for give and take, it was this. The critics seem 
to think that her Majesty’s Government were entitled to have their 
cake and eat it too—that they could repudiate the letter of a treaty 
in the one case and insist on adherence to it in the other, just as it 
suited their purpose. This was not, fortunately, Lord Salisbury’s 
view, and he decided that if Russia would accept a reasonable com- 
promise, compromise there should be. There was little difficulty in 
coming to an agreement as to the basis of negotiations, but naturally 
it was less easy to arrange the details in a manner which would be 
satisfactory both to Russia and the Amir. But at last, thanks to 
the marked moderation and admirable temper of the two Cabinets, 
a settlement was arrived at by a process of compromise. I observe 
that the St. Petersburg correspondent of a London newspaper has 
in long telegrams striven hard to prove that his countrymen have 
achieved no great diplomatic triumph at the expense of Russia. He 
beats the air; neither side has indulged in idle boasts or vulgar 
vauntings. Boyish bragging is not for serious men. The settlement 
was not obtained by smartness on this side or by sharp practice 
on that side; it is due to the moderation and fair play of the two 
Governments, and therefore it is that we are encouraged to hope that a 
new era of peace and concord between the two great civilising Powers 
of the East is about to dawn upon the world. 

As objection has been taken by civilians to the compromise on 
military. grounds, I may as. well incidentally remark that there are 
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no strategical considerations involved. No military man of light and 
leading will pretend that it matters one straw whether or not the 
Russian frontier under this settlement is advanced another ten miles 
towards Herat. It would indeed be straining at a gnat after swallow- 
ing a camel if we, after allowing Russia to advance some thousand 
miles towards Herat, were to break off negotiations for fixing a 
line across which she engages herself by an international undertaking 
not to encroach, because the only line possible would piace her on a 
level desert road half a march nearer the city which is imagined to 
be the object of her ambition. 

Such is the Afghan frontier settlement. It has run the gauntlet 
of extinct explorers and pessimist patriots without being harmed. 
Russia and England are satisfied, and the Amir of Afghanistan (the 
most grasping and jealous of Afghan rulers) is well content. But 
there are among us critics who are more Afghan than the Afghans. 
Let me then tell them that there is no need for lamentation over the 
imaginary losses of Afghanistan. The Amir has certainly lost Panjdeh, 
but even after allowing for Panjdeh, and for the lands restored to the 
Turcomans by the settlement of St. Petersburg, the net result is that 
his territories have been increased through the demarcation of his 
frontier, and that his outposts are now peaceably stationed in lands 
within which no Afghan has dared to put his foot since the days of 
Dost Mohamed Khan. Putting aside Panjdeh, the Amir, while 
gaining land, has not lost by this demarcation one penny of revenue, 
one single subject, or a single acre of land ever inhabited by his 
subjects. But the pessimists are not content; they indulge in 
gloomy forebodings as to the future. Collisions, we are told, are to 
take place between the Afghans and the Russians, and so real have 
become their fears that detailed accounts of imaginary encounters 
between fabulous outposts at fictitious localities are telegraphed all 
over the world. I have pointed out in my description of the frontier 
that it has been drawn through uninhabited country, and except on 
the Oxus, where the border people are kinsmen and live peaceably 
together, there is no reason why there should be any contact—much 
less collision—between Afghan and Russian subjects. Nor, for the 
same reason, need the internal disturbances of Bokhara or Afghan- 
istan interfere with the tranquillity of the frontier. The gloomy 
forebodings to which I have referred may be realised—he would be 
arash man who would stake his reputation on the vagaries of the 
Afghan whirligig; but, before the public accept the fulfilment of 
pessimist prophecies as inevitable, 1 beg them to consider the ante- 
cedents of the prophets. If hitherto their prophecies have been 
falsified by events, surely we may at least hope for the best. Let us 
apply this test to the former prophecies of Arminius Vambéry— 
daring traveller, distinguished savant, but Prince of Pessimists. Let 
us read the article contributed by him. in. 1884 to the ational 
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Review, in which he pronounced his farewell benedicticn—or, shall 
we say, read the Commination Service?—over the departing Frontier 
Commission. He then prophesied with all the fervour of inspiration 
several things, of which the following are the principal. First, the 
Commission would merely be a ‘costly comedy.’ Second, no fron- 
tier would be demarcated, but—thus do even prophets hedge—if 
a frontier were demarcated, it would give to Russia all the country 
up to the Hindu Khush and Paropamisus. Third, we were to 
receive no information or assistance from our ‘ Afghan allies, on 
whose dominions up to the present day no British officer can 
venture without exposing his life.’ It is clear that what M. Vam- 
béry prophesied in 1884 to be impossible has come to pass; it may, 
therefore be hoped that what he now prophesies to be possible will 
not occur. 

Before I conclude this paper I may perhaps be allowed to refer to 
the objections which are often urged to the principle of demarcation. 
The critics may be divided into two classes: the thoughtful critic, and 
the critic who talks without thinking. The thoughtful critics argue 
that it was a mistake for us to demarcate the frontier of Afghanistan, 
for by doing so we have defined and increased our responsibilities. 
Our responsibilities have certainly been defined, but that seems to me 
one of the chief merits of the demarcation. We are now pinned 
down. to a fixed policy instead of being at the mercy of every breeze 
which disturbs our Parliamentary atmosphere, and for that policy, as I 
shall show later on, both parties in the State are responsible. Moreover, 
it appears to me that her Majesty’s Government in 1884 had no alter- 
native except to demarcate the frontier of Afghanistan. It has been an 
axiom of Liberal as well as Conservative ministries that Afghanistan is 
beyond the sphere of Russian influence, and this has been formally ad- 
mitted by Russia herself; it is the principle which underlies the treaty 
of 1873, For this principle Liberal and Conservative Governments 
have waged war, and when Mr. Gladstone’s Government evacuated 
Candahar, they pledged themselves in the House of Commons (August 
1st, 1881) not to permit ‘ interference by any foreign power with the 
external or internal affairs of Afghanistan.’ More than that, they 
engaged, when seating the present Amir on the throne, to protect him 
from foreign invasion so long as he fulfils certain conditions. In 
those days the responsibilities thus undertaken were not heavy, for 
then the Russian outposts nearest to the Afghan frontier were on the 
banks of the Caspian, 7oo miles from Herat by the Sarrakhs road. 
In 1884 Russia, by gradual and almost unobserved advances, had 
established her outposts at Sarrakhs, not 200 miles from Herat; 
Merv was occupied, and the railway which now joins Merv with the 
Caspian and the Oxus, and which will soon join Merv and Samarcand, 
was being pushed on. The contact of Russia and Afghanistan was 
at-last an.accomplished fact, and Russian troops had advanced as. far 
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as what we believed, but what Russia denied to be, the frontier of 
Afghanistan. The Amir called upon us to redeem our pledges. 
What was the alternative save to determine the frontier for which 
we were responsible ? The question was not whether we should be re- 
sponsible for the integrity of the Amir’s territory—that responsibility 
had already been undertaken—but her Majesty’s Government were 
called upon to decide whether they should be responsible for an 
Afghanistan of which the frontier was unknown and disputed, or for 
an Afghanistan of which the frontier was known and admitted by 
Russia in a formal international undertaking. Could there be any 
doubt as to which choice to make? If the frontier were left un- 
defined, then indeed the peace of the world would be at the mercy 
of any ambitious frontier officer, and a series of Panjdeh humiliations 
would probably have been the result. 

Nor would Russian encroachment have been checked. Supposing 
no known frontier to exist, and that the Russian outposts, or even 
their Turcoman subjects, advanced to Killa~Hauz-i-khan, or some 
other place with a name so unutterable that the ordinary British 
elector would rather sacrifice an Empire than attempt to pronounce it, 
would the advance be resented by war, especially when it was pointed 
out in one of those journals which love every country better than their 
own, that Killa-Hauz-i-khan was of no importance? Would not 
the walls of Herat soon be reached by this process of gradual and un- 
opposed encroachment? And when Herat was actually in the grasp 
of Russia, and a popular catch-phrase—‘ Herat is the key of India’— 
was profaned, would not a startled democracy probably plunge us at a 
moment’s notice into war? Yes, England having on certain conditions 
guaranteed the integrity of Afghanistan to the present Amir, war 
would have been the inevitable consequence of the ostrich-like policy 
of evading the definition of her exact responsibility. But, it is con- 
tended, the demarcation of the frontier puts it in the power of Russia 
to force a war upon us at any time. Granted. But, on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that Russia will not violate the frontier 
until she is willing and ready to enter into war—certainly not war 
in Central Asia only, but war all over the world. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of others better qualified to 
judge, there is little chance of the Afghan frontier being the cause 
of war; though, of course, if war breaks out for other reasons, it is 
probable that Russia will cross the Afghan frontier, if by doing 
so she can make a useful diversion or sees her way to a military 
success. Cela va sans dire. In other words, war in Europe may 
be the cause of the violation of the Afghan frontier, but the violation 
of the Afghan frontier will not be the cause of war in Europe. In 
making this assumption I not only rely on the honesty, good faith, 
and pacific tendencies of the Emperor—in all of which [ firmly 
believe—but in the foresight and sagacity of Russian statesmen. 
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Even our pessimists must admit that war with England would be a 
lingering, exhausting war for Russia. Is it then likely that when 
all Europe is preparing for the battle of Armageddon, which will 
probably change the map of the world, Russia will weaken herself 
by plunging into war with Great Britain? And for what? For 
Herat? I have little doubt that Russia knows the real value of 
Herat, and I do not believe at this critical time she will consider 
it worth the bones of a single Cossack recruit. For India? I have 
too much respect for the wisdom of Russian statesmen and the 
military education of her generals to suppose that they dream of any 
such madcap scheme. But if any Russian general were so reckless 
as to attempt the invasion of India, and relying on the single line 
of lightly constructed rails which connect the Caspian with the Oxus, 
and which are liable in summer to be blocked by the moving sands 
of the desert and in winter by the falling snows of heaven—if, relying 
on this frail and precarious base, he were to move an army through 
the barren plains bordering the Oxus, and, leaving in his rear the 
various hostile and excited races of Central Asia, he were to cross the 
difficult passes of the Hindu Khush and entangle his army in the 
barren mountain homes of the fanatical and treacherous Afghan, then 
indeed our fortunate generals may well congratulate themselves 
that the Lord has delivered the enemy into their hand. The same 
objection applies to an invasion of India by the Herat road. Imagine 
the plight of the Russian army when it arrived before our entrenched 
camp at Candahar, connected as it would be by railway with our 
immense resources in India. The Russian army would find itself in 
a country stripped of supplies and carriage, with a powerful enemy 
in its front and fanatical tribes waging a guerilla war on its flanks 
and rear. No, I think we may dismiss as purely chimerical the fear 
that Russia will violate the new frontier with a view to the invasion 
of India, or even of Afghanistan supported by England. If war 
breaks out in Europe, and Russia and England are ranged in oppo- 
site camps, then, if it suits the Russian military programme, pro- 
bably the frontier will be crossed ; if it is violated before then, it 
will be because Russia is led to believe that she can do so with 
impunity; and therefore I would implore our pessimist writers to 
hush their wails and lamentations over the decadence of England, 
and to refrain from advertising to the world our imaginary impotence 
and inability to resent by war the violation of a solemn international 
agreement. Such gloomy predictions can do no good, and may do 
much harm, even supposing Great Britain to be the weak, timid 
power which she is sometimes represented to be. 

Lastly, it is sometimes contended that the demarcation of the 
Afghan frontier has made, not the Emperor of Russia, but the 
Russian frontier officer—say Alikhanoff—-the arbiter of peace and war, 
Here I do not hesitate to join the issue with the critics, and absolutely 
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to deny that any Russian frontier officer will dare to violate a treaty 
entered into by his imperial master without specific authority to do 
so, especially now that the telegraph connects St. Petersburg with 
all important posts on the frontier. Russian frontier officers are not 
all the ignorant firebrands they are supposed to be; for instance, the 
officers in charge of the new frontier, Tarkhanoff (not the Afghan 
Iskunder Khan, as we were mischievously informed by a press tele- 
_ gram), governor of Panjdeh, and Charikoff, Resident in Bokhara, are 
both conciliatory, moderate gentlemen. 

As Lady Galloway pointed out in a recent article on Russia in 
this Review, the British public are the victims of many delusions 
regarding Russia, but perhaps the greatest mistake they make is in 
supposing that Russians have a natural dislike to Englishmen. On 
the contrary, 1 believe that practical Russian officers and the great 
bulk of the people—the ordinary chinovnik or official may perhaps 
be an exception—like and respect the English. Certainly the bitter 
inveterate hatred with which Russians regard Germans, and which 
Frenchmen, to a somewhat less extent, feel for Englishmen, does not 
exist as regards us in Russia, though at times the Russians not 
unnaturally, from their point of view, are irritated by our opposi- 
tion to their ambitious schemes. 

I now turn to the other class of critics—those who speak without 
thinking. Their irrepressible contention is only too familiar to my 
ears: ‘It is a paper frontier—a frontier merely marked by pillars 
stuck in the sand. Howcan this keep back Russia?’ It is easy to 
dispose of this criticism by pointing out that the only known way of 
demarcating a frontier is by maps and pillars, unless, indeed, the 
joint Commission were expected to build a Great Wall of China round 
Afghanistan; and that the virtue of the settlement is not in the 
maps or pillars which indicate it, but in the fact that the Emperor 
of Russia has pledged his imperial word that it shall be respected. 
It is, I know, a popular fallacy—which like most fallacies has a core 
of reason more or less sound—that Russia voluntarily and deliberately 
contracts treaties in order that she may have the pleasure of break- 
ing them. How much this popular idea is justified by Russia’s 
action as regards the Black Sea and Batoum I shall not discuss—it 
is beyond the scope of this paper—but I would suggest that her 
advance in Central Asia towards Afghanistan does not justify the 
bitter, the uselessly bitter, comments which are so often lavished 
on it. In truth it was inevitable that Russia should advance until 
she felt the resistance caused by contact with another great power. 
Hitherto Russia has had a comparatively easy time; she has en- 
countered, as her military records show, no really warlike races. in 
€entral Asia, for even the Turcomans have an invincible dislike to 
fighting with an enemy not unmistakably weaker than themselves. 
I heard the other day, a distinguished diplomatist compare the ad- 
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vance of Russia through Central Asia to a knife gliding through 
butter until it meets the hard side of the dish. 

Russia has at last reached the hard side of the dish, and it is her 
interest, and I believe the inclination of her rulers, to pause and 
consolidate her acquisitions. This will not be the work of a day, but 
it is an imperious necessity. ‘Hitherto Russia’s advance in Central 
Asia has been the triumph of civilisation. Wherever she has planted 
her flag, slavery has ceased to exist. This was keenly brought home 
to us in the course of our travels. For hundreds of miles before we 
reached Herat we found the country desolated and depopulated by 
Turcoman raids, while even in the Herat valley we continually came 
across the fathers and brothers of men who had been carried oft 
from their peaceful fields by man-stealing Turcomans, and sold into 
slavery many hundred miles away. All this has ceased since the 
Russian occupation of Merv; the cruel slave trade has been quite 
stamped out. When I hear good men glibly talk over the possibility 
of driving back Russia in Central Asia, I wonder whether they realise 
the coos which would follow and the responsibility which would 
devolve upon us. No; if Russia will be content to halt, there is no 
reason why there should not be cordial friendship and co-operation in 
the East between the two Powers. Both have much todo. Bokhara 
is mal-administered and disturbed, and Afghanistan is much in want 
of our civilising influence, which, let us hope, will day by day make 
itself more felt. 

One valuable result of the Boundary Commission is that we now 
know that British officers can live among Afghans and travel in 
Afghanistan without much danger. The door thus opened should 
never again be closed. I hear doubts expressed as to whether the 
Afghans will respect their new frontier. Ido not share these fears, 
for I feel confident that, so long as the present Amia rules, the greatest 
care will be taken to avoid collision. Abdul Rahman Khan is 
one of the few great men living; the manner in which he has-evolved 
order out of chaos in Afghanistan in a few short years is extraor- 
dinary. He rules with a rod of iron; indeed he is a hard and cruel 
ruler, but he rules a hard and cruel people. His punishments are 
sometimes savage, but so were the punishments of the Prince of 
Montenegro when he commanded the sympathies of the whole 
civilised world. There are disturbances in Afghanistan, but there 
are disturbances and rebellions nearer home. On the other hand, 
there is no slave trade and very little crime. Highway robbery is 
unknown, except perhaps in the recently disturbed district. I 
therefore see no reason for interfering with the interior administra- 
tion of Afghanistan. What will happen after the Amir’s death or 
fall it is useless to discuss. No doubt Lord Dufferin has his plans 
cut and dry. But, as I have pointed out above, there is no reason 
why disturbances within Afghanistan should affect the tranquillity of 
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the frontier or jeopardise the frontier settlement. Of course it is 
possible that Mr. Gladstone’s policy may break down, and that the 
independent Afghanistan which he revived and placed under the 
protection of England may prove uncontrollable and a thorn in the 
side of India. In that case it will be necessary to reconsider our 
policy, but it may be hoped that in the meantime the loyalty with which 
Russia will have respected the limits to her. influence which she 
has now for the first time accepted will inspire the British public 
with a new confidence in her good faith, and encourage our Govern- 
ment to revise the present settlement in a manner satisfactory to both 
sides. 

I have endeavoured in this paper to show: (1) that the demarca- 
tion of the Afghan frontier was the necessary corollary to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy of guaranteeing the Amir from invasion; (2) that the 
demarcation, in spite of great difficulties, has been satisfactorily 
carried out; and (3) that there is a reasonable hope of the durability 
of the sfatus guo. I have stated, fairly 1 hope, the probabilities ot 
a peaceful issue, but I freely admit that there are possibilities of 
complications, and that my hopes—they are not predictions, I do 
not pretend to prophesy—may not be realised. However this may 
be, Iam convinced that as with individuals in danger (real or imagin- 
ary), so with nations—a bold, resolute attitude is the most prudent 
as well as the most dignified. We have, moreover, every reason to be 
confident. In the East right and might are both on our side. The 
destinies of India are in the hands of a sagacious statesman, her 
armies are commanded by a distinguished general. The public may 
rest assured that neither of these illustrious men will sacrifice his 
well-won reputation before the brazen image of false economy, and 
that they will leave nothing undone which ought to be done, and 
(which is quite as important) do nothing which ought not to be done, 
in order to make the defences of India as impregnable as they can 
be made by human foresight and preparation. 


West RIDGEWAY. 





THE DOCK LIFE OF EAST LONDON. 


Tue London Docks are the scapegoat of competitive industry. They 
may be safely placed in the category of those unfortunate individuals 
who are always in the wrong—on the one hand they are expected to 
find work for all the failures of our society; on the other, they are 
roundly abused for doing so. ‘Go to the docks’ might be used for 
a nineteenth-century equivalent of a medizval expression which has 
become meaningless in these agnostic days. For the popular 
imagination represents the dock labourer either as an irrecoverable 
ne’er-do-well, or as a down-fallen_angel. It does not recognise that 
there are ‘all sorts and conditions’ here as elsewhere in the East 
End. And the companies that employ this unduly typified being 
stand, in the public mind, between two fires of contradictory criticism. 
The economist in his study frowns sternly as he deplores the attrac- 
tions of low-class labour into London. The philanthropist, fresh 
from the dock gute, pleads with more sensational intonation the guilt 
of the dock and the waterside employer in refusing to this helpless 
labour more inducement to remain, more possibility to live decently 
and multiply freely. The indifferentist alone stands by the side of 
the existing institution, and talks glibly of the inevitable tendency 
of inevitable competition in producing an inevitable irregularity of 
employment; failing to realise that these so-called ‘inevitables’ 
mean the gradual deterioration of the brain and sinew of fellow- 
countrymen. But happily the democracy has a taste for facts, and 
we may hope a growing sense of proportion. I venture therefore to 
describe the life of the East London Docks, and to distinguish 
between and characterise the different classes of labour. And I am 
enabled, through the courtesy of dock officials, to give the actual 
numbers of those employed, and to preface this sketch by a short 
notice of the circumstances which have led to the present state and 
methods of employment. 

The three docks of East London are the London and St. Katherine, 
the West and East India, and the Millwall. The two former were 
opened at the end of last and the beginning of this century respec- 
tively, and during the first fifty years of their existence possessed 
the virtual monopoly of the London trade. For in those days of 
large and easily earned profits companies were bolstered up by 
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extensive charters, and suicidal competition was as yet an undreamt 
of end to industrial enterprise. But towards the middle of this 
century the owners of the riverside woke up to the value of their 
possession. The small wharf which had sufficed for the unloading 
of the medieval craft and the eighteenth-century sailing vessel or 
barge, but which had been supplanted by the magnificent chartered 
premises of the inland dock, sprang again into active life. Restric- 
tions were swept away, and in 1850 wharfingers were recognised by 
the Custom House authorities. From London Bridge to Woolwich, 
year by year, one by one, new wharves rose up out of the mud of the 
Thames bank—until the picturesque outline of broken-down build- 
ing and shore was exchanged for one continuous line of warehouse 
and quay. In 1868 the Millwall Dock covered the space left over by 
the West and East India in the Isle of Dogs. The competition of 
the wharves had at that time become severe, and the Millwall was 
started with all the newest appliances and methods of saving labour 
and reducing the cost of operations. The trade of London was 
meanwhile advancing by leaps and bounds, and until, and for some 
years after, the opening of the Suez Canal profits increased and 
labour was freely employed. But even during the good times the 
two big companies were beginning to scrutinise their paymaster’s 
sheets, for, with the daily increasing competition, the lavish and 
leisurely employment of unnecessary hands was no longer possible if 
these companies were to hold their supremacy of the London trade. 
In 1865 the directors of the London and St. Katherine introduced 
piece-work and the contract system. And the good times did not 
last. The tide of commerce turned against the greatest port in the 
world. The slow increase in the volume of goods handled was 
accompanied by shrinking values and rapidly declining profits. The 
opening of the direct route to the European Continent and foreign 
competition strengthened by foreign protection revolutionised the 
transhipment trade. Goods formerly housed in London were either 
unloaded straight from the oceanic vessel into the continental boat, or 
were never seen on the banks of the Thames. The loss of trade to 
the metropolitan port consequent on the development of the outports 
was intensified, as far as East London is concerned, by the opening of 
steam docks further down the river by the two great companies. 
Greater economy in the cost of operations became a life and death 
necessity to the dock and waterside employer. And the pressure 
came from below as well as from above, for the wages of all classes 
of employés had risen during the days of large profits. Corn and 
timber porters and stevedores were making 2/. to 3/. a week. In 
1872 the casuals of London and St. Katherine’s and of the West and 
East India had struck for and gained fivepence an hour in exchange 
for two shillings and sixpence a day. The Millwall, to defeat a com- 
bination among these men, had imported country labour. The. masters 
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were powerless to reduce wages. They gave the usual alternative 
answer — more efficient management, labour-saving machinery: and 
piece-work, meaning to the manual worker the same or even higher 
wages calculated by the hour, but fewer hands, harder worked, and 
more irregularly employed. 

And the fierce competition for a declining business was not the 
only agency at work in producing spasmodic and strained demands 
for labour. The substitution of steam for sailing vessels, while it 
distributes employment more evenly throughout the year, increases 
the day to day and hour to hour uncertainty. In bygone days at 
certain seasons of the year a fleet of sailing vessels would line the 
dock quay. The work was’ spread over weeks and months, and each 
succeeding day saw the same number of men emyloyed for the same 
number of hours. At other periods of the year there was no work, 
and the men knew it. Now the scene is changed. Steamers come 
and go despite of the wind and tide. The multitudinous London ship- 
owners show no sign of wishing to organise their business so as to give 
as regular employment as is practicable. And the value of a steamer 
to its owner does not admit of leisurely discharge. The owner insists 
that the steamer shall be out in so many hours; and a tonnage which 
a few years ago would have taken so many weeks to unload is now dis- 
charged in a day and night worked on end at high pressure. Hence 
the introduction of steam, besides the indirect effort of heightening 
competition, has a special influence in reducing the number of hands 
needed, in increasing the irregularity of the hours, and in rendering 
casual labour still more casual and uncertain. 

Such, in briefest outline, are the trade events which have helped 
to bring about the present state of dock employment in East London, 
and which are still at work effecting further transformation. The 
futility of the attempt to separate the labour question from the trade 
question is ‘becoming every day more apparent; and unless we under- 
stand the courses of trade we shall fail to draw the correct line be- 
tween the preventable and the inevitable in the deepening shadows 
of East End existence. For all things are in the process of becoming, 
and the yesterday vies with the to-day as a foreteller of the to-morrow. 
And I think it will add reality to a picture of life in and about the 
docks if the reader will follow me in a short account of the actual 
work undertaken by the docks, the different varieties of which have 
an important bearing on the classes of men employed and on the 
methods of employment. 

Dock labour in London is, properly speaking, the employment 
offered by the import trade. In the export trade the shipowners 
contract directly with a body of skilled men called stevedores, for whose 
work the dock company are in no way responsible. These men act 
under master stevedores, and are the only section of dock or water- 
side wotkmen who have formed themselves into.a trades union. 
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The important work of the docks consists of five operations. In the 
first instance the sailing vessel or steamer enters the dock waters in 
charge of the transport gang, and is placed in the proper berth for 
discharging. In old days there she would have waited until it 
suited the dock company to pay her some attention. Now, at what- 
ever time of day, and, in the case of steamers, at whatever time of 
night, the vessel settles into her berth, the ship-gangers with their 
men swarm on to her deck and into her hold. Then begins the 
typical dock labonr—work that any mortal possessed of will and 
sinew can undertake. The men run up and down like the inhabi- 
tants of an ant-hill burdened with their cocoons, lifting, carrying, 
balancing on the back, and throwing the goods on the quay. It is 
true that in the discharging of grain and timber special strength or 
skill is required. With timber a growth on the back of the neck 
called a ‘hummie,’ the result of long friction, is needful to enable a 
man to balance a plank with any degree of comfort. But timber 
and grain are in East London practically confined to the Millwall 
Docks, and it will be seen that more difficulty in the work means a 
higher class of men, and in the case of timber porters of a body of 
men who stand outside the competition of low-class labour. Now, 
leaving the dock quay, we watch the warehousing gang. Here, 
again, is heavy, unskilled work. To tip a cask, sack, or bale on toa 
truck, and run it into a warehouse or down into a vault, or on to the 
platform of a crane, to be lifted by hydraulic power into an upper 
chamber, is the rough and ready work of the warehousing gang. 
Next, under the direction of the warehouse or vault keeper, the 
goods are stowed away awaiting the last and final operation. For 
the dock company not only shelter the wares committed to their 
charge, but prepare them for sale, and in some instances make them 
‘merchantable.’ A large body of coopers mend the casks and plug 
them, after Government officials have tested the strength of the 
contents. The company’s foremen sort and sample all articles for 
the importing merchant, and in some cases operate on the goods 
under his directions. For instance, sugar is bulked which has 
been partially ‘washed’; rum _ vatted, coloured, and reduced to 
standard strength. It is in these various operations that the docks 
prove their capacity for absorbing all kinds and degrees of human 
faculty. .The well-educated failure, that unlucky production of 
the shallow intellectualism of our Board schools, can earn fivepence 
an hour as tally-clerk, setting down weights and measures, and copy- 
ing invoices. Aged men and undeveloped boys are equal to the 
cleaning and the sorting of spices. ‘The Wools’ and ‘the Teas’ 
attract the more vigorous portion of irregular labour; for the sales 
of these articles take place at certain fixed periods of the year, and the 
employment dependent on those sales is heavy, worked under pres- 
sure for time, and during long hours. And the work of the’docks is 
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typical of the life of a great city. Extremes meet, and contrasts are 
intense. There is magnificence in the variety and costliness of the 
multitudinous wares handled by the most decrepit and poverty- 
stricken worker—a hidden irony in his fate touching all things and 
enjoying none. All the necessaries and most of the luxuries of our 
elaborate civilisation pass familiarly through the dock labourer’s 
hands, or under his feet. The fine lady who sips her tea from a 
dainty cup, and talks sentimentally of the masses, is unaware that 
she is tangibly connected with them, in that the leaves from which 
her tea is drawn have been recently trodden into their case by a gang 
of the great unwashed. And it is in this work of unpacking, pre- 
paring, and repacking goods that the numberless opportunities for 
petty thefts occur, which supplement the income of the less scrupu- 
lous, and which necessitate the large body of dock police, with the 
custom of ‘rubbing down’ each labourer as he passes the dock gates. 
Sometimes the honesty of the worker is severely tried. Imagine the 
tantalising spectacle to a born lover of tobacco of masses of this 
fragrant weed actually consigned to the flames, as ‘undeclared’ by 
Custom House officials. To see it burning and not to be able to take 
so much as a pinch! I know a socialist whose grievances against 
society are centred in this burning pile of the great comforter, and 
who enters his paltry protest against this ungainly order of things 
by lining his coat pockets at the risk of two months’ hard labour and 
dock ostracism. 

I herewith give the numbers of those employed by the three 
East London docks, classed according to regularity or irregularity of 
employment. 

West AND East Inp1A Docks. 
Outdoor staff : 


Foremen, &c. . 3 ‘ ‘ 457 
Police , : " : é 114 Total 
Permanent labourers ° , 247 
Irregularly employed : 
Maximum . . + 25355 
Minimum , : ° 600 
Preferred for employment or 
* Royals’ ° ‘ 700 


818 regularly employed 


Average 1,311 irregularly employed 


2,129 


LONDON AND St. KATHERINE Docks. 


Outdoor staff: 
Foremen, &c. . ‘ a 400 
Police. ‘ ° ‘ . 100 
Artisans . : : : : 150 
Permanent labourers . ; 420 
Irregularly employed : 

Maximum : ° «3,700 
Minimum ° , ».) 3,300 

Preferred for employment or 
‘Ticket men’. : 450 


3,270 regularly employed 


] Average 2,200 irregularly employed 


3,270 
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MILLWALL Docks. 
‘Outdoor staff : 
Contractors’ permanent staff of labour . . . 300 
Irregularly employed (gaining livelihood here) . 500 


800 

It will be observed that the Millwall Docks employ comparatively 
few hands. The trade is chiefly corn and timber, the discharging 
of which needs special skill and sinew. The Millwall Dock hands are 
therefore superior to the ordinary dock and waterside labourers. And 
there are other reasons for excluding the workers at these docks from 
any general description of London labour. They are for the most part 
countrymen imported some years back to break a combination of corn 
porters. Cut off by their residence in the interior of the Isle of Dogs 
from the social influences of the East End, they have retained many 
traits of provincial life. As a rule they belong to some religious 
organisation, and are united together in clubs and benefit societies. 
And the system of employment prevalent at the Millwall Docks is 
most efficient and satisfactory in its results to men and masters. The 
whole work is let out to large labour contractors. This form of the 
contract system is not open to the objection rightly advanced against 
the small working-man contractor. The men who undertake the 
whole responsibility and liability of the various operations of dis- 
charging, warehousing, and overside delivery at the Millwall Docks 
are naturally, if only from self-interested motives, above the tempta- 
tions of treating and bribery from candidates for employment. They 
combine the close personal supervision of the practical man earning 
profit instead of drawing a fixed salary, with the long-sighted policy 
of the large employer anxious for the physical and moral well-being 
of the workman. And in this case the contractors live near their work 
and associate freely with their men. Each master has a small per- 
manent staff of labourers, guaranteed 1/. a week and averaging 335. 
all the year through. The irregular hands, most of whom, in the 
past times of good trade were on the permanent staff, are well known 
to the contractors, and shift about from one to another earning a more 
or less regular livelihood, and rarely leave the Millwall Docks in 
search of other work. The true casual is seldom employed, for from 
lack of skill or power of endurance, the loss on his work is excessive. 

The methods of employing the lowest class of labour differ in the 
West and East India and in the London and St. Katherine Docks, 
though the work undertaken by these companies is practically the 
same. The West and East India Company have resisted the pressure 
in favour of piece-work and the contract system; and have shown a 
laudable desire, from the working-man’s point of view, to retain a 
large permanent staff. On the other hand there is no recognised 
class of ‘preference’ labourers, but the foreman of each department 
has on his books a certain number of men called ‘Royals,’ who are 
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* actually preferred for employment on account of superior power, long 
service, or more regular application for work. These men and others 
are taken on each morning according to the needs of the day. They 
are chosen by the company’s foreman and are paid 5d. an hour. 
As aslight encouragement to good work, and supposing the task has 
been accomplished at a certain rate of profit to the company, a ‘ plus’ 
is divided in definite proportions among the different members of the 
gang. This ‘ plus’ averages a halfpenny an hour to the ordinary 
worker. The daily earnings of the irregular hands at the West India 
Dock varied last year from 2s. gd. to 4s. 34d., and averaged about 
35. 6d. without ‘ plus.’ 

The London and St. Katherine’s Company have a smaller perma- 
nent staff in proportion to the work done, and depend more on casual 
labour. A considerable number of men, possessing a preferred right 
to employment, act as an intermediate class between the permanent 
staff and the ‘casualty’ men. And this company have introduced a 
mixed system of employing their casualty men. ‘The casuals who work 
directly for the company are paid ‘s¢. an hour; but half the work of 
these docks is let out to small contractors, generally their own per- 
manent or preference labourers. In 1880 the casuals struck against 
this system. They declared that they were being ‘ sweated ’—that 
the hunger for work induced men to accept starvation rates. The 
company responded to their appeal. Now the ganger is bound to 
pay his hands a minimum of 6d. an hour. It is to be feared, however, 
that the struggle for work overleaps this restriction, and that a recog- 
nised form of sweating has been exchanged for an unrecognised and 
more demoralising way of reducing wages—by the bribery and cor- 
ruption necessary to secure employment. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the two big dock 
companies employ three classes of workers—permanent, preference, 
and casual. As this distinction runs through waterside as well as 
dock employment, and is built up in the most important labour forma- 
tion of East London, I shall attempt to describe the larger features 
distinguishing these social strata; and I shall try to give the more 
important economic, social, and moral conditions under which they 
are formed and exist. 

At least the docks are free from the reproach of other London 
industries: they are not overrun with foreigners. The foreign 
element is conspicuous by its absence—unless Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeds in persuading us that the Irish are foreigners. For Paddy 
enjoys more than his proportional share of dock work with its privileges 
and its miseries. He is to be found especially among the irregular 
hands, disliking as a rule the ‘six to six business’ for six days of the 
week. And the cockney-born Irishman, as distinguished from the 
immigrant, is not favourably looked upon by the majority of em- 
ployers. In a literal and physical sense the sins of the forefather 
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are visited tenfold upon the children, intensifying the evil of a grow- 
ing Irish population. 

Unfortunately the presence of the foreigner is the only un- 
pleasant feature common to East London which is omitted from 
the composition of dock and waterside life. In another general 
characteristic the life of the docks is typical of metropolitan exist- 
ence. There is no union for trade or other purposes among dock 
or waterside labourers—there is even antagonism, or at least utter 
indifference and carelessness, between the different classes of dock 
employés. The foreman is distinctly the official. Directly the day’s 
work is over he hurries from a disreputable neighbourhood back into 
the odour of respectability which permeates a middle-class suburb. 
There, in one of those irreproachable houses furnished. with the inevit- 
able bow window, and perchance with a garden, or at least with a 
back-yard wherein to keep and ride the hobby, he leads the most 
estimable life. Doubtless he is surrounded by a wife and family, 
perhaps keeps a maid-of-all-work, and has a few selected friends. 
He meddles little with the public business of his district, leaving 
that to retail tradesmen. He belongs to no political, and most fre- 
quently to no religious, organisation, and he disapproves of working 
men’s clubs, which he fails to distinguish from the ‘ public.’ Bred up 
from childhood in dock uniform, he has however the interests of his 
trade at heart. He has watched subsidised foreign vessels stealing 
the business from English hands; hence the one article of his 
political creed—the one bond uniting him to all grades of dock 
labour—faith in protection. Otherwise he lives unto himself. And 
in this he only follows the example of his superior ia social position 
and culture, the wealthy East-end brewer or dock shareholder. ill 
alike obey the external formula of the individualist creed: Am I my 
brother’s keeper ? 

It is hardly fair, however, to cite the want of sympathy between 
the dock foremen and the dock labourers as peculiar to metropolitan 
dock life. Even in the provinces foremen look at all questions from 
the employer’s point of view, and distrust of the men is proved by 
the common trades union rule which disallows the membership of 
foremen. But in the provincial town the foreman and the labourers 
will inhabit the same street, or at least the same district, and usually 
there will be some tie, political, religious, or educational, which will 
bind all classes together. In London it is the exception that proves 
the rule. Men of the upper and middle class who fulfil their duty 
towards those of a lower class with whom they are naturally con- 
nected by neighbourhood or by business, are forced by the pressure 
of work to be done to undertake more than their duty. Overtaxed 
energies, depressed spirits induce the more earnest minds to re- 
nounce the interests and amusements of their own station. Grey 
tones overcast the mind as well as the complexion. The duty-loving 
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citizen is gradually transformed into the professional philanthropist, 
viewing all things with the philanthropic bias which distorts judg- 
ment and lends an untrue proportion to the facts of existence. His 
mental vision is focussed on the one huge spot of misery, and in his 
solitude to lessen it he forgets, and would sometimes sacrifice, the 
surrounding area of happiness. 

But the universal dislocation of the social life of East London 
manifests itself in the docks not only by the absence of all ties 
between employer, foremen, and men, but in the complete severance 
of the different grades of labour, and, among the more respectable 
of the working class, in the isolation of the individual family. The 
‘permanent’ man of the docks ranks in the social scale below the 
skilled mechanic or artisan. With a wage usually from twenty to 
twenty-five shillings a week and an average family, he exists above 
the line of poveity, though in times of domestic trouble he frequently 
sinks below it. He is perforce respectable and his life must needs 
be monotonous. His work requires little skill or intelligence—the 
one absolute condition is regular and constant attendance all the 
year through. He has even a yested interest in regularity—the 
dock company acting as a benefit society in sickness and death—an 
interest which he forfeits if he is discharged for neglect of work. By 
the irregular hands the permanent man is looked upon as an inferior 
foreman and disliked as such, or despised as a drudge. He, in his 
turn, resents the popular characterisation of dock labourers as the 
‘scum of the earth.’ As a rule the permanent men do not live in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the docks. They are scattered far 
and wide in Forest Gate, Hackney, Upton, and other outlying 
districts; the regularity of their wage enabling them to live in a 
small house rented at the same figure as one room in Central 
London. And if the temptation of cheap food, and employment for 
the wife and children, induces a permanent man to inhabit St. 
George’s-in-the-East or Limehouse, he will be found in a ‘ Peabody’ 
or some strictly regulated model dwelling. He will tell you: ‘I 
make a point of not mixing with anyone,’ and perhaps he will 
sorrowfully complain ‘when the women gets thick together there’s 
always a row.’ It is the direful result of the wholesale desertion of 
these districts by the better classes that respectability means social 
isolation, with its enfeebling and disheartening effect. In common 
with all other working men with a moderate but regular income, 
the permanent dock labourer is made by his wife. If she be a tidy 
woman and a good manager, decently versed in the rare arts of 
cooking and sewing, the family life is independent, even comfortable, 
and the children may follow in the father’s footsteps or rise to better 
things. If she be a gossip and a bungler—worse still a drunkard— 
the family sink to the low level of the East London street, and the 
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children are probably added to the number of those who gain their 
livelihood by irregular work and by irregular means. 

But the foremen and permanent men are, after all, the upper ten 
of dock life, and our interest is naturally centred in the large mass 
of labour struggling for a livelihood, namely, in the irregular hands 
employed by the docks, warehouses, and wharves of East London. 
I have not been able to collect complete statistics of waterside 
employment. But from the evidence I gathered both from masters 
and men the condition of wharf employment does not materially 
differ from that of dock labour; and the ratio between the number 
of applicants ‘for work and the number of hands taken on would be 
much the same along the waterside as at the dock gates. Now, we 
know from Mr. Charles Booth’s! inquiry that there are 10,000 casual 
labourers resident in the Tower Hamlets employed principally at the 
docks, Waterside labourers were placed by Mr. Charles Booth in a 
different class. The average of irregular hands employed by the 
three dock companies stands at 3,o00%—that is, there is daily work 
at 3s. 6d. a day for 3,000 men supposing the business could be 
spread evenly throughout the year, and worked during regular hours. 
I do not wish to maintain that these figures represent the exact 
equation between those who desire, or are supposed to desire, work 
and the number actually employed. But I believe it is an 
approximately true statement, and that the qualifications on either 
side may be fairly balanced against each other. Neither do I wish 
to imply that the earnings of an irregular hand can be calculated ‘by 
a rule of three sum, working out at 6s. 3¢. a week. On the contrary, 
the most striking fact observed by those who live among these 
people is that there are definite grades of wage-earning capacity or 
wage-earning luck corresponding to a great extent with distinct 
strata of moral and physical condition noticeable in the dock and 
waterside population of Tower Hamlets. 

First, there is the broad distinction of those who are ‘ preferred’ 
for employment, and those who are not. At the London and St, 
Katherine Docks 400 of the irregular hands have an actual preference 
right to employment. These ‘ticket men’ will earn from 155. to 
1/7. a week, and, as before said, are sometimes transformed into 
labour contractors working off their own bat. At the West and East 
India, and at most of the wharves and warehouses, there are a 
certain number of men who are usually secure of work if there be 
any. They are for the most part an honest, hard-working set, who 
have. established themselves by their regular attendance and honesty 
in the confidence of their employers. These men, together with the 
more constant of the casuals, are to my mind the real victims of ir- 

1¢The Population of Tower Hamlets,’ read before the Statistical Society; May 


1887, London: Stanford, 1887. 
2 This calculation excludes the ‘ticket men’ of L. and St. K. 
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regular trade. If they be employed by small contractors, unprincipled 
foremen, or corrupt managers, they are liable to be thrust on one 
side for others who stand drink, or pay back a percentage of the 
rightful wage. Physically they suffer from the alternation of heavy 
work for long hours and the unfed and uninterested leisure of slack 
seasons. And the time during which they are ‘ out o’ work ’ hangs heavily 
on their hands. For not only are they and their families subject to 
the low moral tone of the neighbourhood in which they pass their 
days and nights, but they habitually associate with the lower class 
of casuals, keeping company with them at the gates and drinking 
with them at the ‘public.’ From my own observation as a rent- 
collector, and from the evidence collected by Mr. Charles Booth from 
the School Board visitors, the professional dock labourer (as distin- 
guished from the drift of other trades, and from the casual by in- 
clination) earns from 12s. to 15s. a week supposing his earnings were 
to be spread evenly throughout the year. But a large wage one 
week and none the next, or—as in the case of the wool sales—six 
months’ work and six months’ leisure, are not favourable conditions 
to thrift, temperance, and good management. Payment by the hour, 
with the uncertainty as to whether a job will last two or twenty-four 
hours, and the consequently incalculable nature of even the daily 
income, encourages all the wasteful habits of expenditure which have 
been noticed by Mrs. Barnett, of St. Jude’s, as characteristic of this 
class. The most they can do in their forlorn helplessness is to make 
the pawnbroker their banker, and the publican their friend. Many 
of the professional dock labourers live in common lodging-houses of the 
more reputable kind. If married they must submit to the dreari- 
ness of a one-roomed home which, even in its insufficiency, costs 
them from 3s. to 4s. 6d. out of their scanty earning. More likely than 
not the wife spends her day straining, by miserably paid work, to 
meet the bare necessities of existence. I say that the work is miserably 
paid, but I do not wish to imply that it does not usually realise its 
worth; my experience being that the work of the women of this class, 
owing to a lack of training and discipline, is not worth subsistence 
wage. And the fact that the wife can and frequently does work weakens 
the already disheartened energies of the husband, and with the inevi- 
table neglect of children and home tends to drag the whole family down 
into the lower ranks of casuals. 

The earnings of the professional dock labourer are not only depen- 
dent on the vicissitudes of dock trade. The uncertainty resulting 
from variation in the demand is intensified by the day-to-day altera- 
tion in the supply of labour. As far as my experience reaches, dock 
and waterside employers are the only masters of importance who 
neither give nor require characters. A strong man presents himself 
at the gate. He may be straight from one of her Majesty’s jails, but 
if he be remarkable for sinew he strikes the quick eye of contractor 
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or foreman. The professional dock labourer is turned away and the 
newcomer is taken on. I have heard it argued that the docks ful- 
fil a special mission towards society in giving men a chance who have 
lost their position through one false step. I answer that for one man 
taken on, another is pushed on one side and hundreds are demoralised. 
The professional dock labourer retires disgusted ; why exert himself 
to rise early and apply regularly if he is to be unofficially dismissed, 
not for any lack of duty or any special failure of strength, but simply 
because another has sunk from a higher plane of physical existence 
and is superior to him in brute force? And the widely known fact 
that a man without a character can live by dock labour becomes the 
turning point in many lives. It decides the man trembling in the 
balance to choose the evil course—to throw on one side the irksome 
shackles of honesty and regularity. And I altogether deny that the 
newcomer, if he has sunk from better things, is ‘given a chance.’ 
If so, it is the-same description of chance yielded by indifferent relatives 
to the unfortunate individual with a tendency to drink when they 
dispatch him to an outlandish colony, away from the restraints. of 
public opinion, and far from the influence of family affection. It is 
a chance to go quickly and irretrievably to the bad. For the casual 
by misfortune is subject to exactly the same economic and social con- 
ditions as the casual by profession. Taken on one day, he is over- 
looked the next. He may stave off starvation, but he cannot rise to 
permanent employment. To have worked at the docks is sufficient 
to damn a man for other work. Indeed his condition is more actively 
miserable than that of the professional dock labourer. He at least 
is acclimatised to his surroundings. His mind and body have become 
by a slow process of deterioration adapted to the low form of life 
which he is condemned to live. But far more depressing to those 
who work among these people even than this indifference to their 
own condition 1s the sickening cry of the sinking man or woman, 
dragging the little ones down into a poverty from which there is no 
arising. And apart from work, and away from the comfortless and 
crowded home, neither husband, wife, nor children have any alterna- 
tive or relief except in the low level of monotonous excitement of the 
East End street. Respectability and culture have fled, the natural 
leaders of the working class have deserted their post; the lowest 
element sets the tone of East-end existence. Weary of work, and 
sick with the emptiness of stomach and mind, the man or the woman 
wanders into the street. The sensual laugh, the coarse joke, the 
brutal fight, or the mean and petty cheating of the street bargain 
are the outward sights yielded by society to soothe the inward con- 
dition of overstrain or hunger. Alas! for the pitifulness of this ever- 
recurring drama of low life—this long chain of unknowing iniquity, 
children linked on to parents, friends to friends, ah, and lovers to 
lovers—bearing down to that bottomless pit of decaying life. 

And decay breeds parasites. The casual by misfortune tends to 
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become the casual by inclination. The victims of irregular trade, 
and of employment given without reference to character, are slowly 
but surely transformed into the sinners of East-end society. Like 
attracts like. The ne’er-do-well of all trades and professions, the 
haters of the dull monotony of country labour, drift up to East 
London, the centre of odd jobs and charitable assistance. Dock and 
waterside employers acknowledge this fact. For they unanimously 
assert that after they have taken on the average number of hands 
they strike a quality of labour which is not worth subsistence wage. 
As an instance I give a case, for the truth of which I can personally 
vouch. One day last year a flush of business obliged a labour- 
contractor to ‘clear the gates.’ Two gangs composed of equal 
numbers were employed on the same job, the one made up of perma- 
nent hands, the other of casuals. Working during the same hours, 
the first gang discharged 260 tons, the second 60 tons. I need 
hardly add that the one operation, besides yielding a handsome wage 
to the men (it was worked by the piece), was profitable to the em- 
ployer; while the work of the casuals was a dead loss to the con- 
tractor, forced to pay the minimum wage of fivepence an hour. In 
truth, the occasional employment of this class of labour by the docks, 
waterside, and other East-end industries is a gigantic system of out- 
door relief—and anyone desirous of studying the inevitable effect of 
outdoor relief in the East-end should come and live amongst those 
people. Rise early and watch the crowd at the St. Katherine or the 
West and East India gates. The bell rings, the gate opens, and the 
struggling mass surge into the docks. The foremen and contractors 
stand behind the chain, or in the wooden boxes. The ‘ticket men’ 
pass through, and those constantly preferred are taken on without 
dispute. Then the struggle for the last tickets. To watch it one 
would ‘think it was life and death to those concerned. But Jack 
having secured a ticket by savage fight, sells it to needier Tom for 
twopence, and goes off with the coppers to drink or to gamble. 
Or, if the flush of business forces the employers to ‘clear the gates,’ 
many of those who on a slack morning would be most desperate in 
their demand for work will ‘book off’ after they have earned suf- 
ficient for a pint of beer and pipe of tobacco and a night’s lodging. 
Or ‘take a day which offers no employment—watch the crowd as it 
disperses. The honest worker, not as yet attracted by the fascina- 
tions of East-end social life, will return to his home with a heavy 
heart. ‘There'he-will mind the baby, while his wife seeks work ; or, 
if not entirely hopeless, he trudges wearily along the streets search- 
ing in-vain for permanent work. But the greater part of the crowd 
will lounge down the waterside and stand outside the wharf and dock 
gates. As the day dawns on the more respectable element will dis- 
appear, while its place will be taken by the professional ‘cadger’ 
and dock lounger. A gentleman who has lived and worked in this 
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district twenty-three years, estimates the number of dock and water- 
side loungers at 2,000. These men would work at no price. They 
gain their livelihood by petty theft, by cadging the earnings of their 
working friends, through gambling or drink, and by charitable. assist- 
ance. From all accounts I very much fear that these are the recipi- 
ents of the free breakfasts with which the well-to-do West End in 
times of social panic soothes its own conscience, and calms its own 
fears. But, apart from this semi-criminal class, the staple of the dock 
and waterside population subsisting by means of the extreme fluctua- 
tion and irregularity of employment is made up of those who are 
either mentally or physically unfit for worthful and persistent work. 
These men hang about for the ‘odd hour’ or work one day in the 
seven.. They live on stimulants and tobacco, varied with bread and 
tea and salt fish. Their passion is gambling. Sections of them are 
hereditary casuals; a larger portion drift’from the country. They 
have a constitutional hatred to regularity and forethought, and a 
need for paltry excitement. They are late risers, sharp-witted 
talkers, and, above all, they have that agreeable tolerance for their 
own and each other’s vices which seems characteristic of a purely 
leisure class, whether it lies at the top or the bottom of society. But 
if we compare them with their brothers and sisters in the London Club 
and West End drawing-room we must admit that in one respect they 
are strikingly superior. The stern reality of ever-pressing starvation 
draws all together. Communism is a necessity of their life, they 
share all with one another, and as a class they are quixotically 
generous. It is this virtue and the courage with which they face 
privation that lend a charm to life among them. Socially they have 
their own peculiar attractiveness; economically they are worthless, 
and morally worse than worthless, for they drag others who live 
among them down to their own level. They are parasites eating the 
life out of the working class, demoralising and discrediting it. 

I venture to think that the existence, and I fear the growth, of 
this..leisure class in our great cities, notably in London, is the 
gravest problem of the future. Mr. Charles Booth calculates that 
in Tower Hamlets School Board district alone, with a population of 
450,000, over 50,000 belong to a class described by: him as ‘leisure 
bounded very closely by the pressure of want.’ The semi-criminal 
class he estimates at 7,000, and the irregular poor—the ‘ victims of 
competition,’ those who would work if they could—he counts at 
30,000. Thus we have 13 per cent. of the entire population of Tower 
Hamlets living below the line of decent life, while 22 per cent. exist 
on the line of poverty, and all alike are subject to the physically 
deteriorating and morally brutalising conditions which I have sought 
to describe. If this is the to-day, what will be the to-morrow? For 
we have seen that the employment offered by the docks and wharves 
is of necessity declining. There is a movement downward in the 
grades of labour. Permanent men are being everywhere dismissed, 
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while preference men are becoming mere casuals. And as regards 
the export trade, the secretary of the Stevedores’ Union informed me 
that a short time after the opening of the Suez Canal the Union 
numbered 2,000. ‘[o-day the Union numbers 1,700, and he assured 
me that 500 could do the work offered. The case of the non-union 
stevedores is still worse. And not only is the direct employment 
offered by the docks and waterside decreasing, but the dependent 
industries, such as sack-making and cooperage, have almost ceased to 
exist. Sugar comes packed in bags instead of casks, and the sacks needed 
here are manufactured wholesale at Dundee. And yet in spite of this 
steady shrinkage of employment we have an increasing drift of low- 
class labour into London. Therefore it is not difficult to decipher 
the conditions through which this leisure class is formed and exists. 
They may be summed up in the seemingly paradoxical statement: 
the difficulty of living by regular work, and the ease of living with- 
out it. I will end this paper, somewhat presumptuously, by an 
attempt to discover whether or no these conditions are removable— 
by an effort to determine the exact line between the preventible and 
the inevitable in the evil of East-end life. 

Let us take the first condition—the difficulty of living by regular 
work. It is evident that the docks and waterside employers cannot 
augment their business; the question remains whether it is possible 
for them to give more regular employment—that is, to increase the 
earnings of the honest and capable worker, while discontinuing the 
outdoor relief to the ‘casuals by inclination.’ I think we may rest 
assured that if a practicable plan were suggested by which this might 
be effected the employer would be the first to take advantage of it, 
for the loss entailed by the bad work of the casual is a fact unplea- 
santly realised in the balance sheet. But anyone who has glanced 
through the résumé of trade events prefacing this article will have 
perceived that the docks and wharves of East London are about as 
helpless as the labourers at their gates. In many instances we are 
railing at dying men. With a declining business and rapidly disap- 
pearing profits, the docks and wharves are played off one against 
another by multitudinous London shipowners and merchants, until, 
as a wharfinger pathetically remarked, ‘ We shall soon be forced to pay 
them handsomely for the privilege of discharging and housing their 
goods.’ Neither do I wish to localise the evil one step further up. 
Shipowners and merchants are in their turn the victims of the dislo- 
cated state of metropolitan life. In the ‘individualism run wild,’ in 
the uncontrolled competition of metropolitan industry, unchecked by 
public opinion or by any legislative regulation of employment, such 
as the Factory Acts, it seems impossible for any set of individuals, 
whether masters or men, to combine together to check the thoughtless 

* This does not represent the want of employment at the East End, but in the 
Port of London. Stevedores are a compact body of men employed at the Tilbury, 
Royal Albert and Victoria Docks, as well as the East London Docks. 
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and useless caprices of that spoilt child of the nineteenth century— 
the consumer. The only radical remedy is a kind. of municipal 
socialism, which many of us would hesitate to adopt, and which in 
the case of the docks and waterside would take the form of amalga- 
mation under a Public Trust. This would facilitate a better organisa- 
tion of trade and admit the dovetailing of business. And supposing 
the Public Board did not undertake to provide the labour, they could 
at least throw open the gates to a limited number or labour con- 
tractors working under legislative regulations, who would be enabled 
by the extent of their business to maintain permanent staffs of work- 
men. I believe that. the idea of a Public Trust is not regarded. as 
without the sphere of practical politics by dock and waterside author- 
ities. But if any form of amalgamation should be adopted, if any 
description of monopoly should be sanctioned by the State, I. would 
earnestly plead that the true interest of the working. class should 
not be neglected, and their economic and. social condition) entirely 
sacrificed to the convenience of. the trader and the dividend of the 
shareholder... The conscience of the country was awakened to the 
iniquity of allowing the whole. factory population to. be deteriorated 
and. brutalised by overstrain and absence of all moral and sanitary 
regulations. Why. should we suffer the greater evil of a system of 
employment which discourages honest and persistent work, and 
favours the. growth of a demoralised and demoralising class of bad 
workers and evil livers? 

The second condition—the ease of living without regular wage— 
is at. once the result and the cause of irregular employment. For 
supposing low-class labour ceased to exist round. about the docks, it 
is clear that. the employer would be forced to arrange his work so as 
to provide employment for a permanent staff. A limited and. high- 
class labour market would be an ‘inevitable’ before which even. the 
‘ inevitables’ of spasmodic trade and competition would. bend and 
give way. NowlI have. dealt with the possibility. of making employ- 
ment more regular. How can we lessen the evil from the other side, 
and, by discouraging the low-class labour-drift into. London, force 
employers to use permanent hands? For, besides the subsistence 
yielded by the odd jobs of metropolitan industry, there are other 
forces working towards the same end—encouraging and enabling the 
worker to cast off wage-earning capacity and deteriorate into the 
industrial parasite. First and foremost the extensive charitable. assis- 
tance doled out in the metropolis. The well-to-do West-enders, 
unwilling to dedicate persistent thought and feeling to their fellow- 
citizens, suffer from periodical panic, and under the influence of a 
somewhat contemptible combination of fear and stricken conscience 
fling huge sums of money into the yawning gulf of hopeless desti- 
tution. Eighty thousand pounds dribbles out in shillings and 
pence to first comers. The far-reaching advertisement of irre- 
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sponsible charity acts as a powerful magnet deepening and widening 
the stream of low-class labour into London. Whole sections of 
the population are demoralised, men and women throwing down 
their work right and left in order to qualify for relief. And the 
conclusion of the whole matter is intensified congestion of the 
labour market—angry, bitter feeling for the insufficiency of the 
pittance or rejection of the claim. And allied to this sin of thought- 
less gifts is the desertion of the educated classes of their posts as 
leaders of public opinion. The social atmosphere of the East End 
favours idleness varied by gambling and drink; public opinion is 
against worthful and persistent work. Many fall who might have 
stood, and in spite of hundreds of unemployed it is hard to find 
honest and capable workmen. These are evils which an awakened 
conscience and a better understanding of the conditions of the 
people among rich and poor alike will alone cure. As for the much- 
talked-of panacea of State-aided emigration, even if it were applicable 
to East End labour, it would be useless unless the State were pre- 
pared to prohibit imigration. Transport your 50,000 to-day, and 
if the conditions of irregular employment, charitable. assistance and 
a debased public opinion remain, their places will be taken to-morrow. 

Perhaps the most certain conclusion is this: a more vivid reali- 
sation of the problem will bring with it sternness as well as true 
charity. For suppose we are able by socialistic legislation or by a 
reformed public opinion to reorganise society in the interests of the 
great body of workers. Then, industry may yield regular and high 
wage to those actually employed. In particular instances, Co-opera- 
tion and Trade-Unionism have already achieved this ideal. But 
reasoning proves, as experience has shown, that the better organisation 
of trade will leave the industrial outcast more hopelessly destitute. 
Regular work to a compact body of men means the withdrawal of all 
chances of independent livelihood from those who have fallen from 
the ranks of the working army; and in a highly organised. industrial 
system there will be no intermediate ground between persistent 
work with good pay and no work and starvation. Those who fail, 
whether by misfortune or through incapacity, will become mere 
parasites. To these men and women we could only offer the bare 
necessaries of existence, given under conditions of restraint. Society 
cannot permit the direct multiplication of the unemployed; and by 
the irksomeness of the relief offered she must discourage all colla- 
teral increase of their numbers. In short, if society is to be recon- 
stituted on a socialistic basis, the workhouse of to-day will only. 
foreshadow in the severity of its regulations the workhouse of the 


future. 
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On the 8th of June I sailed from the Pirzeus, and passing Crete and 
classic Tenedos, and the lovely Dardanelles, on the roth we were 
safely at anchor below the citadel of Pera. 

The: panorama of Constantinople requires no description from my 
pen. Its wonders are narrated by almost every traveller who has the 
capacity of writing his impressions of a position which besides a 
wealth of endowment at the hand of Nature owes perhaps its greatest 
attraction to the efforts of many generations of workers at once 
skilful and devoted. It was written of those to whose extraordinary 
energies we in India owe the Taj-Mahal and many other great 
national monuments, that they ‘designed like giants but finished 
like jewellers,’ and when I call to mind the rare completeness of St. 
Sofia, and of a hundred more mosques and palaces which fringe the 
Bosphorus, I am compelled to admit that, in greatness of conception 
and in faithfulness of elaboration, the old artificers of Byzantium 
must have been at least the equals of my own countrymen. And if 
we contrast the modern buildings at Constantinople with those 
mighty monuments of old, the value of national strength and sta- 
bility is very plainly apparent. To-day, while mosques and palaces 
are decaying, no work of any real beauty is undertaken, because there 
is this sentiment in the national mind: ‘For whom are we building, 
for our own posterity or for the infidel?’ In view of the impossibility 
of any reliable forecast of the future of this lovely corner of Europe, 
the industry of a naturally active nation is warped and stifled. 

I never before fully realised the fact. that the Russian advance 
after Plevna in 1878 had brought the Cossack to the very threshold 
of St. Sofia. What a graphic incident was the timely arrival of the 
British fleet from Besika Bay! There was the Russian army of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas under an ambitious and idolised commander, 
the dashing Skobeleff. The Turkish defences are destroyed; the 
Sacred City, the possession of which is the day dream of every Russian, 
lies completely at the mercy of the victorious battalions. Imploring 
messages from Skobeleff to the Czar, that the army may be permitted 
to occupy Constantinople, are flashing over the wires to St. Petersburg. 
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And lo! the very next morning Admiral Hornby with the British 
fleet is almost within rifle-shot, lying at anchor off the Prince’s 
Islands! Farewell every prospect of occupation! The Russian camp 
with its flimsy entrenchments is completely commanded by the 
enormous ordnance of those great floating castles, while at three miles 
the Russian light field-artillery would be as powerless as popguns to 
pierce those steel hulls. So St. Sofia was saved, at least for that 
time, from the foot of the infidel. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance of the fact that no 
mere land force unsupported by a fleet can ever capture this extra- 
ordinary capital. Half a million Russians could hardly hold it even 
against the guns of the Turkish navy. Such fortifications as there 
are around the city walls are exposed to short-range bombardment at 
all points from the water. It would be quite impracticable for an in- 
vading army to intrench itself upon arrival, unless it could rely upon 
some weeks of steady work, without being interfered with from 
the water lines. And therefore it appears that Constantinople is secure 
unless the attacking army is supported by a navy powerful enough 
to silence the forts, and to force its way in, either through the narrow 
Dardanelles, or—making an eastern entry from the side of the Black 
Sea; to successfully run the gauntlet, at short range, of the numerous 
masked batteries of the Bosphorus. Unless therefore the Turkish 
garrisons of these forts should prove treacherous, or the forts them- 
selves be neglected, the capture of Constantinople is nearly im- 
possible. 

It is not necessary that I should describe in these diaries the 
beauty of mosques, of palaces and kiosks—all this has been detailed 
with due elaboration by Murray and Baedeker. The interest that 
we from India now have in the future of the Osmanli is a political 
and a religious interest, an interest which is growing from day to day 
with every improvement in the means of communication between 
India and Europe. During the month I spent on the Bosphorus, I 
had many opportunities of discussing the political position with the 
representatives of those different powers which are waiting and 
watching with evident impatience to seize the heritage of ‘the sick 
man.’ I confess however that I do not at all share the view that the 
doom of Turkey in Europe is sealed, and that the day of execution is 
at hand. True there are causes that make for disintegration, and I 
can well believe that the present nearly chaotic condition of the 
executive of the Porte and the difficulties ever placed in the way of 
all the necessary reforms, whether political, social, or industrial, have 
seriously discouraged, especially in England, the true friends of 
Turkey. But when the day comes, and perhaps it is very near at 
hand, when the alternative presented to the Sultan and to the great 
powers is either Russia in possession of Constantinople or that those 
constitutional reforms necessary to restore the vitality of the Ottoman 
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Empire shall be undertaken by joint agreement with England, 
Germany, Austria and Italy,—when this day does come, then right 
counsels will prevail, and Turkey, a country of great beauty and natural 
resources, and peopled by a community which, at least in the lower 
classes of society, is singularly brave, industrious, and law-abiding, 
will again assert its position, and afford as of old an effective support 
to the balance of power in Europe. 

When I sailed from Alexandria the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
was regarded as an accomplished fact. On my arrival at Constanti- 
nople it was understood that some mere points of formality were 
still delaying the exchange of the ratifications, but during the month 
which I spent on the Bosphorus the attitude of France and Russia 
was so determined and so hostile: that Sir Henry Wolff's convention 
entirely collapsed. Probably such a failure under such circumstances 
will be; as regards the future, very valuable and very effective in defin- 
ing still more sharply the two disputant. groups upon the Bosphorus. 
All. that diplomacy could effect in support of Sir Henry Wolff and 
Sir William White was done by the German, Austrian, and Italian 
ambassadors; but M. de Montebello’s language to his Imperial 
Majesty was the language of actual menace, and while the Sultan 
thought it politic to yield, his sense: of the indignity is certain ‘for 
all time to:come to influence his relations with the French Republic. 
A sovereign, too, of far less discrimination than Abdul Hamid 
will not fail to recognise: that, in shaping his course: in the future, 
whether at home or in Egypt, he has nothing to gain, but everything 
to lose, by giving support to the forces of France and Russia. These 
two nations are to-day completely alone in Europe. In each, social and 
constitutional issues from within, are threatening a general disruption ; 
each is almost hopelessly embarrassed by the burden of debts and 
standing armies. If either nation is to survive this century without 
revolution and a national reconstruction, it can only be effected by 
peace, by economies, and; in Russia at least, by certain large con- 
stitutional concessions for which the Slavic peoples everywhere are 
at present waiting with much impatience. Under these circum- 
stances, it is certain that the Sultan can now be relied upon to listen 
to those who tell him that the salvation of Turkey is to be achieved 
at home, and not by submission to outside influences. An honest 
administration and effective reforms at home will secure for the 
Porte zealous and active allies abroad. Russia’s policy on the 
Bosphorus has been, and to-day is, controlled by Ignatieff’s maxim, 
that under sufficient pressure Turkey can always be relied upon to 
yield. But when a man has retired to the very edge of a cliff he 
cannot be as pliant as when concession cost him little. At the same 
time it would be idle to deny that, even if the possession of Constan- 
tinople itself is to become the gage of war, Turkey can no longer 
rely blindly on the support of England. There is a modern school of 
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politicians inclined to assert that the system of Turkish government 
is so bad, the whole administration so corrupt and so incongruous, 
that, come what may, no nation which would preserve its self-respect 
can any longer remain allied to the Porte. Therefore, ‘ Perish Turkey, 
England has no longer any interest in the politics of the Mediter- 
ranean.’ Even the prospect that, with Russia on the Bosphorus, 
England would lose all the rich trade of the Levant, has but little 
influence with these philosophers, who, with Western aspirations 
looking to Canada and the growth of British communities in the far- 
off Southern seas, are deliberately turning their backs upon the 
involvements of Europe and the East. But this school is probably 
not very numerous, and when the crisis of the Eastern question does’ 
come, it will be impossible for England to refuse to play her part in 
its settlement. 

England has in India some 50,000,000 of Mussulman subjects, 
including in their mass the most warlike of the native races, the 
races upon whom England must chiefly rely to roll back the tide of 
Russian aggression ; and England is not likely to forget that it was 
these very races who, in 1857, at the bidding of their Caliph, the 
Sultan Abdul Medjid, gave their united support to the British con- 
nexion at that supreme moment when their defection might have: 
cost the life of every white man and woman in India. My late 
father frequently assured me that the whole influence of the 
Califate was used most unremittingly from Constantinople to check 
the spread of the Mutiny, to rally to the English standards the 
Mussulman races of India, and that in this way the debt which 
Turkey owed to Great Britain for British support in the Crimea 
was paid in full.. And the time may again come when the devotion 
of the Mussulmans to their Calif and the shrine of St. Sofia may 
be not less necessary to Great Britain than in 1857. I am aware 
that in the Western world the religious sentiment of nations is no 
longer considered an important factor in politics, but it would not 
be wise to regard any such maxim as applicable to the East. The 
myriads who to-day in the hottest regions in the world keep for an 
entire month each year the fast of Ramadan—entire abstinence from 
all food and water between sunrise and sunset while continuing 
their full daily toil—the religious zeal that has endured this trial 
stedfastly for more than a thousand years at the bidding of the 
Prophet, is not likely to look on unmoved when his shrine at 
Mecca and his tomb at Medina have become the objective points 
of foreign aggression. The enlightened classes in India recog- 
nise that the rule of England has secured us against incessant 
internal strife, involving a perpetual exhaustion of the resources of 
our communities, and also that by a just administration of equal 
laws a very sufficient measure of individual liberty is now our birth- 
right. We have lost, as some think, our national liberties, which 
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after all were merely the liberties enjoyed by despots to compel their 
subjects to make war on one another; this so called ‘liberty’ is 
denied us; but more than 240,000,000 of us have now the right to 
live our own lives on what lines we please, and to be subject only 
to the control of a known, a written law ; and this being so, the one 
further inducement needed to keep the Mahommedan miliions for 
ever stedfast in the British connexion is the bond. of a religious 
faith and a cherished conviction that, being the loyal subjects of the 
Great White Empress, we are therefore the strongest link in -the 
natural alliance between our Queen and our Calif, between the 
temporal power in India and the spiritual power that radiates from 
the Bosphorus. And herein is the strength and the determination 
of our objection to any further Russian growth in the direction 
of India. It is less our dislike to exchange a constitutional for a 
despotic rule, for we attach but little importance to mere theories 
of representative government ; but we do all recognise that in Russia 
we are confronted with the natural and the unrelenting enemy of 
the head of our faith, and if we are destined to see Russia on the 
Bosphorus and the shrine of Mecca in her possession, where then may 
the faithful look to find the defender of their faith, the great Emir- 
al-Mumenin ? 

But it is hardly necessary, I suppose, to further emphasise the 
strong objection Mussulman India has to the Russianising of the 
Bosphorus. Every British instinct and tradition points also in the 
same direction. There are many who may consider that the author 
of Greater Britain has formed an exaggerated estimate of the military 
resources of Russia, but there is no one who can contemplate Russia 
on the Golden Horn, her fleets patrolling the Black Sea, the Bos- 
phorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the Egean, her garrisons in the 
forts of the Dardanelles, without a feeling that Asia and all Central 
and Eastern Europe might a little later become the subject and the 
serf of a Panslavic despotism. 

The real strength of the non-intervention party in England 
probably lies in the natural objection to continue to play a part in 
what promises to be a very endless, a very bloody, and a very costly 
political issue; and I freely admit that if for ever and for ever the 
Bosphorus is to be held in an always-weakening grasp, if the induce- 
ment supplied by that weakness is ever to urge Russia forward to 
breaches of the peace of Europe, that then it would be reasonable for 
England to retire in despair. But the growth of events during the 
past ten years, and especially during the past few months, appears 
to promise at the present moment a solution of the Eastern question 
both final and satisfactory, and to offer also to the great powers 
some prospect of final relief from the burden of vast standing armies 
and that taxation which is necessary to support their prodigious 
military establishments. 
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Any recent visitor to Turkey cannot fail to have been struck by 
the general expression of the friendly feeling that Turks entertain 
for Austrians; and now that, however reluctantly, every intelligent 
Turk has come to recognise that some modification of the status of 
Turkey in Europe has become inevitable, that only by a friendly 
agreement and a joint administration with some strong military 
power can Turkey hope to avert a much-dreaded Russian occupation, 
Turkish attention is now focussed on Vienna. Nor is this surprising, 
for the war clouds that impend over Eastern Europe, and the aggres- 
sive despotism which is feeling its way both eastward and southward, 
are hardly less a menace to the future of Austria than to the Osmanli 
themselves. It is better therefore that these threatened nationalities 
should make common cause before it is too late, before they have been 
compelled to succumb one after the other. But this is by no 
means the only reason for the growth of closer sympathies between 
the two nations; for Austria seems to have solved, or at least to be 
moving rapidly in the direction of a right solution of, that most 
difficult of all the problems of government—namely, how to control 
and keep together, without internal disturbances, several distinct 
nationalities differing both in race and religion. An enlightened 
system of Home Rule, co-operating with an extended franchise, has 
so brought it about that in. the Austrian Empire to-day the several 
families, Slavs, Germans, Latins, and Magyars, are living under one 
roof in very tolerable harmony. I am aware that the Austrian 
system has many detractors, and it is often said that the federal 
connection is so loose that from a military standpoint Austria is 
enfeebled. But if this is so, if Austria’s aggressive capacity is 
diminished by decentralisation, then for that very reason a. part- 
nership with Turkey would be the less dangerous to the weaker 
partner. And, too, this suggested reconstruction is the more 
attractive, not only to the Danubian principalities, but also to 
Germany and Italy because of its immense defensive force if attacked 
by Russia, its comparative powerlessness for any purpose of wanton 
aggression. 

Germany is a power in Europe whose interests make for peace; 
there is nothing so important to Germany as not merely present 
peace, but the prospect of: such conditions of stability as would 
justify a partial disarming. Germany has commercial projects 
intended to create a colonial empire, and which are quite incompati- 
ble with the present strain on her resources, the consequence of a 
vast war ever imminent. The federation of the Balkan Peninsula 
under Austrian auspices is a policy that cannot fail to recommend 
itself to Prince Bismarck; it is the natural sequence of the policy 
which Russia herself inaugurated, and which the German Chancellor 
so warmly supported in 1878. At that time Russia was very busy 
establishing and strengthening the various Danubian kingdoms. 
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Bismarck saw clearly that such morsels as Bulgaria would be far 
from digestible when the day came that Russia desired to swallow 
them, and this Russia now finds to be the case. Russia has had her 
chance and lost it; being determined to despotise and centralise, she 
has for ever estranged herself from her own offspring, so that to-day 
the local jealousies of Bulgaria, Servia, and Roumania are almost 
merged in view of the common peril of their absorption by Russia. 

Italy also could see in the Austrianising of the Balkan Peninsula 
nothing to awaken her suspicions. The events of 1866, if not~for- 
gotten, were so uniformly favourable to Italy that they left behind no 
after-taste of enmity. The immense recent constitutional changes 
in Austria, too, are the best guarantee to other powers that the growth 
of Austrian influences will be a very pacific growth indeed, and that a 
strong Austrian confederation implies the continued peace of Europe. 
Probably, for supporting the copartnership of Turkey and Austria on 
the Bosphorus, Italy might receive those southern portions of the 
Austrian Tyrol where to-day only the Italian language is spoken. 

And if Turkey on her side requires a fighting partner to insure 
her the possession of the Bosphorus, Austria needs for her industrial 
development the deep-sea harbours of Marmora and the Egean. 
Even Russia herself is less cramped for the want of ports and of 
seaboard than is the Austrian Empire, cabined and confined as 
now to use outlets such as Trieste and Fiume, which are locked and 
barred from the commerce of central Austria by the lofty ranges of the 
Carinthian Alps. Far too much has been said about the policy of 
advancing Austria to Salonica. Such an advance would not settle the 
Eastern question in the smallest degree, and is merely one of those 
political make-shifts intended to bridge the interval between one war 
and another, and to defer till some more convenient season a real 
and a final settlement. 

But what view would public opinion in England take of ‘this sug- 
gested reconstruction in the East? This is the pivotal point of all. 
It is certain that Russia will antagonise any such settlement even to 
the point of war, and in this she will be supported, at least diplo- 
matically, by all the power of France. If we:may argue from recent 
disclosures, any such proposed copartnership as that of Turkey and 
Austria on the Bosphorus will evolve some diplomatic manifesto from 
Count Montebello which will quite throw into the shade even his 
candid counsels last July. For were Russia in future to be checked 
and controlled by this immense federation, France would have to 
keep the peace of Europe at the mandate of Germany and Italy. 

The present efforts of the ambassadorial ‘conspirators’ of Therapia 
and Buyukdere can at best, it is said, only delay the evil day, and 
whether it comes in three months or in three years, war is assumed 
to be inevitable. The present incursion of Prince Ferdinand into 
Bulgaria may probably precipitate the crisis; but, on the other hand, 
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if a conference could meet and rearrange the map of Europe on some 
such lines as I have ventured to sketch, it is not impossible that 
Russia might accept the position and war might be averted; but if 
war is inevitable, then the thing most to be desired is finality, and it 
may well be that, if the issue was fairly put before the English 
electorate, Will you permit Russia to seize the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire, to destroy your trade with the Levant, and demoralise the 
conditions of your rule in India—will you permit all this or, on the 
other hand, spend, if necessary, twenty millions sterling in a final 
effort, which will certainly be successful, to settle the Eastern 
question ?—it seems reasonable to suppose that a nation so proud of 
its achievements and traditions as Great Britain would reply to this 
with no uncertain voice. The fighting material, the brave Turkish 
peasant, the cheapest and the best exemplar of that form of ‘cheap 
labour,’ is ready to England’s hand in the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey. That is an invaluable recruiting ground. What alone is 
wanted is British gold and British officers. The issue itself is of the 
utmost gravity and is pressing for instant solution. That the growth 
of Austrian influences on the Continent would be distasteful to that 
school of English politicians whose memories carry them back to the 
national struggle of Kossuth, is nearly inevitable; but less biassed 
judgments will by no means recognise in the Austria of to-day the 
foe of national liberties, and in any case the Eastern question has got 
to be settled, not by references to ancient history, but by our gene- 
ration and for our generation. It therefore remains that we should 
act without prejudice and in full view of the present crisis, our 
judgment unwarped by the history of periods that antedated consti- 
tutionalism in Austria, and the consequent rapid growth of Liberal 
principles. 

The present position of Europe is the gravest scandal that attaches 
to the nineteenth century. Originating very largely in the critical 
condition of Turkey, it has now come to this—that ‘ industrial 
development’ and the ‘ progress of civilisation’ are mere terms used 
to disguise ‘the fact that the Continent has become one vast Camp. 
It would be absurd to contend ‘that any instantaneous cure for such 
a condition of things as this lies ready to our hand, that it can 
all ‘be ‘remedied at once by a process of map-making, and by a few 
statesmen sitting round a table. On the contrary, it is nearly in- 
evitable that a bloody war must cut the Gordian knot. But it is 
the business of statesmen to act, and to fight at the right moment, 
which ‘moment appears to the present; so that war, if war there 
must needs be, may be a final war, and the outcome be such that 
thereafter the peace of Europe and the liberties of nations may no 
longer be menaced from day to day by the forces of an irresponsible 
despotism. Probably it will be objected to this settlement of the 
Eastern troubles, that it is a reckoning without the host; that Turkey 
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would never agree toa copartnership of the kind proposed, and that 
the past relations of the Porte with Austria render concerted action 
impossible. Historically, no doubt, Austria represents a Christian 
union against the Moslem Power; but to-day Austria and Turkey 
are being brought together by forces which ignore history. Common 
dangers and common misfortunes. have done much to reconcile 
historic enemies, and I believe that a promised release from present 
difficulties, coming to Turkey in the guise of federation with Austria, 
would not be unpalatable to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 

Financially the Porte is hopelessly embarrassed. Her estimated 
revenue is less than sixteen millions sterling, which has to provide 
the annual interest on a-vast debt held abroad, and also to support 
the position of a first-class military power, a power too surrounded, 
strained, and really besieged by anxious and hungry neighbours. 
The co-operation of Austria will alone remedy all this. Brigandage 
would be promptly repressed, so that the Church lands of the inte- 
rior could again be cultivated and become of commercial value. At 
present they are unsaleable wastes. These vakou/s include the most 
fertile portions of Turkey, are of immense extent, and would with 
any guarantee of secured possession be ready saleable for a hundred 
millions sterling. Any such sum would redeem the foreign debt of 
Turkey, enable her to perfect her defences, and make of her a self- 
supporting and valuable ally. To the propertied classes at Con- 
stantinople the advent of Austria would be extremely welcome. To- 
day the palaces of the Bosphorus are falling into decay, and land 
fronting on that magnificent waterway, which under different condi- 
tions would be invaluable for industrial purposes, is unused and un- 
saleable, because credit is exhausted and no one will invest in view 
of existing political uncertainties, A little further west, since the 
absorption of Bosnia by Austria, rents have trebled in Serajevo and 
other towns, all prices have risen proportionately, while the loan 
rate for money has fallen nearly a half. This condition of things is 
being closely marked by the impecunious Pashas, who now recognise 
that, granted: political stability, the district from Pera to Therapia 
would, from its beauty and its wealth of local advantages, be more 
valuable than any area of equal dimensions in Europe. 

Then also this joint administration, Turkey supported by Austria, 
would solve the religious difficulty. According to the Mahommedan 
faith, no inch of territory may be yielded to the infidel; but there 
is nothing which precludes the Sultan from accepting an eligible 
tenant, who would respect His Maijesty’s position as an historic 
Suzerain. Of more force I think is the alleged objection that 
Hungary would be alarmed at so large a numerical addition to the 
present preponderance of the Slavic element in the Austrian Empire. 
But it is hardly necessary to point out that there is all the difference 
in the world between an Empire, and a federal union with an 
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emperor as its nominal head. Slavic affinities have recently so 
entirely failed to reconcile Bulgaria to the certainty of perpetual 
interference from St. Petersburg that, granted conditions of strict 
Home Rule, the ethnical objection will hardly prove a barrier to the 
acquiescence of Hungary. 

I have briefly and imperfectly outlined in these pages that 
solution of the Eastern question which alone seems possible in view 
of the crisis at hand, the solution also which will make of the 
Queen’s Indian subjects at all times a willing soldiery. It is also 
the solution which affords the best prospect of finality, which is most 
compatible with national obligations, with the balance of power, and 
the peace of Europe during the coming century. If, as it appears 
to me, Austria has during the past few years come within the right 
lines to settle this Home Rule question for all mankind by the de- 
velopment of a federal system, do not the Great Powers owe it to 
Austria to recognise in this way her liberal and constitutional efforts ? 
It may well be that, not much later, the federal principle will have to 
obtain universally, and that those nations which reject it at the dicta- 
tion of despotic sovereigns, or of not less despotic ministers, will have 
to be coerced into accepting it, because only thus can the world be 
safeguarded from the awful devastation of modern warfare. It will 
be a strange instance, indeed, of the irony, and the irresistible justice 
of Fate, if Russia’s recent creation, for her own selfish ends, of the 
Danubian Principalities is destined to culminate in a result so 
magnificent as this. 


SALAR JUNG. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since writing the above I have read with great interest M. 
Emile de Laveleye’s book, Zhe Balkan Peninsula.' It is to me a 
matter of great satisfaction to find that the distinguished Belgian 
economist has anticipated me in his very careful yet very pro- 
nounced estimate of the importance to the whole of Europe of the 
growth of the Federal system in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. M. 
de Laveleye believes that the increasing tendency everywhere to 
Home Rule, a tendency till a few years since either ignored or ridi- 
culed, is to be attributed less to Nationalist aspirations and to race 
jealousies than to the more unsentimental requirements of modern 
material progress. 


The Magyars (says M. de Laveleye) must not expect to Magyarise the Croats, 
Servia and Bosnia being so near to these, neither will these assimilate Wallachia, 
which is neighboured by young Roumania. 

How dangerous it will be to Austria if, when the defence of the Empire has to 
be undertaken, these nationalities within the country itself are found to be hostile 


1 London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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to one another! I saw in Transylvania the blackened ruins of Hungarian castles 
burned in 1867 by the Wallachian peasantry. The legislature of Pesth had sup. 
pressed the autonomy of Transylvania, which dated from the tenth century, just as 
the English Parliament has destroyed the autonomy of Ireland. England now 
wishes to re-establish this, but what perils will follow from the bitter memories of 
the past! Look,’on the other hand, at the Swiss canton of the Tessin; it is wholly 
Italian, Italy is united, free, glorious, even prosperous; and yet the Italians of the 
Tessin do not desire to be united with Italy, they prefer to remain a Canton of the 
Swiss Federation. The Croats, the Servians, and the Wallachs, may all become 
equally devoted to the crown, of St. Stephen, but it is only by federation that this 
result can be obtained. 

The world is now the theatre of two active movements—the one centripetal, the 
other centrifugal. The first, the fusion of races, results from propinyuity and from 
like customs and laws; the second, however, is the result of the determination to 
decentralise, which originates in the desire of nations, or provinces, or towns, to 
undertake the responsibilities of selfgovernment. 


S. J. 
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*THE WINTER'S TALE.’ 


Tue stage-history of this play is not so long or so full of incident as 
the stage history of the great tragedies, about which volumes might 
be written. To trace the career of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and 
King Lear on the stage would be, in effect, to write a history of 
English tragic acting. Even the more popular comedies, such as 
The Merchant of Venice or As You Like Jt, would afford matter for 
anecdotic annals of almost unlimited length. Zhe Wiéinter’s Tale 
has been less popular, and consequently its record is less eventful ; 
but it has had its fair share of vicissitudes. It suffered more than 
most of its fellows at the hands of the self-complacent eighteenth 
century, and even the nineteenth century has taken no small liberties 
with it. 

Of Zhe Winter's Tale before the Restoration little is known. It 
was seen by Dr. Simon Forman at the Globe on May 15, 1611, and 
it is plausibly argued that this must have been during its first run. 
Again, on August 19, 1623, Sir Henry Herbert, then Master of the 
Revels, enters in his notebook :— 

For the king’s players. An olde playe called Winter’s Tale, formerly allowed 
of by Sir George Bucke, and likewyse by mee on Mr. Hemmings his worde that 
there was nothing profane added or reformed; thogh the allowed booke was miss- 
inge. , 

The ‘allowed booke’ was no doubt destroyed when the Globe 
Theatre was burned down in 1613: In the following January (1633) 
Sir Henry Herbert notes that Zhe Winter's Tale was performed at 
Whitehall by the King’s company, ‘in the King’s absence.’ Ten 
years later we find the following entry: ‘The Winter’s Tale was 
acted on Thursday night at Court, the 14 Janua. 1633, by the K. 
players, and likt.’ It thus appears that the comedy did not, like so 
many of its fellows, absolutely vanish from the stage, and even that 
it was fairly popular. 

At the Restoration, however, its popularity was forgotten, and 
eighty years passed before it was taken from the shelf. At last, on 
January 15, 741, it was revived by Giffard at Goodman’s Fields, 
the East End theatre to which, some nine months later, all London 
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was attracted by the sudden fame of a young gentleman named 
David Garrick. Giffard himself played Leontes, and his wife Her- 
mione—a very undistinguished pair. The Perdita was Miss Hippis- 
ley, afterwards Mrs. Green, an actress who is said to have been 
second only to Kitty Clive in her particular line of parts. She was 
now a young girl at the commencement of her career. It was not 
until thirty years later that she created Mrs. Hardcastle and Mrs. 
Malaprop. Richard Yates played Autolycus, and his wife, afterwards 
so famous, appeared as one of Hermione’s attendants—but of them 
more anon. This revival was probably more or less successful, for in 
the following November we find the play figuring in the Covent Gar- 
den bill. The Leontes was Stephens, an actor who secured a passing 
success by his knack of imitating Barton Booth. Polixenes was played 
by Ryan, from whom Garrick is said to have borrowed many details 
of his Richard III. A certain Mr. and Mrs. Hale were the Florizel 
and Perdita—the wife a nonenity, the husband noted only for having 
on one occasion insisted on playing Charles I. in a full-bottomed fair 
wig. The Hermione was Mrs. Horton, a very handsome woman who 
succeeded for a time to Mrs. Oldfield’s parts. Her manner, utfortu- 
nately, was that of the stilted, ‘orotund’ school of Quin, and we are 
told that ‘the natural and easy dialogue of Mrs. Pritchard so capti- 
vated the public that poor Mrs. Horton was stripped of her characters 
one by one,’ Peg Woffington, too, coming in for some of the spoils. 
Mrs. Pritchard on this occasion exercised her power of ‘ natural and 
easy dialogue’ in the part of Paulina. 

Up to this point the text presented seems to have been Shake- 
speare’s, or something like it; but now the dauntless adapted steps in. 
On March 25, 1754, a two-act piece called Zhe Sheep-Shearing 
makes its appearance in the Covent Garden bill, which is, in fact, 
nothing but the fourth act of Zhe Winter's Tale, torn from its 
context and ‘written up’ by a forgotten playwright named 
McNamara Morgan. Leontes and Hermione have, of course, dis- 
appeared from the scene, and the old Shepherd turns out to be none 
other than Antigonus in disguise. The part of Autolycus (spelt 
Autolicus) is much amplified, not to its advantage, and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’s sapient suggestion that ‘Bohemia’ must be a misprint 
for ‘ Bithynia’ is accepted in all good faith. Spranger Barry, the 
‘harmonious Barry,’ Garrick’s‘rival in the part of Romeo, played 
Elorizel to the Perdita of Miss Nossiter, and to the Autolicus of 
Ned Shuter, wit, winebibber, gambler, and ‘ gagger,’ whom Garrick 
called the greatest comic genius he had ever seen. Barry must have 
liked the part of Florizel, for he frequently played it both in London 
and Dublin. At Covent Garden in 1758 his Perdita was the fair 
and frail George Anne Bellamy, who had played Juliet to Garrick’s 
Romeo in the celebrated Battle of the Playhouses eight years pre- 
viously. The piece may be said to have held the stage until the 
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end of the century. It was repeated at Drury Lane in 1774, and at 
Covent Garden in 1790 and 1798, Florizel, Perdita, and Autolicus 
being played as a rule by actors who had held these parts in the 
unmutilated or less mutilated play. In the meantime a second 
maltreatment of the pastoral scenes had been perpetrated at the 
Haymarket by George Colman. It was in three acts, and entitled, 
like its predecessor, Zhe Sheep-Shearing. Colman had not even 
gone to Shakespeare for his material, but had further mutilated 
Garrick’s mutilation, of which we shall speak presently, introducing 
Leontes and Paulina into Bohemia. This execrable hotch-potch 
was produced unsuccessfully in 1777, and repeated in 1783, 
the Autolfcus, on each occasion, being John Edwin, a comedian 
whose genuine talent was marred by an irresistible bent towards 
buffoonery. 

We now leave Zhe Sheep-Shearing and return to The Winter's 
Tale, On January 21, 1756, Garrick produced at Drury Lane Zhe 
Winter's Tale, or Florizel and Perdita, a ‘Dramatic Pastoral’ in 
three acts. A play in which a baby grows to womanhood between the 
third and fourth acts was not to be tolerated by the polite public of 
the Georgian age. Even Shakespeare’s name could not spur the 
imagination to a leap of sixteen years. Zhe Wéinter’s Tale, so 
Murphy sums the matter up, was regarded as ‘the most irregular 
production of that great but eccentric poet,’ and Garrick was the 
very man to shape its rough-hewn mass. It must be admitted that 
his enthusiasm for regularity was perfectly disinterested. He sacri- 
ficed without a qualm almost all the ‘fat’ (to use an expressive 
technicality) of his own part. The first three acts disappear at one 
fell slash of the cleaver. Camillo in the first scene relates to ‘a 
gentleman’ the events which took place in Sicily, and this is all 
that remains of the jealousy of Leontes, the despair of Hermione, 
the trial, and the oracle. Leontes is shipwrecked on the coast of 
Bohemia, whither Paulina, with Hermione in her keeping, has pre- 
viously emigrated. From this the course of the action may easily 
be surmised, and Garrick, it must be added, has not been sparing of 
interpolation even where it was not strictly necessary. Yet, in his 
Prologue, after patronising Shakespeare at some length, he wound 
up with the couplet— 

’ Tis my chief Wish, my Foy, my only Plan, 

To lose no Drop of that immortal Man / 
Well may he add a note of admiration to this extraordinary 
statement, and well may Genest, in his quiet way, append the note, 
‘He has certainly lost a tun of him here.’ One would suppose that 
this maltreatment of the poet could not fail to meet with loud disap- 
probation from the scholars of the day. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. ‘Dear Sir,’ writes Warburton to Garrick (June 12, 
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1758), ‘As you know me to be less an idolizer of Shakespeare than 
yourself, you will less suspect me of compliment when I tell you that 
besides your giving an elegant form to a monstrous composition, you 
have in your own additions written up to the best scenes in this play, 
so that you will easily imagine I read the ‘‘ Reformed Winter’s Tale’ 
with great pleasure.’ Garrick was not destined, however, to reap 
unmixed gratification from his Florizel and Perdita.. One day in 
1769 Mrs. Thrale happened to praise ‘ Garrick’s talent for light gay 
poetry ;’ and in support of her praise she repeated a song he had 
written for Perdita, ending (as she slightly misquoted it), 


* I’d smile with the simple, and feed with the poor.’ 


JOHNSON: ‘ Nay, my dear Lady, this will never do. Poor David 7 Smile with 
the simple ;—What folly is that? And who would feed with the poor that can 
help it? No, no; let me smile with the wise, and feed with the rich!’ 


Here was an opportunity for mischief-making which Boswell could 
not resist. ‘I repeated this sally to Garrick,’ he says, ‘and wondered 
to find his sensibility as a writer not a little irritated by it.’ ! 

The comedy, so much as was left of it, was admirably played. 
Of Garrick’s Leontes, Davies tells us that ‘his action and whole 
behaviour during the disinchanting of Hermione, was extremely 
affecting.’ Mrs. Pritchard was the Hermione—the great actress of 
whom Johnson afterwards said to a still greater actress, ‘ Pritchard, 
in common life, was a vulgar idiot; she would talk of her gownd : 
but, when she appeared upon the stage, seemed to be inspired by 
gentility and understanding.’ Mrs. Cibber, whose ‘ fascinating art 
could wake the pulses of the heart,’ played Perdita, converted, no 
doubt for her special behoof, into a singing part. It was on hearing 
of her death, ten years later, that Garrick cried, ‘Then Tragedy is 
dead on one side!’ Holland was the Florizel, a handsome but stiff 
and imitative actor. ‘ With truly tragic stalk,’ wrote Churchill, ‘He 
creeps—he flies. A hero should not walk.’ The part of the Clown 
was assigned to Woodward, who on the same evening added to his 
laurels by playing Petruchio in Garrick’s version of Zhe Taming of 
the Shrew, then produced (as an after-piece) for the first time. 
Woodward was great in such parts as Bobadil and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, while as a Harlequin he almost rivalled Rich. Yates 
played Autolicus (so Garrick also chose to spell the name), and played 
it, says Davies, with marked success. Dibdin says of Yates that he 


1 Genest hints that Garrick stole this song from Morgan’s Sheep-Shearing and was 
ashamed to own the fact. This seems to be a mistake. We have been unable to 
procure the edition of Morgan’s play said to have been published in Dublin in 1754, 
but the song does not appear in the edition of 1767. The popularity acquired for it 
by Mrs. Cibber’s singing probably led to its subsequent insertion in Morgan’s play. 
Genest had evidently not seen the 1754 edition, and jumped too hastily at the belief 
that it included the song. 
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‘added to chaste nature becoming respectability,’ and we are assured 
that Churchill did him great injustice in the couplet :— 


Lo! Yates! without the least finesse of art, 
He gets applause. I wish he’d get his part. 


He was as careful of money as Garrick himself, and died at the 
age of eighty-four, leaving a large fortune. It is said that on his 
wife’s benefit-nights he was always to be seen in the gallery exhort- 
ing the gods to ‘sit close,’ and adding plaintively ‘ Mrs. Yates is the 
greatest actress in the world and has but one day.’ 

This quasi-Shakesperean bill—Fiorizel and Perdita and 
Catherine and Petruchio—was so attractive that it was repeated 
eleven times; and six years later Garrick revived the same pieces 
with almost the same casts. King, however, replaced Woodward as 
the Clown and Petruchio—King, who created Lord Ogleby and Sir 
Peter Teazle, whose active life on the stage extended over fifty-four 
years, and of whom Lamb wrote: ‘His acting left a taste on the 
palate, sharp and sweet, like a quince.’ At Covent Garden, in 1771, 
Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale was revived for one night—a benefit. 
Leontes was played by Gentleman Smith, whose agreements with his 
managers always contained three stipulations—that he should not be 
required to blacken his face, to play in farce, or to descend through a 
trap. The Polixenes was Bensley, whose Malvolio and Hotspur are so 
warmly praised—perhaps over-praised—by Lamb. The Hermione was 
Mrs. Mattock’s, a comic actress, who was sadly out of place in tragedy. 
‘ She was the paragon representative,’ Boaden tells us, ‘ of the radically 
vulgar woman.’ Dubellamy, a singer of some note, played Autolycus, 
while the Clown and Perdita were represented by Quick and Mrs. 
Bulkley, who was destined, two years later, to create the parts of 
Tony Lumpkin and Miss Hardcastle. This was the last appearance 
of Shakespeare’s play upon the stage for more than thirty years. In 
1774 Garrick’s version was revived at Covent Garden, with Smith as 
Leontes, Bensley as Polixenes, Quick as Autolicus, and Woodward as 
the Clown. The Florizel was William Lewis, who in after years was 
said to combine in such parts as Mercutio ‘the gracefulness of 
Barry with the energy of Garrick.’ Hermione was played by Mrs. 
Hartley, the lovely woman who still lives for us on the canvases of 
Reynolds. ‘A finer creature I never saw,’ said Garrick; ‘her 
make is perfect.’ Her acting, unfortunately, was quite the reverse. 
The Perdita was a certain (or uncertain) Miss Dayes, and the 
Paulina was Mrs. Green, whom we have seen, as Miss Hippisley, 
playing Perdita at Goodman’s Fields for the first time since the 
Restoration. The next revival of Florizel and Perdita, at Drury Lane 
in 1779, was marked by a romantic episode. Smith again played 
Leontes; Bensley, Polixenes; and Mrs. Hartley, Hermione; but on 
the fifth night the part of Hermione was transferred to Miss Farren, 
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afterwards Countessof Derby. Yates was the Clown, and the Autolicus 
was a singing comedian named Vernon, who made his chief mark in 
this part. Perdita was played by Mrs. Mary Robinson, a young 
actress who had made some success during the three previous seasons 
in such parts as Juliet, Ophelia, and Viola. She was a Miss Darby, 
daughter, according to some, of a captain in the Russian navy, 
according to others, of a philanthropist who wasted his substance 
‘in attempts to civilise the Esquimaux Indians.’ She had been a 
pupil of Hannah More, and had made her first appearance under the 
auspices of Garrick. On December 3, 1779, Florizel and Perdita 
‘was acted by command of their Majesties.’ ‘When Mrs. Robinson,’ 
says Genest, ‘went into the green-room dressed as Perdita, Smith 
exclaimed, ‘‘ By Jove! you will make a conquest of the Prince, for 
you look handsomer than ever.”’ Smith proved a true prophet, and 
a few days after she received, through the hands of a Nobleman, a 
letter addressed to Perdita and with peculiar propriety signed 
Florizel.’ The nobleman who carried this missive of ‘ peculiar pro- 
priety’ was probably Viscount Malden, afterwards Earl of Essex. 
It is curious to reflect that his widow, formerly Miss Stephens, the 
celebrated singer, died so lately as 1882. The connection of Florizel 
and Perdita lasted only two years, after which the shepherdess was 
deserted by her swain. While still a young woman she was seized 
with paralysis, and in the ‘ Memoirs” of Miss Hawkins we get the 
following pathetic glimpse of her: — 

On a table in one of the waiting-rooms of the Opera House was seated a woman 
of fashionable appearance, still beautiful, ‘but not in the bloom of beauty’s pride; 
she was not noticed except by the eye of pity. Ina few minutes two liveried ser- 
vants came to her, and they took from their pockets long white sleeves, which they 
drew on their arms; they then lifted her up and conveyed her to her carriage—it 
was the then helpless paralytic Perdita. 


The Florizel, too, of this 1779 revival was a man of somewhat 
romantic destiny. His name was William Brereton. For several 
years he was held a hopelessly mediocre actor, until he happened to 
play with Mrs. Siddons, whose magnetic influence awoke him to 
something like genius. Before long, however, his mind gave way, 
and he died insane, distracted, it is said, by the hopeless passion 
with which the great actress had inspired him. 

The subsequent revivals of Florise/ and Perdita may be passed 
over rapidly. In 1783 Henderson played Leontes at Covent Garden 
to the Hermione of Mrs. Yates. Though Garrick sneered at him, 
Henderson was undoubtedly a great actor, especially in respect of 
versatility. His Hamlet and his Falstaff were said to be equally 
good. As for Mrs. Yates, all authorities agree as to her singular 
beauty, but there are differences of opinion as to the merits of her 
acting. ‘Too much stumping about and too much flumping about,’ 
said. the outspoken Kitty Clive; and perhaps there was more in the 
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criticism than a mere access of spleen. Campbell wrote of her 
Hermione: ‘Mrs. Yates had a sculpturesque beauty that suited the 
statue, I have been told, as long as it stood still; but when she had 
to speak the charm was broken and the spectators wished her back 
on her pedestal.’ Lewis, on this occasion, played Florizel, Quick 
the Clown, and Edwin Autolicus. The Perdita was Miss Satchell, 
afterwards Mrs. Stephen Kemble, a good actress in her day. There 
was a revival of the play in 1788 at Drury Lane, Miss Farrren resuming 
the part of Hermione to the Leontes of Wroughton, ‘a sterling, sound, 
and sensible performer.’ Mrs. Crouch 


Endu’d with every gentle grace, 
A voice celestial, and an angel face, 


appeared as Perdita, with Barrymore, a pompous and second-rate 
player, as her Florizel. The clown was Dicky Suett, whom ‘Shake- 
speare foresaw,’ says Lamb, ‘ when he framed his fools and jesters;’ 
and Dodd played Autolicus—a part, one would suppose, not quite 
within the range of ‘the most perfect fopling ever placed upon the 
stage.’ At Covent Garden in 1792 a popular singer named Mrs. 
Mountain chose the part of Perdita for her benefit. Harley, a 
tragedian of provincial fame, played Leontes to the Hermione of 
Mrs. Pope, an actress of the Garrick school. Of her it is said, 
rather pathetically, that after the retirement of Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Crawford, and but for the appearance of Mrs. Siddons, she would 
have been the best tragic actress on the stage. Munden, of whom 
more hereafter, was the Autolicus, Quick the Clown; and Holman, 
whose ‘pavior’s sighs’ Lamb has immortalised, played Florizel. 
Three years later (1795) the play was revived at Covent Garden for 
the last time. The Hermione, Florizel, Autolicus, and Clown were 
the same as in 1792. The Leontes was Alexander Pope (the 
husband of Hermione), more famous as a gourmand than as an 
actor; and the Perdita was Miss Wallis, a promising young actress, 
who soon afterwards married, abandoned the stage for fifteen years, 
and on returning to it failed dismally. 

After 1795 Garrick’s Florizel and Perdita was heard no more. 
On March 25, 1802, John Philip Kemble revived Shakespeare’s 
Winter's Tale at Drury Lane, borrowing from Garrick’s perversion 
the song criticised by Johnson, and a few speeches in the last scene. 
He himself played Leontes to the Hermione of Mrs. Siddons, who 
the more readily assumed this character as ‘her form was becoming 
too matronly for the personation of juvenile heroines.’ She looked 
the statue, says Campbell, ‘ even to literal illusion.’ 

The figure (says Boaden) composed something like one of the muses in pro- 
file. The drapery was ample in its folds, and seemed stony in its texture, 


Upon the magical words, pronounced by Paulina, ‘Musick; awake her: strike; ’ 
the sudden action of the head absolutely s¢art/ed, as though such a miracle had 
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really vivified the masble; and the descent from the pedestal was equally graceful 
and affecting. 


It was on this occasion that the Muse of Tragedy narrowly escaped 
a tragic fate. 

Whilst I was standing for the statue (she writes to her friend Mrs. Fitz Hugh) 
my drapery flew over the lamps that were placed behind the pedestal; it caught 
fire, and, had it not been for one of the scene-men, who most humanely crept on 
his knees and extinguished it, without my knowing anything of the matter, I might 
have been burnt to death, or, at all events, I should have been frightened out of my 
senses. Surrounded as I was with muslin, the flame would have run like wildfire. 
The bottom of the train was entirely burnt. 


Some time afterwards she was enabled to show her gratitude to 
her preserver by procuring a pardon for his son, who had deserted 
from the army. 

The play was repeated eleven nights during the season. ‘ Per- 
haps no revival,’ says Boaden, ‘ever drew greater crowds.’ The 
Florizel was Charles Kemble, youngest of the family, whose Romeo, 
Faulconbridge, and Mark Antony are remembered by men yet living. 
‘The Perdita,’ Boaden tells us, ‘ was a very delicate and pretty young 
lady of the name of Hickes.’ It was her first appearance on any 
. Stage, and her subsequent career seems to have been undistinguished. 
Antigonus was played by Dowton, a ‘ good all round’ comedian, who 
was excellent in Sir Anthony Absolute, and at least fair in Falstaff. 
Suett was the Clown, and the Autolycus was Jack Bannister, whose 
Ben in Love for Love so delighted Charles Lamb. Bannister began 
as a tragedian, and was considered by the stage carpenters the finest 
Hamlet of his time, because he got through the part twenty minutes 
quicker than anyone else. When he mentioned to Garrick his in- 
tention of trying comedy, the great man replied, ‘Why, no, don’t 
think of that. You may humbug the town some time longer as a 
tragedian ; dut comedy is a serious thing, so don’t try it yet.’ 

Kemble twice revived The Winter’s Tale at Covent Garden, first 
in 1807, then in 1811. On each occasion he himself played Leontes ; 
his brother Charles, Florizel ; and Mrs. Siddons, Hermione. ‘In the 
assumed statue,’ says a critic of the later date, ‘she had as much 
proper dignity as the rotund state of her anatomy can allow.’ Her 
entreaties to Polixenes, the same writer tells us, were by no means 
‘insinuating,’ and the smile she assumed was ‘more contemptuous 
than alluring, like Melpomene inviting Cupid to a banquet.’ The 
Perdita of 1807 was Miss Norton, of 1811 Mrs. H. Johnston— 
neither an actress of any great note. The Clown in both revivals 
was played by the incomparable Liston; but the Autolycus of 1807 
was Munden, of 1811 Fawcett. Both were great comedians, but 
Fawcett, according to Talfourd, ‘had not the facility or richness of 
Munden.’ ‘He is not one, but legion,’ said Charles Lamb of 
Munden; ‘not so much a comedian as a company. If his name 
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could be multiplied like his countenance it would fill a playbill.’ He 
was an utterly ignorant man, and boasted of his.ignorance. ‘I never 
read any book but a play,’ he said; ‘no play but one in which I 
myself acted, and no portion of that play but my own scenes.’ This 
saying was repeated to Lamb, who remarked, ‘I knew Munden well, 
and I believe him.’ 

When next the play was revived (Covent Garden, 1819) Charles 
Young succeeded Kemble in the part of Leontes. Young was un- 
questionably a great tragedian. ‘I flatter myself he could not act 
Othello as I do,’ said Edmund Kean, ‘ yet what chance should I have 
in Iago after him, with his personal advantages and his d 
musical voice.’ His Leontes, however, does not seem to have been 
very successful, for the play was only once repeated. The Hermione 
was Miss Somerville, afterwards the spouse of ‘the poet Bunn; ’ the 
Perdita a Miss Beaumont, unknown to fame. Charles Kemble played 
Florizel, Fawcett Autolycus, and Liston the Clown. Young again 
played Leontes at Covent Garden in 1827, but only for three nights. 
The Hermione was Mrs. Faucit, the mother, if we are not mistaken, 
of Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin). Fawcett resumed the part of 
Autolycus, and Robert Keeley, a famous comedian whose no less 
famous wife is still among us, appeared as the Clown. Inthe meantime - 
Macready, at Drury Lane, had essayed the part of Leontes in 1823, 
playing it twelve times. His Hermione was Mrs. Bunn, his Perdita 
Mrs. W. West, afterwards a noted melodramatic actress. James 
Wallack, the dashing and the stately, played Florizel; Mrs. Glover, 
an admirable comedian, appeared as Paulina; and Munden, then in 
the last year of his professional life, once more appeared as 
Autolycus. 

Leontes, according to Macready’s own account, was a part in which 
he ‘produced a very strong impression.’ It must evidently have 
been one of his favourite characters, since he chose Zhe Winter’s Tal 
as the opening production of his famous management at Covent 
Garden, September 30, 1837. ‘Acted Leontes artist-like,’ he writes 
in his diary, ‘ but not, until the last act, very effectively.’ Miss Helen 
Faucit was the Hermione; it is to be regretted that she has not 
devoted to this character one of her delightful letter-studies of 
Shakesperean heroines. Miss Taylor (Mrs. Walter Lacy) was the 
Perdita, and Mr. James Anderson, a popular romantic actor in his day, 
made his first appearance in London as Florizel. Paulina was played 
by Miss Huddart, afterwards Mrs. Warner, and Mopsa by Miss P. 
Horton, known to this generation as Mrs. German Reed. The play 
was repeated at intervals under Macready’s management, both at 
Covent Garden and at Drury Lane. On the occasion of Phelps’s 
benefit at Drury Lane, May 30, 1843, it was given with a cast so 
remarkable as to be worth reproducing in full: Leontes, Macready ; 
Polixenes, Ryder; Florizel, Anderson; Antigonus,* Phelps; Camillo, 
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Elton ; Autolycus, Compton; Clown, Keeley ; Hermione, Miss Helen 
Faucit; Paulina, Mrs. Warner; Perdita, Mrs. Nisbett; Mopsa, Mrs. 
Keeley ; Dorcas, Miss P. Horton. At Sadler’s Wells, too, during the 
memorable management of Phelps and Greenwood, Zhe Winter's Tale 
stood on the stock repertory. It was first produced on November 19, 
1845, with Phelps of course as Leontes, Mrs. Warner as Hermione, 
Miss Cooper as Perdita, and Henry Marston as Florizel, Miss Glyn 
afterwards replaced Mrs. Warner as Hermione. 

One of the most elaborate achievements of Charles Kean’s man- 
agement at the Princess’s was his revival of Zhe Winter's Tale on 
the 28th of April, 1856. It may be said to have reduced to absurdity 
the principle of spectacular archeology. The play being one into 
which Shakespeare has deliberately crowded every possible impossi- 
bility of time, place, and circumstance, lest anyone should mistake it 
for anything but a Winter’s Tale, a Winterméahrchen, Mr. Kean 
must needs tie it down to an historical period, correct its geography, 
and make it a vehicle for popular instruction in the manners and 
costumes of Greece. The production opened with a Syracusan 
feast, enlivened by a Pyrrhic dance; the trial of Hermione took 
place in the theatre of Syracuse; the Bithynian (not Bohemian) 
sheep-shearing was ‘heightened into a Dionysiac orgie in which some- 
thing like two hundred dancers were employed.’ Now from all this the 
audience certainly cannot have gathered a too realistic conception 
of ancient Greece. The spectacle of ‘thirty-six resplendently hand- 
some young girls’ dancing a Pyrrhic dance ‘in shining armour’ does 
not amount to a liberal education in Hellenics.. But the intention was 
there—‘ Mamillius,’ writes Oxenford, ‘may not draw about a toy cart 
that has not its terra-cotta prototype in the British Museum.’ As dirt 
is matter in the wrong place, so pedantry is learning in the wrong 
place; and it would be hard to discover a finer instance of this than 
Charles Kean’s ‘archeological fly-leaf,’ describing his researches into 
the costume and local colour of Zhe Winter’s Tale. Kean himself 
played Leontes, and his wife (Miss Ellen Tree) was of course the 
Hermione. Of the minor parts, Oxenford wrote as follows : 

Mr. Ryder is a stately Polixenes; Miss [Carlotta] Leclercq a pretty and 
animated Perdita; Mr. Harley a quaint Autolycus;....Miss Heath [the late Mrs. 
Wilson Barrett] an attractive Florizel;....and last—ay, and least too—Miss 
Ellen Terry plays the boy Mamillius with a vivacious precocity that proves her a 
worthy relative of her sister (?) Miss Kate. 

The mark of interrogation is in the original. 

One of the last enterprises of Mr. F. B. Chatterton’s luckless 
management at Drury Lane was a revival of Zhe Winter's Tale 
towards the close of 1878. Mr. Charles Dillon played Leontes ; Miss 
Ellen Wallis, Hermione ; Miss Emily Fowler, Perdita; Mr. Edward 
Compton, Florizel; and Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Paulina. At the same 
theatre, in 1881, the Meiningen Company’s rendering of Das Winter- 
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méhrchen was, next to Judius Caesar, their most attractive perform- 
ance. The Trial Scene afforded an excellent example of the ingenious 
and masterly stage-management in which their chief strength lay. 
Since 1881 Zhe Winter's Tale has not been seen in London until its 


present revival at the Lyceum. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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LETTERS ON PHANTASMS.' 


A REPLY. 


THE paper by Mr. Taylor Innes—entitled ‘Where are the Letters ?’— 
in the August number of this Review, was a severe though courte- 
ously expressed criticism ‘of the case lately put forward for the 
reality of a certain class of ‘telepathic’ occurrences—those, namely, 
in which an abnormal affection of the mind or senses of one person 
has so markedly corresponded with the death or some other abnormal 
condition of another person at a distance as to suggest that there is 
a casual connection, and that the one mind has acted on the other 
notwithstanding the absence of any known physical mode of com- 
munication. I am limited to a very short reply; but even if I 
were to occupy as many pages as Mr. Innes did, I could hardly hope 
to seem as effective in defence as he is in attack. There is an im- 
mense advantage, for controversial purposes, in picking out special 
points to criticise in a large cumulative argument, which few even 
of those who in some measure consider it will find leisure and incli- 
nation to master; and Mr. Innes’s treatment of these points contains 
many a word and phrase to which the only satisfactory antidote 
would be some hours of (I fear) tedious study. 

One preliminary matter cannot be quite passed over. Mr. Innes 
refers to the connection which is made between our experimental 
evidence of thought-transference (oddly described by him as ‘ mes- 
meric or hypnotic’ in character, whereas in most cases the persons 
concerned were in a completely normal state) and the evidence for 
the spontaneous telepathic occurrences known as ‘ phantasms of the 
living.’ I have said that we are unable to determine how far the 
impression on our own minds of the evidence for the latter class of 
cases has been dependent on our conviction of the genuineness of the 
former. To this Mr. Innes objects that, though the experimental 
facts might very well dispose those who witness them to admit 
evidence for the spontaneous facts, they cannot legitimately affect 
the judgment of that evidence as presented in each particular case. 
I should quite agree that the existence of the experimental results 
ought not to diminish the stringency with which each alleged case 
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of the other class is examined. But Mr. Innes would hardly deny 
that a “ss improbable thing may reasonably be accepted as proved 
by evidence inferior in cogency to that requisite for the proof of a 
more improbable thing. I should reasonably believe that a sparrow 
had flown over my house on slighter evidence than would be needed 
to convince me that a stork had flown over it. So far, then, as the 
@ priori improbability of the spontaneous phenomena is diminished by 
the assurance, experimentally produced, that one human mind can 
act on another otherwise than through the recognised organs of 
sense, the evidence actually adduced for those phenomena will count 
for more—will go further in the direction of proof. 

To pass now to the more direct attack. Its general force depends 
in large measure on three assumptions, on each of which I must 
join issue. The first is that, of persons having experiences which 
can afterwards be plausibly represented as telepathic in origin, a 
large number would at once sit down and indite a letter on the sub- 
ject. The second is that it is improbable that letters or notes, which 
students interested in a particular research would wish to be care- 
fully preserved, should be destroyed or lost. The third is that the 
existence of a flaw or mistake in a record in respect of a detail at 
once proves the substantial falsity of the whole record. 

First, as to the letters. A person who has been affected by a 
hallucination of the senses, or a dream or some other sort of vivid 
impression, representing some friend or relative, may no doubt at once 
set forth his experience in a letter—after despatching which he may 
receive the news that the friend or relative represented was dying, 
or in some other very abnormal condition, at the time when he him- 
self was affected. In Mr. Innes’s view he is extremely likely to 
despatch such a letter: the case where this happens, he says, ‘ must 
be a very common one.’ But has he taken any pains to justify this 
view? To say nothing of the deterrent fear of being thought super- 
stitious, has he carefully considered what proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of the country have friends at a distance to whom they instantly 
send a report of anything unusual that has befallen them? Persons 
living in families, or in daily association with friends and neighbours, 
may naturally make verbal mention of any striking personal ex- 
perience; but immediately to sit down and write a letter about it 
would only normally-be done by some one who (1) had some intimate 
confidant at a distance, and (2) had the habit of writing a letter to this 
confidant within’ a few hours, or at most days, of the occurrence of 
anything that much impressed him. (The letter, it must be re- 
membered, is supposed to be written defore the news of the death or 
other event reaches the writer, and the time within which this could 
be done is usually very short.) Most of my readers, I think, would 
Say at a guess that the proportion of the population who realise these 
conditions is a very small one; and, as it happens, I have special 
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grounds for supporting that opinion. I have made a very large 
collection of accounts of sensory hallucinations occurring to sane and 
for the most part healthy persons; and in a large number of 
eases I have asked the person affected whether he or she at once 
mentioned the experience to some one else. The answer has fre- 
quently been that the experience was at once described to some one 
living in the same house or place; but there has hardly ever been 
a mention of at once writing an account of it to some one at a dis- 
tance. And if it is not usual to adopt this course, even in respect of 
‘so striking an experience as a hallucination of the waking senses, @ 
fortiori may we suppose that it is not usual in respect of vivid 
dreams or emotional impressions of other sorts. After considering 
the matter in this light, the reader will, I think, be somewhat sur- 
prised to find Mr. Innes confidently fixing the proportion of persons 
who will write a letter about their experience within the required 
time as 1 in 7; for among the 7oo numbered cases in Phantasms of 
the Living he says that there are @ hundred ‘where precisely such 
corroboration could reasonably be demanded.’ Indeed, since this 
demand might be frustrated by a failure to preserve the letter, no 
less than by a failure to write it, the proportion of punctual and 
exemplary letter-writers must, according to Mr. Innes, be consider- 
ably larger than 1 person in 7. I suspect that 1 in 7oo would be 
nearer the mark; but, as it happens, I can point to more than one 
(see cases 21 and 685, and the remarks below on case 197). 

But now, supposing the letter to be written, what is the chance 
that it will be preserved as a xtjpa éoaet? Again Mr. Innes thinks 
the chance a good one; and this view has perhaps more plausibility 
than the one just considered—but only because it is so difficult for 
us now not to antedate the sense of the importance of letters of 
this sort. I cannot feel altogether certain that Mr. Innes himself, 
if a year ago he had received a letter containing such a sentence as 
‘ Last night I dreamed that X was dead,’ or ‘ This morning I seemed 
for some seconds to see Y in my room, though he is abroad,’ would 
have religiously preserved the document. But even if he would 
have done so, the average man would not. After it turns out that 
the death of X or Y coincided with the vision, it is easy enough to 
say that the letter would deserve ‘a glass case in the British 
Museum.’ But to a person who has never considered the subject of 
telepathy, or of the evidence bearing on it, such epistolary 
announcements as I have supposed would not seem to have any 
importance or significance; while only in exceptional cases (be it 
remembered) would they actually prove to have any, since the large 
majority of sensory hallucinations and of dreams of death are purely 
subjective and not telepathic in origin. 

The case is different where the percipient makes and himself 
retains a note of his experience, with an idea that it may possibly 
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prove to be of consequence. That a note of this sort should be 
afterwards destroyed or lost is of course, from our point of view, a 
matter of the deepest regret; but the question is not what we 
should wish to happen, but what is likely to happen. We must take 
the world as we find it; and the fact is that, even of persons who 
describe personal experiences which may be regarded as not im- 
probably telepathic, only a very small percentage have any adequate 
idea, or even any idea at-all, of the scientific interest of what they 
recount. Now that this particular branch of ‘psychical research’ 
has been marked off from the posse of marvels which uncritical 
credulity has been willing vaguely to accept 2s ‘supernatural ’—now 
that the hypothesis of telepathy has been distinctly formulated and 
discussed in a painstaking way—the view may perhaps be gaining 
ground that evidence on the subject has more than a private interest. 
But this view is not strongly or universally held (as my colleagues 
and I know to our cost) even by those who profess sympathy with 
our work ; and five years ago it was so little prevalent that we were 
covered with ridicule (which is far from having ceased) for expressing 
it. The normal attitude of mind on the part of a _ telepathic 
percipient is the one described in some words which Mr. Innes 
quotes and italicises as if they were strange or suspicious — ‘I 
destroyed the note of the date as soon as I had verified it, not 
thinking it could interest or concern anyone else.’* And what 
ground can be named for expecting anyone to treasure up a note of 
this sort after its purpose as regards himself is accomplished? The 
only ground surely would be that it might help him to convince 
some one else in the future. But that is just what most of the 
persons concerned have no desire or thought of doing. Their 
interest is wholly in their own isolated case, as a mere event, not as 
material for scientific deductions. They do not trouble their heads 
about a ¢c/ass of phenomena to which that case belongs, and which can 
only be established by the juxtaposition of a number of similar cases ; 
and the opportunity for such juxtaposition which now exists could not 
possibly be foreseen by them. In fact, most of them have had about 
as much idea of ‘making science’ as had the first batch of infants 
on whom were proved the virtues of vaccination. 

Fortunately, however, the note has sometimes been made in a 
diary or some other book which has been preserved, and which has 

#In a passing remark on this case, Mr. Innes has committed a blunder which I am 
sure that he will the more regret as by its means he has been able to make what 
looks like a damaging point against me. Ignoring my correct estimate of the dif- 
ference of time made by ‘the inexorable longitude,’ he has himself reckoned the dif- 
ference the wrong way, as though the earth revolved from east to west. If his 
calculation were correct, the case could not have been given, as the telepathic 
explanation would have been excluded. This is one specimen of the misrepresentations 
and unfairness—unintentional, but in cumulation important — which are thickly 
scattered over his pages. 
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been inspected by us. Mr. Innes describes these cases as ‘unsatis- 
factory if not suspicious.’ I must altogether demur to the latter 
word; and some, at any rate, of the cases I can only admit to be 
‘unsatisfactory ’ in the sense that no single case can form a conclusive 
proof. They might be unsatisfactory if presented as _ irrefragable 
demonstration, but as evidence they cam hardly be impugned except 
on the hypothesis of deliberate fraud. I will go through the list in 
order. 


Case 23.—The percipient, Mr. F. W., resident in France, immediately after his 
experience, wrote in a note-book the words : ‘ Appearance—Thursday night, 25th of 
March, 1880. R. B. W. B. God forbid!’ The initials R. B. stood for the name of his 
brother, who, it proved, had died in England a few hours before from the effects 
of a hunting accident. Mr. F. W. explains the addition of the other initials by 
the fact that, though he distinctly recognised his brother’s features, the figure bore 
some slight resemblance to a friend, Colonel B., and in his anxious state of mind 
he worried himself into the belief that possibly it might have represented that 
friend. On which Mr. Innes remarks: ‘There can, I suppose, be no doubt that 
Mr. W.’s assertion that he had seen his brother’s wraith is weakened rather than 
supported by his documentary evidence.’ Now .Mr. W. never made any assertion 
that he had seen his brother’s wraith; he describes his vision in one place as a 
dream,’ in another as an ‘apparition,’ the extreme vividness of the experience 
being shown by the fact that, as soon as he was completely awake, he went and 
searched for his brother in the sitting-room. If we correct this error of language, 
Mr. Innes’s position will be that the probability that Mr. W. is mistaken in telling 
us that he saw an appearance which he associated with his brother is increased by 
the fact that, before hearing of the death, he made a note in which the word 
‘appearance’ is associated with his brother’s initials! It should be observed that, 
even. supposing that the appearance had suggested R. B. and W. B. in an exactly 
equal degree, the coincidence would remain a most striking one; the odds against 
the death of either of them happening to fall on that night being just half the 
enormous odds against the death of the particular one, R. B., happening so to fall. 

Case 153—The Rev. A. J. says that before he left his bedroom he wrote 
down certain words (on which the case depends) on a scrap of an old newspaper— 
having no other paper at hand—from which, long before the news which confirmed 
them arrived, he copied them into his diary. Mr. Innes adds: ‘The newspaper is 
lost.’ This is not quite correct; the scrap was simply not preserved after its 
contents were transcribed in a more permanent form. I have inspected and copied 
the record in the diary, and I say with regard to it, «I had hoped to be able to 
incorporate this verbatim in the account; but he (Mr. J.] has private reasons, 
quite unconnected with the present case, for desiring that this should not be done.’ 
As Mr. Innes quotes these words, I suppose that it is in them that he finds the 
‘unsatisfactory if not suspicious’ feature of the case. But he has not quoted 
them accurately. He makes me say that ‘I had hoped to be able to incorporate 
it,’ where the z¢ refers to the sentence copied from the newspaper scrap. But ¢his 
4s incorporated verbatim in Mr. J.’s own narrative. This ‘record’ which is what I 
said I had hoped to incorporate was the whole contemporary account—the entries 
in extenso. They were actually in type, when Mr. J. wrote to me to say that, as 
the diary was in other parts of a very private nature, he would prefer that even 
these parts should not be published. Most readers, I think, will be able to rely on 
my. assertion that the account printed is an absolutely unadorned re-statement of 
what the diary contains. The quotations would have looked well; but the eviden- 
tial value of the case need not suffer in the eyes of anyone who believes my state- 
ment that the quotable entries exist. 
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Case 168.—The words used here are: ‘Mrs. T. has shown to one of us a 
memorandum of the appearance of twu figures, under date November 18th, in her 
diary of the year 1863;’ on which Mr. Innes remarks that ‘ unless the editors have 
the worst opinion of this entry, we should not have been left with a notice of it 
so meagre and suspicious.’ I cannot think he seriously believes that we have con- 
cealed an evidential flaw of which we were aware. So far from having ‘the worst 
opinion’ of the entry, we have not the shadow of « doubt that it is a genuine 
contemporary memorandum of the central incident of the case. The memorandum 
is in fact as ‘meagre’ as the description given of it, consisting simply of the 
words, “ Two figures.’ But it is not in the least ‘suspicious;’ for to suppose that 
it does not refer to the two figures which Mrs. T. states that she saw on the date 
of the entry, and which her husband attests that she described to him as soon as 
they met, would be possible only by supposing that he and she have agreed to 
produce an elaborate fabrication for our ‘benefit. To us who know them, this 
hypothesis is out of the question, But I have expressly admitted in my fourth 
chapter how impossible it is to convey to others the effect of direct personal know- 
ledge, and I have almost wholly eschewed everything in the nature of testimonials 
to character. We cannot go beyond the point where, having assured ourselves of 
our witnesses’ desire to be truthful, we adduce evidence which can only be im- 
pugned by imputing to them wilful deceit. I need not here discuss how reasonable 
or unreasonable it would be to make such an imputation in respect of any large 
proportion of our cases; for Mr. Innes certainly would not make it. His express 
words are, ‘ That the percipients are in dona fides we cannot doubt.’ 

As to case 98, Mr. Innes says that I have been ‘equally reticent.’ I do not 
catch his meaning, The entry from the diary is quoted verbatim in the account; 
and I add at the end that I have inspected the diary, implying of course that on 
inspection the entry proved to be as quoted. 

With case 220 Mr. Innes has no fault to find as far as the diary entries are 
concerned, but he objects that ‘the whole incident is trivial.’ There is no force in 
this. The important point in the percipient’s experience is not that it should be 
tragic or appalling, but that it should be wausua/. It is a ‘trivial’ thing enough 
to guess correctly a card of which another person is thinking; but under proper 
conditions the guess may be an important item in the proof of thought-transference. 

Case 303.—The ‘unsatisfactory if not suspicious’ feature here seems to be that 
the entry occurs ‘not in its place’—by which is probably meant, not under any 
printed heading of the date—but on the first page of a pocket sketch-book. I sup- 
pose Mr. Innes’s suspicion to be that it was not written immediately after the 
experience which it records, and that the date therefore cannot be trusted. But 
surely two facts should have been noticed. First, the narrator's wife testifies to 
his immediate mention of the experience, and remembers his making the note next 
morning. Secondly, the news of the death arrived in a few days; and the words 
of the entry would be as unnatural if written after knowledge of the death as they 
are naturalif written defore. Indeed, after the news why should the entry have 
been made at all? 

Case 194.—A lady of high character assured me that the words which I saw 
under the head of the 15th day of the month, « Night of this day, March '74,’ were 
intended to commemorate the experience which she describes as having occurred on 
that night. They certainly referred to something unusual; and they are surely 
more likely to have referred to the unusual experience which she remembers to have 
prompted them than to some other unusual experience which, in spite of them, she 
has forgotten all about. 

Case 695.—Mr. Innes remarks that ‘the date is confirmed only by these figures 
produced on the back of an envelope—“ 24-10-84.”’ And very good confirmation 
too. It is proved by two private letters and by an official communication that the 
narrator’s son died abroad on October 24, 1884. The narrator remembered having 
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put down on. the back of an envelope the day in this month on which his wife had 
a startling halucination representing her son; and he stated that when he compared 
this date with that of the death, they proved to be the same. He knew that he 
had preserved the envelope, but had not seen it for some time. At my request he 
made a search, found it, and sent it to me. The address and postmark show that 
it. was in his possession before the time when he states that he used it, and there is 
the note on the back—-‘ 24, 10, 84.’ Except on the hypothesis of wilful fraud, how 
can it possibly be denied that the document confirms the account ? 

The last case of the class which Mr. Innes mentions (No. 296) is one which has 
been expressly dropped, as inspection of the.diary made it probable that the entry 
for one day was written on the subsequent day. (As far as my memory serves, 
this is.a solitary instance of the kind; yet Mr. Innes asserts: ‘ Even an entry in a 
diary, as this book again and again shows us, often turns out not to have been made 
at the time the writer afterwards came to believe.’) 2 revanche, there are at least 
three examples—two of them very striking ones—which he seems to have. over- 
looked. In case 33 I have inspected the diary; and, as in case 194, I accept, 
after personal knowledge, the narrator's statement, with which the, entry completely 
accorded, that it referred to the described experience, simply because this is the 
most probable thing in the world, while no alternative can be named which is not 
violently improbable. In case 685 the percipient’s letter is copied by me, and is 
shown by its contents and postmarks to have been written before she received news 
of. the agent’s condition at the time of her experience; and a similar remark applies 
to case 21. I may add that, since Mr. Innes’s paper was published, I have received 
another diary case which is complete in all respects—the person, who quite unex- 
pectedly died in England, being expressly designated in the entry which records, 
under the date of the death as verified in the 7imes, the contemporary experience 
of the percipient in India. 


So much for cases where the percipient’s immediate record or 
note has been examined. In other cases what has been seen is a copy 
of the original note. I must insist on the collective importance of 
the group; as it is only by unduly depreciating it that Mr. Innes 
has been able to make his most effective point—one which is certain 
to convey to many a hasty reader the impression that we have no 
contemporary documentary evidence. He asks how many cases 
there are in which we ‘ have seen or ascertained a letter or document 
issued at the time by the narrator, so as to prove his story to be 
true. Zhe answer must be, Not one.’ The ‘possibility of this 
answer depends entirely on the skilful adoption of the word tssued— 
conveying the sense of written in a letter and sent away. But I 
have pointed out how little likely it is that such a letter will be both 
instantly despatched on the one side and carefully treasured up on 
the other. If for Ztter or document issued we substitute document 
written and preserved, the ‘Not one,’ would of course’ be utterly 
untrue. But in fact as it stands it is untrue, as the three cases 
already mentioned show (p. 524). 

With respect to the cases where the immediate record alleged to 
have been made has not been seen by us, Mr. Innes complains that in 
some of these there is no notice of an endeavour to obtain the docu- 
ment, and no statement as to how the endeavour was frustrated. I 
have explained in my « General Criticism of the Evidence’ (Chap. IV.) 
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that the endeavour has’ throughout been made to obtain important 
documents, and I did not think it necessary to restate this in every 
particular ease. The only cause ever assigned for the ‘ frustration’ 
of the endeavour was the fate common to old letters and note-books: 
In some comparatively unimportant cases, especially those where the 
alleged note—if really made, which may very reasonably be doubted— 
was made long ago by some other person than the narrator, it is ‘so 
evident on the face of the account that it' cannot now be recovered 
that it has not been asked for. As a matter of form, I agree with 
Mr. Innes that it would have been better to forestall the charge of 
‘laxity’ by making no exceptions.® 

I have space to notice only two of the cases on Mr. Innes'’s list. 
As to No. 197 he says: ‘A distinguished authoress,. then abroad} 
hoped to show her diaries when she returned, but has: been for years 
in this country without doing it, and apparently without having been 
asked to do it.’ The ‘laxity’ here is on Mr. Innes’s side. There is 
nothing to show or suggest that the lady has been a single day—and 
in fact she has been less than one year—in this country since she 
wrote her account. During this time I have written to her several 
times, with a view of obtaining the documentary evidence. I have 
now got something better than I expected. First I must mention— 
as a point for Mr. Innes—that Mrs. B.’s statement as to a note in her 
diary was incorrect, as she finds that she did not keep a diary till 
later; nor can her friend remember noting the fact in her diary, 
which is for the present ‘ in the depths of a pantechnicon.’ Mrs. B.'s 
contemporary account of her experience was in a /¢éter to a sister. 
But, as Mr. Innes rightly points out, a letter written before the 
news of the death is even more conclusive than a diary entry, which 
might conceivably have been added later. The letter has been pre- 
served. The only date in it is ‘ Wednesday ;’ but the account begins 
“A few days ago,’ and ends by referring to the satisfactory character 
of the latest news received respecting the person who died—which is 
conclusive as to its having been written before the news of the death. 
The description in the letter completely agrees with the printed account, 
written more than eleven years later, except in two unessential details.: 
the narrator cannot have been writing to her sister at the moment 
that the figure appeared, or she would certainly have mentioned the 
appearance in that letter instead of a few days later; and while the 
later account makes the figure speak audibly, the expression in the 
earlier one is, “There was an impression on my mind as though he 

$I have given a special warning as to the way in which /og-d00k entries make 
their way into second-hand accounts—a warning which is further justified by two 
fruitless searches just made, and which would have been made before, had I not 
regarded and represented the very mention of such an entry as a point of weakness, 
not of strength. Log-books never occur in first-hand records, I may remark, by the 
way, that most of the cases to which Mr. Innes refers are taken from the admittedly 
inferior evidence in the Supplement. 
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said,’ and then follow the identical words. As an additional item of 
corroboration Mrs. B.’s friend writes, ‘I distinctly remember that on 
my going into her room in the morning she told me immediately what 
she has related to you.’ 

On another case (No. 19) Mr. Innes makes a more pointed 
criticism. The Rev. J. D., on the morning of June 5, 1860, had 
an experience which led him to express to Mr. W. his conviction— 
of what turned out to be the case—that the latter’s daughter Jessie 
had just arrived in India—a fortnight sooner than was expected ; and 
Mr. W. noted the announcement in his memorandum-book. The 
note was afterwards given to the daughter, who preserved it and sent 
us a copy of it—‘ Rev. J. D. and Jessie. Tuesday, 5th June, 1860.’ 
(The original, which I have inspected, gives the gentleman’s name, not 
initials.) In the memory of a confirmatory witness, to whom she 
narrated the facts, this became amplified into ‘Mr. D. [name given} 
Jennie arrived India morning of June 5th, 1860.’ These two versions, 
says Mr. Innes, ‘ flatly contradict each other.’ I shall not overstep 
the bounds of courtesy if I retort on this remark the adjective which 
he applies to my own comment on the case. It is ‘ incredible.’ 

My view of the manner in which the failure to produce the memo- 
randa in some cases affects the evidence differs considerably from Mr. 
Innes’s. He holds that the notes ‘are of the greatest importance 
negatively—i.e. if they had been examined they would probably 
have disproved ’ the alleged fact. I confess I do not quite see: what 
form a note, made before the death of a friend, could take which 
would disprove the fact that the writer had had a vivid impression 
of that friend. But that question is of less interest to me, inasmuch 
as my own impression is that in the majority of the second-hand 
cases the alleged note was probably never made; and that this may 
possibly be true in some, though unlikely to be true in many, of the 
cases where the percipient himself testifies to having made it. Mr. 
Innes regards the absence of the note as often ‘ conclusive of the false- 
hood of the story.’ But anyone who agrees with the remarks in my 
fourth chapter about the gradual growth, adornment, and rounding-off 
of ‘ marvellous’ narratives will probably agree also that the immediate 
making of a note is just the sort of detail that we should expect to 
creep in most readily—an expectation which a comparison of second- 
hand with first-hand records goes far to justify. And surely our 
experience of human testimony does not support the sweeping 
assumption that a narrative must be substantially and fundamentally 
false, because it has followed a certain common and natural law of 
growth in respect of details unessential to its central incidents. 

The same remark applies to a class of cases which I have on 
that account kept for the last, though Mr. Innes gave them a fore- 
most position—cases where ‘there has been an alleged exchange or 
Crossing of letters.’ 1 can only notice the more important of them. 
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Case 163.—I cannot think it strange if the Rev. W. J. B.’s letter did not 
strike his sister in the light of a piece of ‘ psychical’ evidence, which she was bound 
to preserve. But it is quite equally probable that he did of write it before he 
received her letter announcing the death, The idea of the crossing is an extremely 
likely one to grow up afterwards, as it rounds off the case in a way that pleases 
the imagination. Sharing as I do Mr. Innes’s regret that the imagination should 
have any effect on such records, I cannot agree with him that, because the narrator 
may have made a natural and ordinary blunder as to the date of his writing, he 
must have made the unnatural and extraordinary blunder of imagining that he 
had a startling experience, and a consequent day of depression, which he never 
had. 

In case 190 there was no crossing. It seems somewhat unlikely that the 
letter and the reply were both unconsciously invented by the narrator; but the 
reply would at any rate have been inquired for had the recipient been living. : 

In case 188 there was no crossing. Mr. C. naturally, though unfortunately, 
did not keep the agent’s letter after the purpose for which it was applied for was 
serve. And what are the chances that a ship agent in New York would keep 
such a letter as Mr. C.’s for twelve years ? 

In case 315 the alleged crossing is of minor importance. And Mr, de G.’s 
recollection of receiving a description of his sister’s vision is surely some confirma- 
tion of her statement that it took place. 

In case 31 there was no crossing. We have a copy, made by the percipient’s 
wife, of a memorandum which he made of an apparition representing a near 
relative. The words of the memorandum show that it was made on the day of 
the apparition. That the relative’s death occurred within an hour of the same 
time appears from the copy of a letter from the clergyman of the place where he 
died, in answer to one in which the percipient described Ris experience. Mr. Innes 
says that this case is ‘curiously ranked as first-hand,’ and that the ‘ inferior 
evidence,’ consisting of the wife’s copy (which my colieague, Mr. Podmore, in- 
spected) of her husband’s note, ‘should not be accepted.’ The only ground for not 
accepting it would be the hypothesis of a wilful forgery, committed long ago in 
anticipation of a coming race of psychical researchers. Would the cause of truth 
really, on the whole, be served by suppressing documentary evidence on such grounds 
as this? And is there anything specially ‘curious’ in ranking evidence which 
(except on an extravagant hypothesis) is in the percipient’s own words as first-hand ? 

In case 35, knowing the witnesses, I think it not unlikely that the letters did 
really cross, and I have no doubt whatever that they were destroyed a few years 
ago in the manner described, On the evidence, one of the parties, who has never 
had such an experience at any other time, had a very distinct waking hallucination 
suggestive of the other, which corresponded in detail with what was occupying the 
other’s mind. Supposing this to have actually occurred, Mr. Innes thinks it a suf- 
ficient comment that the thoughts of persons interested in each other ‘are some- 
times apt to coincide.’ 

Case 569.—If it could have been proved that the letters crossed, the case would 
not have been relegated to the Supplement. But suppose that the alleged perci- 
pient heard the news before writing; is the normal effect of hearing of a friend’s 
accident in Wales to imagine that one had seen and spoken to him at that hour in a 
London street ? 

Case 182.—In spite of the recollection of two witnesses that the letters crossed, 
the sentences quoted from Miss J.’s letter of June 5 convey a strong impression 
that this was her first epistolary mention of her experience. But I have now 
received independent corroboration of her immediate mention of her experience on 
board ship, from the relative to whom I was unable to apply last year, as he was 
travelling. He adds that, in about the time required for the transmission of a letter 
from England, she informed him ‘that her friend had died on the identical night,’ 
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and has some recollection of having himself seen the letter announcing the death. 
Thus, even apart from. my knowledge of Miss J.’s thorough good sense, and of her 
rational and unemotional way of regarding the facts, the case remains a strong 
one. For even were it a probable hypothesis that the news of the death of 
a person to whom she was not deeply attached produced the belief that she had 
distinctly seen her in her cabin, and had next day informed several persons of this 
impression, it would be impossible to account in a similar way for her relative’s 
recollection of her so informing him. 


I have referred to as many of Mr. Innes’s instances as my space 
permits. But even if I were more in agreement than I am with his 
special points, I should still feel his general conclusion—that no 
case at all is made out for spontaneous telepathy—to be a rash one, 
in view of the vast mass of evidence outside the groups which he 
considers ; and especially of the numerous cases where we have cor- 
roborative testimony to the fact that the percipient immediately 
mentioned his experience. I suppose that he regards the accumulation 
as mere summation of noughts. We, on the other hand, cannot 
regard as a nought any case in which the alternative to the telepathic 
explanation is the assumption of such a degree of forgetfulness and 
misrepresentation as ordinary experience shows to be improbable. 
The want of contemporary documentary evidence would apparently 
at once relegate any case, in Mr. Innes’s eyes, to ‘the mass of 
delusion which solicits the wearied eyes of men.’ He thus practically 
assumes not the lik@lihood, but the certainty, that human recol- 
lection of remarkable and often recent experiences (even when 
several memories agree) will be substantially false. Yet some limit 
to the scope of unconscious invention I suppose that even he would 
admit; or he would not have opened his paper with a story of which 
he does not profess to have taken notes. I, like him, have drawn 
the line of human fallibility tolerably high, and I have pointed out 
flaws and gaps in the evidence ad nauseam throughout the book. 
But many cases which would not have been presented on their own 
account may be used as supplementary to stronger examples of the 
same type; and there is no need that evidence should approximate 
to demonstration for it to have a legitimate place in the inductive 
faggot. 

I cannot here repeat the argument derived from the extreme and 
multiform improbabilities which will have to be assumed if the 
telepathic hypothesis be universally rejected. Mr. Innes’s will have 
done harm if he prevents his readers from forming their judgment 
on this question from the original work—a point to be the more in- 
sisted on because the subject is one where damaging representations 
and comments are welcomed and applauded by many whose sole know- 
ledge of the matters in debate is derived from the hostile criticism. 
But he will have done good if his paper serves to reinforce our oft- 
repeated plea for more energy and greater care in the recording and 
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preserving of cases. I may recall the fact that our collection was not 
put forward as a demonstration bound to be convincing to all candid 
students, but only as likely to be convincing to some. It has broken 
ground. Our further advance depends largely on the amount of assist- 
ance that we receive from persons so far resembling Mr. Innes 
as to approach the subject with the rationally sceptical view—that 
Telepathy represents a scheme of things which may be included in 
the natural order, and, if so included, should admit of proof, but that 
it takes a very great deal of proving. 
EpmMuND GURNEY. 
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THE POSITION OF THE UNIONISTS. 


THE time has come when those who have at heart the cause of the 
Union should speak plainly. I am not one of those who see any 
reason to despair of the ultimate triumph of the Unionist cause. 
Recent events have not in any way impaired my confidence in the 
shrewd common sense and sturdy patriotism of the English people; 
and so long asI can so count I know that I stand upon the winning 
side. But faith in the ultimate result is perfectly consistent with a 
recognition of immediate danger. A physician may be justly con- 
fident in the power of his patient to pull through a malady, and yet 
may be fully alive to the fact that unless the course of the disease is 
checked death must ensue. Now according to my view the Unionists 
as a party are pursuing a course of action which, if persevered in, 
must lead to the injury, if not defeat, of their cause. Their policy 
from the outset ought by rights to have been based on the old 
adage, ‘ United we stand, divided we fall.’ Instead of this they have 
based their policy on disunion. The Unionists, instead of forming 
one common and powerful organisation, have attempted to fight the 
battle of the Union with two divided and independent armies. I 
may claim the credit that from the outset I predicted in these pages 
the certain failure of this attempt. Now that the event has confirmed 
the justice of my forebodings I am entitled to make yet one more 
appeal to those who have the conduct “of the campaign to abandon a 
system of tactics which has endangered our cause already, and which, 
if persisted in, must ruin it in the end. 

The facts speak for themselves. The election of 1886 was not, 
strictly speaking, a party victory. Its purport was that the British 
public refused to entertain the idea of any repeal of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. No doubt the Unionist senti- 
ments of the constituencies told very powerfully in favour of the 
Conservatives. The Liberal party was discredited, and justly dis- 
credited, in popular opinion by the sudden adhesion of its leader to 
the cause of Home Rule: and the Conservatives naturally reaped the 
chief benefit from the consequent reaction against Liberalism. But 
in the main the elections turned on the issue of Home Rule. The 
great majority of the electorate, especially in England, would not 
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hear of any project of the kind, and therefore they returned candi- 
dates opposed to the repeal of the Union without much caring 
whether these candidates called themselves Conservatives or Liberals. 
In other words, the vote by which Mr. Gladstone was driven out of 
office was a Unionist not a Conservative vote; and the logical out- 
come of this vote would have been the formation of a Unionist 
Ministry. 

To do the Conservatives only justice it is no fault of theirs if the 
general election: of 1886 did not lead to its legitimate result. If 
they had been intent alone on securing a party gain, they might in 
all likelihood have carried many'of the seats now held by Liberal 
Unionists, and have thus obtained an absolute working majority in 
Parliament. Instead of so doing, the Conservatives not only abstained 
from contesting seats held by Liberal Unionists, but gave them a 
staunch and loyal support. The returns of the election showed 
that the Conservatives constituted more than three-fourths of the 
whole Unionist party; yet their leaders postponed all personal .and 
party considerations to the one paramount object of forming a govern- 
ment competent to fight the battle of the Union. With a disregard 
of self, rare in our political annals, Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Randolph Churchill offered to take office under Lord Hartington, and 
to accept any arrangement by which the leading Unionist Liberals 
might be included in the new ministry. 

These overtures came to nothing owing to the reluctance of the 
Liberal Unionists to accept accomplished facts. Their refusal to 
form a coalition with the Conservatives was a bitter disappointment 
at the time to all who realised the true position of affairs. Still I 
do not question for one moment that the resolution was arrived at in 
accordance with honest, though erroneous views. When I come to 
speak of the duty incumbent on the Liberal Unionists at the present 
crisis, I shall have to say something as to the objections to a coalition 
which were raised at the time of Lord Salisbury’s accession to 
office, and which are still raised, though with less confidence and 
persistency. For my immediate purpose it is enough to say that 
the grounds on which Lord Hartington and his colleagues declined 
to take office last year were partly personal, partly political. For very 
obvious reasons the idea of entering a coalition Cabinet was personally 
distasteful to the Liberal Unionist leaders. Still I feel convinced they 
would not have allowed their private antipathies or prepossessions to 
determine their course of public conduct if they had not at the same 
time been of opinion that this course was the one most conducive 
to the interests of the Unionist cause. The plain truth is that after 
the late election the Liberal Unionists, with very rare exceptions, 
laboured under a complete though very natural delusion. As a 
body, they were wedded to the belief that they had only to hold their 
own ground, and to avoid any direct fusion with the Conservatives, 
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in order to secure the early return to their ranks of the Liberals who 
had reluctantly followed Mr. Gladstone in his conversion to Home 
Rule. The Liberals, they fondly imagined, having found that Home 
Rule was not a popular cry, would be only too ready to throw it, and 
if necessary its’ author, overboard, and to cast in their fortunes 
with the Liberal Unionists. It is very easy to be wise after the event ; 
and I admit freely that a year ago such a solution of the Liberal 
schism did not seem out of the question. The mistake in the calcu- 
lation arose from a ‘failure to appreciate two facts: first, the extent 
to which latter-day Liberalism had become identified with Mr. 
Gladstone’s personality; and secondly, the degree to which the Irish 
vote had become essential to the supremacy of the Liberal’ party. 
I shall not be suspected of any desire to overrate Mr. Gladstone’s 
statesmanship. Indeed, one of the chief condemnations I should 
pass upon his career, if it ever fell to my lot to comment .on the 
part he has played in English politics, is that he has stimulated and 
traded upon the natural tendency of a democracy to care more about 
persons than about principles. Still I could never shut my eyes, 
as most of the Liberal Unionists did, to the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
had got the ear of the people to a point unapproached by any other 
living public man, and that an attempt. to constitute a Liberal party 
without Mr. Gladstone was tantamount to an attempt to play 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

That this. is so was manifest to that section of Liberals of whom 
Sir William Harcourt may fairly be taken as a representative. As 
party men they recognised that Mr. Gladstone’s leadership was essential 
to their chance of recovering office; and therefore they were willing to 
accept Home Rule, or any other measure which their leader might 
think fit to propose. Moreover, though at first sight they considered 
Home Rule a bad card to play, they soon came to the conclusion that 
in this respect Mr. Gladstone’s instinct had been sounder than their 
own. No one who looks at politics from a broader view than that of 
the mere partisan can have failed to observe that the Liberal party 
in this country, as we have hitherto known it, has wellnigh come 
to the end of his tether. The course of modern legislation has effected 
one by one all the reforms which are compatible with our political 
institutions. Any further marked advance in the path of democratic 
change must necessarily be of a revolutionary or a socialist character, 
and for such a change public opinion in the United Kingdom is not 
yet ripe. ‘The weakness and decline of the Liberal party during the 
last few years has been due mainly to the absence of a programme. 
Such a programme was supplied by Mr. Gladstone's espousal of Home 
Rule. On this platform the Liberals could be assured of the Irish 
vote; and with this vote their return to power was possible. 

Whether this. explanation be sound or not, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the fact that the Liberals, as a party, have shown no dis- 
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position to make common cause with the Liberal Unionists ; while many 
of the latter, as in the case of Sir George Trevelyan, have evinced 
a tendency to gravitate towards Mr. Gladstone. It is possible that 
if the leaders of the Liberal Unionists had not been content to rest 
upon their oars and had devoted more time and trouble to fighting 
the battle of the Union outside as well as inside Parliament, they 
might have retarded the process of disintegration which is now sap- 
ping their strength. But for my part I do not think they have much 
cause to reproach themselves on this score. Their fate was doomed 
from the moment when they refused to coalesce with the Conservatives 
in the formation of a Unionist party, and resolved to maintain an in- 
defendent position as a section of the Liberal Opposition, whose only 
avowed cause of dissension with the bulk of their party lay in a 
difference of opinion on the subject of Home Rule. 

The British public is not quick at seizing subtle distinctions. To 
use a French metaphor, it likes its i’s dotted. If a public man 
calls himself a Liberal, he ought not to vote with the Conservatives ; 
if he votes with the Conservatives, he ought not to call himself a 
Liberal. Such, right or wrong, is the sentiment of the man in. the 
street; and under our present suffrage it is the man in the street 
who is master of the situation. From the outset the Liberal 
Unionists placed themselves in a false position. The sole justification 
for their secession from their party lay in one of two hypotheses: 
either they had lost confidence in the leaders and the principles 
of the Liberal party in general, or they considered the particular 
point on which they joined issue with their late colleagues of such 
paramount importance as to override all party considerations. But 
on the other hand they were never tired of assuring the public that in 
all essential respects they were still Liberals to the core; while on 
the other they declined to take the one step by which they could 
have proved that in their eyes the maintenance of the Union threw 
into the shade all thought of party. 

There is a sort of rough good sense in the British public whose 
existence professional politicians of every class are too apt to over- 
look ; and this rough good sense told against the Liberal Unionists. 
It is idle to suppose that the great masses can ever form any very 
distinct opinion of their own about the arguments which tell for or 
against Home Rule in the minds of educated men. Home Rule seems 
to them to be good or bad according as its advantages or disadvantages 
are expounded by the men in whom they have confidence. But in 
order to retain their confidence the expounders must show that they 
themselves are in earnest. It was obvious to the'most commonplace 
intelligence that the support of the Conservatives was essential to 
the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule programme. If, therefore, 
the Liberal Unionists seriously believed, as they professed to believe,’ 
that the adoption: of this programme would be fatal to the welfare 
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of the country, why, in the name of common sense, did they not 
join the Conservatives? I own that the Liberal Unionists . had 
what they deemed a sufficient answer to this query. Its intrinsic 
merits I shall discuss later. All I need say now is that the considera- 
tions which weighed with Lord Hartington and his associates were 
of too complicated a character to carry conviction to the minds of 
the great public. 

Right or wrong the Liberal Unionists made up their minds to 
enter into no direct relations with the Conservatives, to give an 
independent support to the Government, but to sit on the Opposi- 
tion benches and to form a separate organisation of theirown. The 
decision, as the event proved, was disastrous; but it was persevered 
in resolutely, notwithstanding the fact that the kindness of fortune 
afforded an unlooked-for opportunity and excuse for its reversal. It 
would be foreign to my purpose to say much here about the causes 
or the motives of Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation. All I 
need observe is that on the eve of the meeting of the Parliament the 
Government sustained a most serious and unforeseen loss by the 
retirement of the Minister who not only led the Conservative party 
in the House of Commons, but who was regarded by the public at large 
as the chief champion of the Conservative cause. It was felt at the 
time that the Government could not go on if the void caused by the 
loss of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were not made good by some 
fresh accession of strength. The Liberal Unionists were cence more 
requested to form a coalition with the Conservatives, and once more 
they declined the offer. It would be nearer the truth, perhaps, to 
say that they neither refused nor accepted, but devised a compromise, 
which they believed would suffice to save the Ministry, and yet 
would enable them to retain their independent existence as members 
of the Liberal Opposition. Lord Hartington and his friends, while 
refusing to take office themselves, agreed that Mr. Goschen might 
take office as a sort of unaccredited and unofficial representative of 
the Liberal Unionists. 

Nothing could be more.unjust or further from my wishes than to 
say anything in disparagement of Mr. Goschen. His independence of 
character entitles him to the respect of all honest men. Indeed, no 
act of his public life has raised him higher in popular estimation than 
his determination to sacrifice party considerations to the welfare of 
the country, and his readiness to step into the breach while his 
colleagues held back upon the brink. Still, the resolution of Lord 
Hartington and his colleagues to send Mr. Goschen as their substitute 
to fight the cause of the Union in the ranks of the Conservatives 
always reminds me of the gallantry displayed by Artemus Ward’s 
hero, who during the Secession war stopped: at home himself and 
exhorted his cousins to enlist. The chief recommendation Mr, 
Goschen possessed in the eyes of the Liberal Unionists for the part 
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of a political Jonah lay in the fact that his acceptance of office 
scarcely committed them, as a party, to any direct coalition with the 
Conservatives. Mr. Goschen had always been so Conservative a 
Liberal, he had so long been out of harmony with Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, that his desertion hardly invalidated the pretension of his late 
associates to the title of orthodox Liberals. Even after Mr. Goschen 
had taken office with the consent, and at the instance, of the leading 
Liberal Unionists, a strong opposition was made by a large section of 
the body to the formal severance from the Gladstonian party involved 
in the appointment of a separate whip. Indeed, if I am correctly 
informed, the proposal that the Liberal Unionists should remain upon 
the lists of the Gladstonian whips was only rejected in obedience to a 
suggestion by Lord Hartington, that, unless they were to read Mr. 
Goschen out of their ranks for having joined the Government, he must 
still be counted as a Liberal Unionist, and yet that as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he could hardly be expected to receive circulars from Mr. 
Arnold Morley calling on him to be at his place in order to pass a 
vote of want of confidence in himself and his colleagues. It was only 
with extreme reluctance that the Liberal Unionists agreed to admit 
that they were not to be numbered on the muster-roll of the regular 
Opposition, and having made this concession to the logic of facts, 
they seem to have thought that they had done enough. 

The course of the session now concluded has, I think, shown con- 
clusively that this was not enough. No doubt the Liberal Unionists 
have succeeded in keeping the Government in office, and in preserv- 
ing it from any serious defeat. I trust in the foregoing remarks, as 
in those which follow, I shall not. be misunderstood. It is not my 
purpose—nothing could be further from my purpose—than to de- 
preciate in any way the signal services the Liberal Unionists have 
rendered to the cause of the Union. It is exactly because I estimate 
these services so highly that I feel bound to protest against a mistaken 
policy which threatens to make them of no practical account. I 
admit, therefore, most fully and most willingly, that whenever the 
Ministry has seemed to be in danger, and still more whenever there 
appeared to be the remotest prospect of any combination by which 
Mr. Gladstone might’ return to office at the head of a Home Rule 
Ministry, the Liberal Unionists have come up loyally to the support 
of the Government. I may be told—I probably shall be told—that 
the Liberal Unionists cannot reasonably be expected to do more than 
this; and that so'long as they do this, the safety of the Union is 
assured. I demur both to the theory and to the fact. 

No candid observer can assert that the Government are as strong 
at the close of the session as they were at the commencement. 
They have sustained no defeat of any consequence in home affairs ; 
their foreign policy has given general satisfaction; and yet they 
have lost ground not only out of doors but in Parliament. 
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Many causes may be assigned for the decline of the Ministry in 
popular estimation. The fact of the Premier being in the House of 
Lords, the defection of Lord Randolph Churchill, the presence on 
the Treasury Bench of a number of second-rate statesmen, whose 
chief if not whose sole claim to Cabinet rank lies in the accident 
of their having held office before, have all contributed to impair 
the effective strength of the Government. In debating power the 
Ministry are as exceptionally weak in the Lower House as they are 
exceptionally strong in the Upper; while the Opposition are very 
much above the average. Mr. W. H. Smith has done much 
better as leader of the House than was anticipated at the time 
of his appointment. But it would be absurd—as he himself would, 
I believe, be the first to admit—to pretend that he is equal to the 
task of leading the House in such troublous times as those we 
have recently traversed and have still to traverse. Mr. Balfour has 
filled a most difficult and thankless post with eminent success, and 
has given proof of an ability which may well carry him into a far 
higher position than that which he now occupies. Mr. Goschen has 
added to his high repute, not only as a statesman but as an orator. 
Yet when’ you have said thus much, you have said pretty well all 
that can be fairly said about the Cabinet, in as far as the House of 
Commons is concerned. I doubt, however, whether, even if the 
Government had been strengthened, as it ought by rights to have 
been, with all the talent to be found amidst the younger members of 
the Conservative party—and that is not saying little—it would have 
been able to get through the late session without loss of strength 
and prestige. From its outset the Ministry has laboured under the 
fatal defect of not having an absolute majority at its command. The 
support of the Liberal Unionists, however valuable, is necessarily of 
an uncertain and—from a ministerial point of view—unsatisfactory 
character. It is only on issues involving the fate of the Ministry 
that their full vote can be relied on with any certainty. Upon all 
other issues they form what mathematicians call an’ unknown 
quantity. The inevitable result of such a state of affairs was 
to create a certain vacillation in the whole conduct of public affairs 
by the Ministry. In framing their measures, and even in deter- 
mining on the course of business, they have had to take account of the 
ideas and prejudices of a large body of irregular supporters, not 
amenable to party discipline, not actuated by the esprit de corps 
which as a rule animates the avowed adherents of a Government, and 
anxious on all occasions, when it could be done with safety, to vindi- 
cate their own independence, and to make the difference between 
themselves and their temporary allies. I do not deny that there 
was a want of backbone in several leading members of the Ministry, 
or that on some occasions there was a lack of resolution on the part 
of the Government, especially in. their Irish policy... But I do assert: 
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that the main cause of their embarrassments was the uncertainty as 
to how far their policy would find favour with the leaders of the Liberal 
Unionists, and the still greater uncertainty how far this approval, 
even if given, would be endorsed by the rank and file of the party. 
At the present crisis, as all Unionists would acknowledge, the great 
need of the moment is a consistent policy administered by a strong 
Government. If, as a matter of fact, we have had a vacillating policy 
administered by a weak Government, the fault is mainly owing to 
the refusal of the Liberal Unionists to make common cause with the 
Conservatives. 

Thus all the Liberal Unionists have so far accomplished, within 
the Parliamentary arena, is to maintain a Conservative Government 
in power. Outside Parliament their achievements have partaken 
even more of a purely negative character. To say the very least they 
have not gained ground in the constituencies. It would have been 
strange if they had. Nobody is less inclined than I am to underrate 
the strength of the disaffection prevailing throughout the Liberal 
party, of which the split on the subject of Home Rule is quite as 
much the result as the cause. I have. always held, and to the utmost 
of my small powers have propounded, the view that the great mass 
of English Liberals, as distinguished from English Radicals, have 
long been growing less and less in sympathy with the ideas and 
theories which have found favour with Gladstonian Liberalism. This 
latent antagonism between the two schools of Liberalism might 
prove a most powerful weapon in the hands of any statesman bold 
enough to strike out a new departure. But such a weapon to be 
effective must be wielded in a different fashion from that adopted in 
the present crisis. The position of the Liberal Unionist electors is 
very different from that of the Liberal Unionist representatives. In 
provincial, and especially in rural, districts party names count for 
much more than they do in the great centres of intelligence and 
industry. Electors who have voted, and have been known to vote, the 
Liberal ticket all their lives do not really vote for a Conservative 
candidate. They would gladly for the supporters of a Ministry 
which included such names as those of Lord Hartington, or Mr. 
Chamberlain, or Mr. Bright. They hesitate about voting for the 
supporters of a Ministry from which the very leaders who exhort 
them so to vote studiously hold aloof. I do not justify their reluct- 
ance. On the contrary, I think if they fully appreciated the gravity 
of the issues at stake, Liberals of my way of thinking would sooner 
vote for the most bigoted Conservative who was true to the cause of 
the Union than for the most enlightened Liberal who was in favour 
of Home Rule. But taking human nature, and especially British 
human nature, for what it is, it is idle to expect that followers will 
follow if their leaders refuse to lead. 

The question of Home Rule is not one of those issues, such as 
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Free Trade, or the Ballot, or Household Suffrage, on which the average 
elector can easily form an independent, even if an erroneous, opinion 
-for himself. It is a complicated issue, on which there is much to 
-be said on both sides, and on which the traditions of Liberalism tell 
rather for than against its acceptance. Practically the great mass 
of the electorate must, and will, take, their views on this matter from 
the opinions of the leaders in whom they repose confidence. Mr. 
“Gladstone, to do him justice, makes no secret of his opinions. In 
season and out of season he exhorts his adherents to adopt Home 
Rule as being safe, just, and necessary. His example is followed by 
his colleagues. But it would puzzle a far more keen-witted man 
than the average British elector to know exactly what is the opinion 
of the Liberal Unionists on the subject of Home Rule. They ob- 
jected decisively and clearly enough to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for 
Home Rule; but whether they object to Home Rule under any 
other form is a point difficult to ascertain. ‘They are always 
acknowledging a desire for a reconciliation with the Liberals who 
have followed Mr. Gladstone in his conversion to Home Rule; they 
are always expressing a conviction that some plan might be devised 
by which Ireland might enjoy local self-government without detri- 
“ment to the authority of the Imperial Parliament; they are never 
tired of protesting their admiration for Mr. Gladstone as a statesman 
and their confidence in his general policy. They may be right or 
they may be wrong in adopting such an attitude. But it is not by 
an attitude of this kind they can ever hope to create a Unionist 
party amidst the masses. 

Indeed, I believe nothing has done so much to damage the Unionist 
cause in the country as the reluctance of the Liberal Unionists to 
face the fact that they are opposed to any and every concession of 
self-government to Ireland other than that possessed by her already 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom. All the ingenious 
devices by which it is proposed to give Ireland the semblance of 
Home Rule without the reality obscure and confuse the real point 
at issue. _ According to the proverb, if two men ride on the same 
horse one of the two has got to sit in front, and all the statesman- 
ship in the world cannot evade this dilemma. The Irish desire the 
front place; the Unionists are determined they shall be kept in the 
back seat; and if we have any regard for our own interests we can- 
not avow this determination too clearly or too frequently. There 
is no danger of the British electorate ever being converted by 
argument toa belief in the excellence of Home Rule. Their com- 
mon sense, their instincts, and I may add their prejudices are all 
antagonistic to the concession of Home Rule to Ireland, But there 
is a danger, a very real and growing danger, that they may be wearied 
and worried into accepting Home Rule as a choice of evils. They 
are sick to death already of the whole Irish question. Any proposal 
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which even professes to rid them of this incubus commends itself to 
their favour. They are told on all sides that something has got to 
be done to satisfy the demand of Ireland for self-government. What 
this something is to be the Liberal Unionists do not seem to know, 
and are at any rate unable to state. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone 
knows what he means and states it clearly. Under these circum- 
stances popular opinion, however adverse at the outset to Home 
Rule, must necessarily gravitate towards it if nothing is done to 
check the Separatist movement. 

To speak the plain truth, the impetus which returned a Unionist 
majority at the last election is dwindling away for lack of fresh 
exertions. I fully admit the inconclusive nature of bye-elections as 
an absolute test of the current of public opinion, But on the other 
hand, I am equally bound to admit that they furnish, to say the least, 
an indication of how the current is running for the time being. 
After making every allowance for the local and incidental causes which 
may have influenced the result of the elections that have taken place 
during the present year, I cannot honestly dispute the conclusion 
that they show a clear Separatist gain, and a corresponding Unionist 
loss. You may minimise this loss as much as you like, you may 
explain it away in any fashion you please, but you cannot get over 
the awkward fact that the loss could never have occurred at all if 
the Liberal Unionists had been gaining ground in the country at 
large. 

It is not only amidst the constituencies that the process of dis- 
integration has made itself manifest. The party itself shows signs of 
breaking up. There has not, as far as I am aware, been one single 
instance of a member of Parliament who was returned at the last 
election as a Gladstonian Liberal having gone over to the Liberal 
Unionists. On the other hand, there have been already several 
significant defections from the ranks of the latter.. First and fore- 
most, of course, among those who have put their hands to the plough 
and have then turned back is Sir George Trevelyan. Hard words 
are out of place in such a case as this. It is enough to say that if 
you want to plead the cause of Sir George’s heart you must do it at 
the expense of his head. Either he was wrong to join the Liberal 
Unionists and desert Mr. Gladstone last year, or he was wrong to 
desert the Unionists and rejoin Mr. Gladstone this year. Opinions 
may differ as to which of the two desertions was an act of folly; but 
that one of them was foolish is not open to question. But the real 
importance of the late Under-Secretary for Ireland’s vacillations 
from one side to the other lies not in the light it throws on his 
individual character, but in the indication it furnishes as to the 
influences which have operated and are still operating to break up 
the Unionist party. Sir George Trevelyan, in common with no small 
number of his fellow-Unionists, took up a cause without counting 
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its cost. He believed at the period of his original secession that the 
bulk of his party would scon come round to his view. But when the 
mountain refused to come to Mahomet, Mahomet elected to go to 
_the mountain. In other words, though Sir George Trevelyan valued 
the Union much, he valued the Liberal party more. To cease to 
be called a Liberal seemed to him a sort of apostasy, and yet as 
time went on it became clear to him that if he was to stand firm 
against Home Rule he would have to drop out of the Liberal ranks. 
Sooner than do this he preferred to sacrifice the Union and swallow 
Home Rule. What he has done others will do also. As a separate 
and independent party the Liberal Unionists have no political future. 
To men who have made politics their career the idea of being 
excluded from public life is unbearable; and yet this is manifestly 
the price the Liberal Unionists will have to pay for their principles 
unless they can make up their minds to join one party or the other 
before the approach of the next general election. A certain number 
are independent and high-minded enough to face such a contingency, 
but I doubt whether this tenacity of purpose can safely be ascribed 
to the majority of any party. Even amongst the leaders there are 
symptoms already visible of divided counsels and half-hearted reso- 
lution. Throughout the discussions on the Crimes Bill the Liberal 
Unionists supported the Government and enabled them to obtain 
power to suppress the National League. Yet when the Government 
proposed to employ the power they had thus obtained for the very 
purpose and object for which it was obtained, the Liberal Unionists 
grew alarmed at the logical consequences of their own actions. Mr. 
Chamberlain not only spoke against the proposed proclamation of 
the League, but voted in favour of a motion which if it had been 
carried must have entailed the fall of the Ministry, and the return of 
Mr. Gladstone to office on a Home Rule platform. Lord Hartington 
voted aga nst the motion, but neutralised the influence of his vote 
by declaring that in his opinion the proclamation of the League was 
premature and impolitic. Mr. E. T. Russell, the. one Liberal 
Unionist returned by an Irish constituency, has now formally severed 
his connection with the party, though he still declares that he is 
opposed to Home Rule in all its forms. Mr. Maude, the secretary 
and factotum of the malcontent Libera's, has seen the error of his 
ways, and goes about to Home Rule demonstrations confessing his 
sins and imploring forgiveness for his temporary aberration from the 
orthodox Gladstonian faith; and Mr. Chamberlain, the ablest, the 
most energetic, and the most influential of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders, not only in Parliament but in the country, has accepted a 
mission that must take him abroad for an indefinite period, and 
which during his absence virtually excludes him from any active 
part in the great question of the day. 

Indeed the course adopted by Mr. Gladstone and by Mr. 
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Chamberlain respectively, with regard to their proposed visits to 
America, seems to me to illustrate only too clearly the difference 
in the attitudes assumed by that section of the Liberal party 
which has gone in for Home Rule, and that section which has 
hitherto remained faithful to the cause of the Union. The late 
Prime Minister has just received a most flattering and excep- 
tional invitation to visit America as the chosen representative of 
his country under circumstances which would at the outside necessi- 
tate an absence of a few weeks in the dead season of the year. He 
has declined the invitation, gratifying as it must justly be, on the 
avowed ground that he cannot afford to be away for however short a 
time at a moment when his presence might be of service to the cause 
of Home Rule. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, has accepted 
a mission to the United States, which it is no doubt a high honour 
to hold, but the acceptance of which involves his prolonged absence 
from home during the most critical and arduous period of’ the 
contest for the preservation of the Union. I do not say Mr. Glad- 
stone was right in his refusal, or that Mr. Chamberlain was wrong 
in his acceptance. All I do say is, that Mr. Gladstone’s decision 
tends to advance the cause with which he has identified himself, 
while Mr. Chamberlain’s decision must of necessity produce an 
exactly contrary effect. 

Thus, as I have set myself the task of telling the truth as I see 
it, I cannot honestly avoid the conclusion that the prospects of the 
Liberal Unionists at the present moment are the reverse of encourag- 
ing. Vires acquirit eundo must be the motto of every successful 
secession. The secession led by Lord Hartington has not gained 
strength as it went along, and its success is therefore more than 
doubtful. No doubt personal and individual causes have militated 
against its progress. A sort of polemical character has pervaded the 
whole movement. The public at large cares very little about ab- 
stract reasoning, and cares a great deal about concrete personalities. 
The Liberal Unionists have relied too much on precept, too little on 
example. They have talked above the heads of their audiences and 
have failed somehow to bring home to the masses the plain truth 
that their own vital interests are at stake in the maintenance of the 
Union. But the real and main cause of their failure is that through- 
out they have occupied a false position. -It is that which has told 
against their success, it is that which in my judgment must lead to 
their ultimate discomfiture. 

Such at least is the position as I see it. To tell the truth when 
it militates against one’s own wishes is an ungrateful task. I hold 
strongly by the French saying that every truth is not worth telling; 
and if there was no object in speaking out plainly, I for one should 
be the last to speak. To me, and those who think with me, the 
maintenance of the Union is a matter of life or death to England. 
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If, then, the one chance of. preserving the Union lay in the hope that 
the Liberal Unionists might hold their ground as an independent 
party, I should do my utmost to bolster up that hope, however 
faint or even forlorn | might feel it to be. But believing as I do 
that the real hope of preserving the Union lies in a fusion between 
the two great sections of the Unionist party, I have no choice except 
to advocate once more the urgent necessity for a change of front. 

The time has come when a final decision must be made. Once 
again Lord Hartington and his followers have a chance offered them 
of forming a joint administration with the Conservatives. In saying 
this I pretend. to no especial knowledge. I form my conclusion on 
facts patent to all the world. It is obvious, after the experience of the 
late session, that the Ministry as at present constituted cannot meet 
Parliament again without courting wellnigh certain defeat. The changes 
that have to be made must of necessity be made if at all before 
Christmas, that is in the course of a very few weeks. If the Liberal 
Unionists hold aloof, Lord Salisbury, one may assume with tolerable 
certainty, will have to come to some arrangement with Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and to displace a considerable number of his present 
colleagues in favour of younger politicians of greater debating ability 
and more in harmony with the requirements of the new era of 
politics. I think it may be taken for granted that, however such an 
experiment might work in practice, both the leaders and the rank 
and file of the Conservative party would look forward with more con- 
fidence to the result of a coalition under which the present Government 
might be reinforced by the accession of Lord Hartington and. his prin- 
cipal colleagues. What the conditions of such a coalition would have 
to be, or from which side and in what form the overtures should be made, 
are matters. of detail into which I need not enter. All I am concerned 
te point out is that the Liberal Unionists, if they are so minded, have yet 
another opportunity afforded them of combining with the Conserva- 
tives to form a Unionist Administration. I do not say, I do not pre- 
tend to say, that the coalition can be made as advantageously, or with 
as good a prospect of success, as if it had been formed a year ago. 
The moral of the Sybilline books holds good of politics ; and, asa rule, 
politicians who hesitate to seize an opportunity are compelled later 
to give a higher price for an inferior article. Still it is not too late 
to make the experiment; and in the interest of the Union it had 
better be made late than fiot at all. , 

I come now to the arguments which were put forward. with 
success a year ago to justify the refusal of the Liberal Unionists to 
co-operate openly with the Conservatives, and which are certain to be 
reproduced by the more timid members of the party. These argu- 
ments were five in number. We were told, first, that the Liberal 
Unionists could render more effective support to the Government 
by. remaining outside than by forming a coalition; secondly, that 
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the constituencies which had returned Liberal Unionists would not 
return them again if they openly allied themselves with the Con- 
servatives; thirdly, that any formal coalition must lead to a split 
between the Liberal and the Radical Unionists; fourthly, that the 
rank and file of the Liberal Unionist party would not rally to the 
support of their leaders if they were called upon to vote for Con- 
servatives as against Liberals; and lastly, that the Liberal party 
would. inevitably assume a distinctly democratic character if it was 
not restrained by the presence in the ranks of that class of moderate 
Liberals who form the backbone of the Liberal Unionists. 

Let me take these arguments in the order in which they stand. 
The first must of course remain.a matter of opinion. We have not 
yet seen what support the Liberal Unionists could render to the 
Government if they were openly affiliated to it instead of lending it, 
as they do now, an irregular and unavowed assistance. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to say positively what the value of their open 
support might prove. This much, however, may be said with. confi- 
dence: that their support as at present tendered is not. powerful 
enough to render the authority of the Government supreme either 
in Parliament or in the country. Yet if the Union is to be preserved, 
it can only be by the presence at the head of affairs of a Govern- 
ment commanding the complete confidence both of the House of 
Commons and of the constituencies. The experiment of a tacit 
coalition has been tried, and has, to say the least, not proved successful. 
In the interest, therefore, of the Union, common sense bids us resort 
to the experiment of an open and avowed fusion. 

The second argument also rests upon an hypothesis whose truth 
or falsehood can alone be tested by experience. It may prove that 
party names and badges are more powerful with the great mass of 
the electorate than principles or convictions, and that the very 
men who have voted and canvassed for Liberals of the Hartington 
type would decline to do so if the selfsame Liberals formed part 
of a Conservative ministry. I have too strong a belief in the good 
sense and patriotism of the mass of our fellow-countrymen to admit 
this assumption till its truth has been tested by experience. Even, 
however, granting that this is so for the sake of argument, I fail 
to see the force of the objection. It is as certain as any event 
as yet unaccomplished can well be, that the Liberal Unionists will, 
as a rule, lose their seats at the next general election provided they 
maintain their attitude of isolation. In the great majority of in- 
stances they were returned by the combined votes of Liberals and 
Conservatives. Such a combination cannot be expected to recur 
again unless it should develop in the interval into a formal coalition. 
As things stand, if a dissolution were to occur to-morrow, the Con- 
servatives, in the constituencies now represented by Liberal) 
Unionists, would: run candidates of their own, and the Liberal 
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supporters of the present representatives would either vote for these 
candidates or would go over to the side of the Home Rule Liberals. 
It does not follow from this admission that the result of another 
general election would be to return a Home Rule Parliament. On 
the contrary, it is perfectly on the cards that the Conservatives would 
obtain an absolute and decisive majority. What is not upon the cards, 
in my opinion, is a return of a composite majority, such as we have 
now, consisting, as to three-fourths, of Conservatives, and, as to one- 
fourth, of Liberals who sit on the Opposition benches and yet vote 
with the Conservatives. In other words, the Liberal Unionists, as an 
independent organisation, cannot in my judgment survive a general 
election; and if this is so it is idle for them to defend their policy of 
abstention on any calculation of what effect that policy may have 
upon their chances of re-election. 

The third argument isto my mind the most powerful of the lot. 
I cannot deny that any open coalition between the Conservatives 
and the Liberal Unionists would probably lead to the withdrawal 
from the latter body of their Radical colleagues. Such a secession 
would undoubtedly be matter for regret, but sooner or later the 
Radical Unionists and the Liberal Unionists have clearly got to part 
company. Mr. Chamberlain and the handful of Radicals who have 
acted with him have rendered such services to the Unionist cause at 
a@ very critical moment, and. have done so much to maintain the 
character of British statesmanship for independence and honesty, 
that I should be loth to say a word which might even seem to de- 
preciate the value of their assistance. Still I think they would be 
the first to admit that they cannot permanently remain in a position 
of antagonism to the advanced Liberals. They hoped at the outset, 
and possibly still hope, that the democracy may come over to their 
side. But if ever this hope has to be abandoned they will have to 
choose between retiring from public life and being reconciled to 
their party. There is something ludicrous in the virulence with 
which the thick-and-thin partisans of Mr. Gladstone keep on de- 
claring that Mr. Chamberlain has forfeited any chance of ever being 
the leader of the Liberal party. As a matter of fact Mr. Chamberlain 
is marked out as the obvious successor to Mr. Gladstone in the 
leadership of the democracy; and it is idle to suppose he would 
sacrifice this prospect for the sake of taking a subordinate position 
in a Conservative or even a Coalition ministry. Sooner or later the 
logic of facts must separate Mr. Chamberlain from his present asso- 
ciates; and this consideration deprives any argument, based on the 
impolicy of alienating the Radical Unionists, of most of its cogency. ’ 
- The fourth argument is only a reproduction of the second taken 
from the point of view of the elector instead of that of the candidate. 
It is very difficult to say beforehand how any body of electors would 
vote under conditions which are necessarily matters of hypothesis. 
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I am by no means sure myself whether the moderate Liberals in 
the constituencies are so deeply attached to the name of Liberals as 
it is the fashion to assume. But even if this is so, it does not follow 
that they would not vote for Liberal Unionist candidates if these 
candidates, while avowing their intention to coalesce with the Con- 
servatives, declared that they did so not as Conservatives but as 
Unionists. 

With respect to the fifth and last plea in favour of abstention, 
it does not hold water. All political experience shows that when 
moderates insist on keeping associated with extremists under the 
belief that by so doing they are preventing their associates from 
going to extravagant lengths, the belief has proved a delusion. It 
is the Girondins, not the Mountain, who go to the wall. The 
drag on the wheel theory does not work in practice. Indeed, the 
moderates, by their association with extremists, facilitate in reality 
extreme measures, because the true significance of such measures 
is not made manifest to public opinion, owing to the fact of their 
being sanctioned and supported by men whose known moderation 
inspires public confidence. But even if the plea held good, and the 
action of the Democratic party was likely to be less dangerous if that 
party continued to have the support of the moderate Liberals, I 
should still. dispute its force. In my belief—and the fact that this 
is my belief lies at the bottom of all my argument—the question 
of the Union overshadows all other questions of English politics. 
England could thrive and prosper, could remain great, and could 
even grow in strength and wealth under the most democratic of insti- 
tutions, Her decay is assured, her doom is fixed, her death-warrant 
is signed, if ever she consents to the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom. To avert such a contingency no price is too heavy, no 
sacrifice is too costly. In comparison with this object, the possible 
risk of an hypothetical increase in the power of democratic influences 
at some uncertain period may fairly be left out of account. 

I need hardly say that my arguments are not addressed to those 
who believe, rightly or wrongly, that Home Rule does not involve the 
repeal of the Union, or that repeal would not be an evil in itself. Of 
course upon this assumption there is no more to be said. But my 
appeal is made to those who hold with me that the preservation of 
the Union is a matter of life or death for England, that the main- 
tenance of the Union is threatened by Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy, and that the way, the only practical way, to defeat the 
policy is by keeping the present Government in power. Now, unless 
Iam mistaken, the Liberal Unionists as a body would agree with the 
above propositions. If they do agree I would ask them to look facts’ 
in the face and to consider for themselves whether their policy of 
isolation is best calculated to strengthen the hands of the Government 
or to advance the Unionist cause. Unless they can answer this 
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question in the affirmative they are bound, alike by duty, prudence, 
and self interest, to change their attitude of benevolent neutrality for 
one of offensive and defensive alliance. 

In what I have written I must not be misunderstood as having 
lost faith in the triumph of the Unionist cause. What I have lost 
faith in, or rather what I disbelieved in from the outset, is the pos- 
sibility of upholding the cause in question by a divided support. 
Sooner or later my Liberal Unionist friends will. have to choose 
between: giving up the defence of the Union and joining forces 
with the Conservatives. I have little fear as to what their ultimate 
choice will be, but the sooner that choice ‘is made the better it will 
be for themselves and for the country. 

I confess that to my mind the reluctance they have showm to 
carry on their secession to its logical development is not easy of 
comprehension. I cannot fancy that men of sense share as a body 
Sir George Trevelyan’s sentimental attachment to the name of 
Liberal. It may only be some moral or intellectual deficiency on 
my part, but I have never been able to look on party names or party 
organisations as anything more than means to an.end. If I can 
secure the success of the principles I have at heart it is a matter of 
absolute indifference to me whether these principles are carried out 
by one special set of men or under one particular name. . Now to me 
it seems that the principles which I have known and’ valued as re- 
presented by the name of Liberalism—the principles of moderate pro- 
gress, of individual freedom, and of equal rights—are safer in the 
hands of the party which nowadays calls itself Conservative, than of 
that which still claims the name of Liberal. This being so, my bias, 
l.own candidly, is in favour of the Conservatives. I can see a funda- 
mental difference between Liberalism and Radicalism, but between 
Liberalism as represented by Lord Hartington and Conservatism as 
represented by Lord Salisbury I see a distinction without a difference. 
The points on which Conservatives and moderate Liberals are agreed 


are infinitely more numerous and more important than:the points on — 


which they differ. (Common sense dictates the expediency of their 
* making common cause against a common enemy. 

Even, therefore, if the question of Home Rule had not yet come 
to. the front, I should fail to understand the dislike evinced! on the 
part of the moderate Liberals to the idea of any coalition with the 
Conservatives. But as this question has unfortunately become the 
one issue of the day, further hesitation seems to me not only unwise 
but culpable. It was my fortune to have sojourned in the United 
States some quarter of a century ago, in the days when the cause of 
their Union seemed wellnigh desperate. The battle there was won 
because as soon as the danger of disruption became imminent 
Democrats and Republicans agreed to sink minor differences in order to 
form one united party opposed to secession in every form and under 
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every guise. The masses saw that their leaders were in grim earnest 
and rallied loyally to the defence of the Union. The conditions of 
our own struggle are not altogether identical, but the two contests 
have this in common, that they both involve the fate of the Empire. 
In both contests success can only be obtained by the same resolution 
to subordinate all party considerations to the defence of the Union. 
It is such a resolution that the Liberal Unionists are calle upon 
to take once more—perhaps for the last time. 
Epwarp DIceEy. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY BREAKDOWN. 


A Lone time has passed since the Prince Consort declared that 
representative institutions were on their trial in England. There 
was an outburst of senseless indignation when the remark was made. 
Every institution is always on its trial in England, and it ought to 
be so. A vigilant public opinion watches and judges it from day to 
day, and is prepared to deal with it as it succeeds or fails in the 
discharge of the work committed to its hands. To this fact we owe 
the constant re-adaptation of English institutions to changing cir- 
cumstances, and the fact that hitherto in our history political 
evolution has successfully effected the transitions which violent 
revolution has attempted and failed to accomplish in some other 
countries. The Prince Consort’s remark was made with respect to 
the embarrassment and difficulty which Parliament betrayed in deal- 
ing with delicate negotiations for peace and with the conduct of a 
great war. The implied criticism might be extended now. The 
House of Commons is on its trial in respect to its capacity, as it is at 
present organised, to conduct the ordinary business of the country, 
to pass the necessary measures of legislation, to inform and control 
the executive, and even to get through in proper time the formal 
acts on which the working of the administrative machinery of the 
country depends. It has ceased in any tolerable degree to be a 
legislative chamber. It resembles somewhat the Waring of Mr. 
Browning’s poem, who paced this London, with no work done, but 
great works undone. The conduct of the notorious Duke of New- 
castle, who, according to Lord Carteret’s witty description, always 
appeared as if he had lost half an hour early in the morning, and 
was spending the rest of the day in running after it, is typical of 
proceedings of the House of Commons. The discovery of Parlia- 
mentary inefficiency is not new. More than thirty years ago, the 
late Lord Farnborough, better known as Sir Thomas Erskine May, 
the closest, most continuous, and most instructed observer of the 
doings of the House of Commons, proclaimed it, and in an article in 
the Zadinburgh Review suggested what he thought the appropriate 
remedy. 

He proposed that the House of Commons, then consisting of 
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658 members—we take the scheme as it is stated in the Edinburgh 
article— 
should be divided into Six Grand Committees, consisting of about 110 members 
each, to whom would be added fifteen or twenty Ministers and others who would 
be nominated to serve on all the Grand Committees. The members would be dis- 
tributed by a Committee of Selection, subject to approval by the House, in such a 
manner as to secure an equal representation of political parties, interests, and classes, 
in all the Committees; and at the same time to maintain in each a preponderance 
of members more particularly conversant with its peculiar department of business. 
Thus the Grand Committee of Trade would comprise a large proportion of merchants 
and of the representatives of commercial constituencies, and the Committee for 
Courts of Justice an ample complement of ‘ gentlemen of the long robe.’ The con- 
stitution and functions of these several Committees would be different; but all 
would be political representatives of the larger body from which they are drawn, 
and little Parliaments, as it were, in themselves. The province of one would pro- 
bably be Religion and Ecclesiastical Affairs; of another, Law and Courts of Justice ; 
of a third, Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures; of a fourth, Local Taxation and 
Administration; of a fifth, Colonial and Indian Possessions; and of a sixth, Educa- 
tion and General Purposes.! 

We are not concerned with Sir Thomas Erskine May’s distribu- 
tion and classification of his suggested Committees, which would no 
doubt require revision if the task were to be taken in hand now. 
In 1882, Mr. Gladstone tried in a very limited way the experiment 
suggested by Sir T. Erskine May, two Standing Committees being 
appointed on Law and Trade. The scheme gave formal recognition 
to an irregular usage. What is called the Committee of the whole 
House practically consists of a succession of Grand Committees 
spontaneously formed on different Bills. A Committee of the 
whole House on a Merchant Shipping Bill would be, in the main, a 
Grand Committee of shipowners and of the representatives of great 
trading ports, not more qualified by the presence of other members 
than the Grand Committee suggested by Sir T. Erskine May would 
be. A Committee of the whole House on the Judicature Bill would 
be not less essentially that Committee of ‘gentlemen of. the long 
robe,’ with a fair sprinkling of an unlearned element representing 
the public and the suitors’ interest, in Law and Courts of Justice; 
and so with the rest. The inconvenience of these informal Grand 
Committees is that they assume to be the whole House in Com- 
mittee, and that when any one of them is at work on its particular 
Bill, the House can do nothing and no other Grand Committee can 
be sitting. Division of labour and of rest is provided for by the 
spontaneous action of individuals, according to which, members 
interested in a measure or in a class of measures attend, while 
those not interested stay away and, to use the artisan phrase, ‘ play.’ 
But divisi.. of labour is not enough for real efficiency ; simultaneity 
of labour must be associated with it. The making of the separate 
parts of a watch forms a separate industry; but if the wheels and 
the springs, the case, the dial, and the hands were made successively, 
1 Edinburgh Review, January 1854. 
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no workman beginning his task until some other workman had 
finished, and so on in long succession, the making of a watch would 
be a very long process, the supply of watches would fall very far 
bt short. of the demand, the indolence and want of skill, or generally 
the obstructive tactics, of one workman would throw all the rest out 
of work and pay, into compulsory idleness and starvation. Members 
of Parliament not being paid for their work, nor by result, avoid 
some of the more disagreeable of these personal consequences. But 
the result of attempting to get through all the work of the season 
in sequence, and by ostensibly employing the whole House upon 
every portion of its business instead of engaging several portions 
of it simultaneously in tasks appropriate to them, is that the work 
“By of the country is not done. If Standing Committees were in 
: existence, the House might be engaged on the second reading of 
a Bill or debating some question of policy, while the Committee on 
Trade was considering the clauses of a Bankruptcy Bill and the 
Mt Committee on Law was occupied with the provisions of a Judicature 
Ho Bill. 

: The present Government has become a convert to the principle of 
Standing Committees, and one of the procedure resolutions of this year 
which obstruction prevented its approaching, proposed the creation 
of three Grand Committees—on Law, on Trade, and on Agriculture. 
It may be questioned whether this division of subjects is sufficient, 
or whether it might not be conveniently qualified or superseded by 
another division, by the establishment of Standing Committees for 
Ireland and Scotland. The Scotch members already constitute prac- 
tically a Grand Committee on Scotch affairs—a Grand Committee, how- 
ever, before which little business is allowed to come, mainly because 
there is no Irish Grand Committee, sitting in a room apart, to which 
Irish business can be referred. The Irish and Scotch Committees 
ought to consist mainly, though not exclusively, of Irish and Scotch 
members. With them.all Privy Councillors should be associated, so 
as to insure the presence on the Committee of the most experienced 
statesmen of both political parties. Other members specially familiar 
with or interested in Ireland—to speak of it alone—or versed in the 
subject-matter of the particular measures to be taken into considera- 
tion, ought to be added. It may be objected that these large inclusions 
would swell the Committee to unmanageable dimensions. It might 
reach a hundred and fifty. The attendance on it would, however, pro- 
bably not be greater proportionately than the attendance in the House 
of Commons, in which it is not found necessary to provide accommoda- 
tion for all the members simultaneously. If a quorum of forty is 
numerous enough for the House of Commons, a quorum, say, of twenty 
would be more than ample for a Standing Committee of a hundred and 
fifty members, and the average attendance would probably not be 
more than twice or three times the quorum. The Standing Com- 
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mittee on Irish affairs would, of course, like the Committees on Trade 
and Law, be a substitute for the Committee of the whole House, and 
would discharge the functions now left to that Committee. The leave 
to introduce new Bills, and the discussion on the second reading by 
which they are accepted in principle, would be in the hands of the 
House at Large. No Bills, therefore, except those on which a majority 
of the House thinks that legislation is desirable, and legislation in 
the general tendency and on the main outlines of the Bills, would 
come before the Standing Committee. Wild and revolutionary or 
otherwise inadmissible projects would be rejected on the second 
reading. The Committee would, therefore, simply have to do with 
the amendment of the clauses of the Bill in detail. Of course, the 
Committee might conceivably revolutionise or destroy any Bill; they 
might reverse all its provisions, leaving out all its clauses and sub- 
stituting new ones. But as each Bill, after passing through Com- 
mittee, would be, as now, reported to the House, it would be easy to 
restore it. as nearly as might be thought desirable to its original form. 
If the proposed Standing Committee on Irish affairs dealt habitually 
with Bills in a perverse temper, the reference of Bills to them, which 
should be left as regards each individual measure to the discretion of 
the House, would be discontinued, and the Standing Order constituting 
the Committee would probably be annulled. The experiment would 
have failed. But no harm would have been done. On the contrary, 
some good would have been effected, by the proof given that Irish 
members, such as those whom Ireland now sends to the House of 
Commons, cannot yet be safely trusted even with specially Irish 
business. No step would have been taken which could not be 
promptly recalled. This revocability is the essential condition of safe 
political experiment. The establishment at once of a subordinate 
Parliament in Dublin, or of Provincial Councils in some selected cities 
of the four provinces, would be a revolution which could be set aside 
only by a counter-revolution. 

It is possible that the settlement of the Irish land question by 
the abolition of the system of dual ownership would abolish the 
Home Rule question (in the Separatist sense of Home Rule) by re- 
moving the motive which has led the tenant-farmers of Ireland to 
associate themselves with the agitation for an independent Parliament. 
But apart from this consideration Standing Committees on Irish and 
Scotch business would be a useful device for relieving the House of 
Commons as a.whole from the weight of business under which it 
staggers. Legislation to a great extent follows the line of the 
several nationalities which are combined in the United Kingdom. 
The Acts of Parliament are numerous in which it is provided that 
the Act shall apply only, or shall not apply at ali, to that part of the 
United Kingdom called Scotland or Ireland. It seems only natural, 
therefore, that measures dealing exclusively with Ireland or Scotland 
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should be referred to Committees consisting mainly of Scotch or Irish 
members. It may be urged that the House of Commons, if it were 
divided into half a dozen or more Committees, some of them over- 
lapping each other by the inclusion of the same members, would be 
lost in its Committees, as the wood is hidden by the trees. It would 
be dismembered and disintegrated. It would perish as some animals 
multiply themselves by fissure and scission. The assumption, 
however, that all the members of a Standing Committee would 
habitually or frequently attend its sittings is, as we have already 
seen, as absurd as to suppose that all the six hundred and seventy 
members of the House of Commons are habitually, or indeed ever, in 
simultaneous attendance. There would be a natural distribution of 
members and division of labour according to interest and taste. 
Members with a liking for detail, or specially interested in a particu- 
lar Bill, would attend the Committee upon it. The component parts 
of each Committee would. vary with the business before it. Members 
whose taste is not for detail would attend by way of preference the 
sittings of the House as a whole, reinforced by those who were not 
interested in the matter which might happen at any given time 
to be before the Committee to which they belonged. It may be 
objected that while the Standing Committees may reasonably consist 
of separate fractions of the whole House, nevertheless all the elements 
of the House at large.should be represented in the proceedings by 
which, on the second reading, assent is given to the principle of a 
Bill, or when on report and on the third reading it is formally re- 
viewed and passed, and that this would be impossible if Committees 
are sitting simultaneously with the sitting of the whole House. 
This objection proceeds on the assumption that members sit through 
the debates. The whole House, or its habitually working members, 
are present in the division lobbies when the division bell summons 
them. They are summoned by it from gossip in the smoking room, 
from letter-writing in the library, from lounging on the terrace. 
Under the new arrangement they, or such of them as were engaged 
in it, would be summoned from useful work on the Standing Com- 
mittees. This would be all the difference. We assume that the 
Standing Commtttees and the House as a whole would usually be 
sitting at the same time. This would be the case if the new procedure 
rule which establishes morning sittings were adopted. 

If, after an experience enough to give confidence in the result, it 
was found that the Standing Committee on Ireland was a useful 
instrument in legislation for Ireland, and sensibly relieved the House 
of Commons from other work than that of origination and final 
sanction, the task of revision and amendment being rarely called for, 
or being reduced to a minimum, the functions of the Grand Com- 
mittee might be cautiously enlarged. It might be allowed to 
initiate ‘measures and to prepare them for submission to the Imperial 
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Parliament. There is no reason in the nature of things why the 
first and second readings of a Bill and the Committee stage should 
not be taken in the Standing Committee, and the report and the 
third reading, involving such revision of the measure as may be 
necessary, and its final sanction so far as the House of Commons is 
concerned, be alone left to the House at large. Practically, I 
believe, that is what takes place in the United States Congress, 
where the first and second readings of measures are formal and usually 
take place without debate. This usage would involve the mini- 
mum of interference, on the part of the Imperial Parliament as a 
whole, with business exclusively and specifically Irish. But. theo- 
retically the Imperial Parliament would not part with any right 
whatsoever. The Standing Committee would be merely its agent, 
having no independent existence of its own, any more than the 
hand and eye and brain are independent of the body of which they 
are members. It would be merely an organ discharging special 
functions. It may occur perhaps to some readers that there might 
be from time to time a local detachment of this Standing Committee 
from the House of Commons, and .that it might be allowed to hold 
its sittings from time to time in Dublin. But the objections to this 
project are obvious, and it is not easy to see any satisfactory answer 
to them. If the sitting in Dublin were synchronous with the 
ordinary Parliamentary session in Westminster, the Irish members 
would be practically divorced from the business and interests of the 
Imperial Parliament, with which it is absolutely essential that they 
should be closely associated, in order that special Irish legislation 
may be in harmony with the general principles which guide the 
legislation and shape the policy of the Empire. The sense of that 
larger nationality or the United Kingdom in which they are included, 
of that Imperial patriotism to which a merely insular Irish patriotism 
should be subordinated, as the insular or peninsular patriotism of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen is subordinated, is the feeling which 
more than any other needs to be fostered and strengthened in Irish- 
men. Their formal exclusion, as in Mr. Gladstone’s measure of 
1886, from the Imperial Parliament, or any arrangement which 
would tempt them to practical self-exclusion, would be attended 
by the gravest mischiefs. On the other hand, there are objec- 
tions of another kind, though equally strong, to an arrangement 
for allowing the Standing Committee to sit during the Parliamentary 
recess, whether in Dublin or elsewhere. Human strength would 
not be equal to the work of this supplementary session. Irish 
members would probably absent themselves from Westminster and 
reserve their strength for Dublin. The divorce from Imperial 
politics, which is to be deprecated as the probable result of the 
simultaneous sitting of the Irish Standing Committee in Dublin 
and the Imperial Parliament, would follow in an: almost equal 
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degree from their successive sittings. The members who at- 
tended on the Standing Committee in Dublin in the late autumn 
and in the winter would be absentees from the Imperial Parliament. 
The attendance of the English and Scotch members of the Irish 
Committee, whose presence is desirable in order to represent the 
Imperial interests, to which regard must be had even in legislation 
the most specifically and exclusively Irish, would be out of the 
question. We do not see, therefore, any convenient or practicable 
way of mobilising the Standing Committee or localising it in Dublin, 
without practically severing it from the Imperial Parliament. 

It may be asked whether there is any probability that the project 
of the Irish Grand Committee would obtain the assent of the Irish 
members. Five years ago their leaders were strongly in favour of it. 
In his speech of November 27, 1882, Mr. Gladstone, in moving 
the first resolution with regard to the appointment of Standing Com- 
mittees, referred to the fact that ‘we are a nation broken up locally 
into various divisions with some degree of various wants and speciali- 
ties.’ Mr. Parnell, Mr. O’Donnell, and Mr. Justin McCarthy, inter- 
preting the phrase in a sense which, as it subsequently appeared, its 
author did not attach to it, strongly urged the appointment of a 
Standing Committee on Irish affairs. Sir Richard Cross and Mr. 
Goschen as strongly opposed it, and showed little favour to the 
project of Grand Committees generally, on the ground that matters 
in which a class was specially interested could not be safely entrusted 
to that class alone, but required to be discussed and examined by 
persons representing the general sense of the community. Lawyers 
are not usually law-reformers ; shipowners would not be an impartial 
tribunal for the consideration of a Bill for the better protection of life 
at sea; agriculturists might favour protective duties on corn. The 
answer to this objection is, first, that it is not proposed that the Grand 
Committees should consist exclusively of experts on the legislation 
referred to them, and that the House of Commons as a whole retain- 
ing the earlier and later stages of the Bill in its own hands would 
be master both of its original and of its final form. On similar 
grounds, Mr. Goschen opposed the formation of Grand Committees 
constituted exclusively according to nationality to deal with the 
several portions of the United Kingdom. The reply which is good in 
the former case is good in this also. The further reply may be 
made that Mr. Goschen is now, as a leading member of the Govern- 
ment, a party to a scheme for establishing three Grand Committees. 
He has overcome objections which do not apply more strongly to a 
Grand Committee on Irish affairs than to Grand Committees on Law, 
Trade, and Agriculture. Mr: Gladstone, however, said he had been 
misunderstood. He raised the question of national divisions to ex- 
clude them from consideration. He objected to ‘the principle that 
certain Imperial powers, the powers of the Imperial Parliament. should 
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be exercised by bodies of members taken exclusively from one part 
of the United Kingdom.’ But on the scheme suggested they would 
not be taken exclusively, but only predominantly, from one part of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Parnell urged that the establishment of 
an Irish Grand Committee would leave the question of Home Rule 
untouched. It occupied neutral ground, and might be supported 
equally by opponents and friends of the Nationalist movement. 

Mr. Parnell may not hold now the views which he expressed five 
years ago. A good many things have happened since 182. He 
may be impressed by the electoral facts which Mr. Gladstone has 
skilfully marshalled in this Review, and think that Home Rule is so 
near as to render any revision of arrangements in the Imperial Par- 
liament superfluous. Perhaps it may be shown that Mr. Gladstone’s 
statistics do not justify the inference which he draws from them. 
Political meteorology, like natural meteorology, does not warrant more 
than forecasts, and those very hesitating forecasts, from day to day and 
within limited districts. To argue from the state of opinion in seven 
constituencies in 1887 to what will be the state of opinion all over 
the country in 1890 or in 1891 is simply a speculation on possi- 
bilities not attaining to the rank even of faint probabilities. The 
local circumstances and the incidents of the moment which go far to 
determine bye-elections have no relation to the condition of things 
which will determine opinions some years hence. If we take the 
two Parliamentary periods of any considerable length which are 
nearest to us, those of the Beaconsfield Administration from 1874 to 
1880 and of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration from 1880 to 1885, it 
will be seen that the results of the general elections did not correspond 
with the indication given by the bye-elections of the two periods, or 
rather that the bye-elections fluctuated so from year to year as to 
give no intelligible indications at all. Mr. Disraeli came into office 
in 1874 with a majority which Mr. Gladstone estimates at forty-eight. 
In the years 1874 and 1875 the Conservatives won six seats and the 
Liberals two. In 1876 the balance was more than reversed, the 
Liberals winning six seats and the Conservatives only one. In 1877 
it was reduced nearly to a state of equipoise, the Liberals winning 
two seats and the Conservatives one. In 1878 the Conservatives 
won two and the Liberals three seats. Thus in the first five years 
of the Beaconsfield Administration the Liberals won thirteen seats 
and the Conservatives ten, giving the Liberals a total gain of three 
in that term. Mr. Gladstone has protested that he does not rely on 
a Liberal gain of four seats in the bye-elections of the first eight 
months of the present year as a conclusive indication of opinion. He 
can therefore still less rely on a Liberal gain of three seats in five 
years. He presents the matter in a different aspect. ‘In the Mine - 
teenth Century for November 1878,’ he says, ‘when we were still 
in the middle period of the Beaconsfield Administration, I showed 
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that since January 1, 1876, the Liberals had gained eleven seats as 
against four losses, and that this rate would suffice to place the 
Government on a dissolution in a minority: a forecast which was 
much more than accomplished by the actual results in March-April 
1880.’! Mr. Gladstone leaves out of account the elections of 1874-5, 
the inclusion of which would have shown a Liberal gain of three 
seats in five years, instead of seven seats in three. He appeals to a 
moral law of elections, according to which clear indications of opinion 
are seldom discernible within a term of three, or at most two, years 
after a general election. The law seems at first sight to suit the par- 
ticular case which is brought under it, but instances in sufficient 
number to justify the generalisation are lacking. It is not con- 
firmed by the experience of Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration. 
In its first two years the Conservatives won eleven and the Liberals 
only two seats. In each of the two years 1882 and 1883 gains and 
losses were equal—one against one in the former year, two against 
two in the latter. In 1884 there was a gain to the Conservatives of 
three seats; so that in these five years of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Administration the Conservatives had a balance of twelve seats in 
their favour, making twenty-four on division. Mr. Gladstone’s law 
is contradicted by the bye-elections under his own Ministry. 

Close examination will show that the supposed law suits as little 
the middle period of the Beaconsfield Administration, which has ap- 
parently suggested it. Mr. Gladstone lumps the three years 1876-8 
together as exhibiting a Liberal reaction. If he had taken 
them separately he would have seen that the period was not one of 
steady tendency in one direction, but of fluctuation. In 1874-6, 
as we have said, the Liberals won eight seats and lost seven. In 
1877 they gained two seats and lost one; in 1878 they gained 
three and lost three. Of the thirty-eight elections of 1878, twelve 
were unopposed—the Conservatives carrying ten and the Liberals 
two seats without contest, a fact far more conclusive against the 
supposed Liberal reaction than the winning of one or two opposed 
elections. In 1879-80 there were three Liberal and two Conserva- 
tive gains, the latter including the decisive victory of Mr. (now 
Sir Edward) Clarke at Southwark, in which his majority exceeded that 
of the two Liberal candidates taken toyether, and the former the 
election of Mr. Waddy at Sheffield to succeed the late Mr. Roebuck, 
who, however, called himself a Liberal. These figures give a gain 
of three seats from the Beaconsfield Administration in six years, a result 
which cannot be considered as conclusively indicating anything. The 
Parliamentary strength of the Government was shown by the fact 
that the majority of forty-eight with which it commenced its career 
rose’ on votes of confidence in the House of Commons to majorities 


1 Nineteenth Century for September 1887, p. 437. 
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of 142 and 101. Yet at the general election of 1880 Mr. Gladstone 
came into power with a majority of tro. In the five ‘years 1880-4 
of Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration the Conservatives, after 
balancing gains and losses, were twelve seats to the good. The 
Liberal majority of 110 was reduced on votes involving confidence to 
twenty-eight and fourteen, and finally was converted into a minority 
of twelve. Yet Mr. Gladstone, at the general election, came back 
to power with a majority of 86 over the Conservatives. 

These facts show that the inferences to be drawn from bye- 
elections, and Parliamentary feeling presumably reflecting the feeling 
of the country, as to the issue of a future general election, are pre- 
carious and worthless. Bye-elections usually go against the Govern- 
ment of the day. The idea that the one question which engages the 
minds of statesmen engages the minds of the Spalding and Northwich 
electors is an illusion. The popularity or unpopularity of rival can- 
didates, the mistakes of the Government in administration, the treat- 
ment of Miss Cass and the Salvation Army, have more to do with 
some of the late elections than Home Rule, as to which, moreover, 
the idea is sedulously spread in the constituencies that Mr. Gladstone 
has become a convert to Unionism as professed by Mr. Chamberlain 
and as once professed by Sir. George Trevelyan. Mr. Gladstone, it is 
true, relies in his argument not on the seats won, but on the numbers 
polled at the bye-elections, which show, he says, an improvement in 
the Liberal (Home Rule) strength of twenty-two per cent., an in- 
crease which, allowing a margin for accidents of five per cent., would, 
if the general election followed the course of the bye-elections, give 
after all deductions a Liberal majority of roz. The ‘if’ begs a very 
doubtful question. If the system of proportional representation pre- 
vailed, if every six hundred and seventieth quotient of the total con- 
stituency of the United Kingdom returned its member, this argument 
would be logically relevant. But under the present system a majority 
of voters may elect a minority of members; and a gain of twenty- 
two per cent. in the popular vote which results in a gain of only 
four seats in Parliament cannot be considered as affording any trust- 
worthy indications of the result of a general election. 

Home Rulers have therefore no great reason to be encouraged 
nor Unionists to be disheartened by the electoral facts of the present 
year. In some articles published in this Review in 1886, a method 
of Home Rule, in strict subordination to the Parliamentary union, 
and in the main following the lines laid down by Mr. Chamberlain, 
was advocated as the alternative of Mr. Gladstone’s policy of Parlia- 
mentary separation. ‘If this arrangement,’ it was said, ‘is not yet 
practicable, we must wait until it becomes so, and in the meantime 
remain as we are.’ It is not yet, I fear, practicable, and we must 
probably remain for a long time as we are. The doctrines and 
practice of plunder, the deliberate repudiation of contracts, the 
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systematic intimidation, the anarchy -and lawlessness which the 
leaders of the Irish party profess and promote, are conclusive against 
delivering to their tender mercies the lives, liberties, and property of 
quiet and law-respecting Irishmen. It was hoped that in association 
with English statesmen they would unlearn their creed and repent 
deeds of rapine and violence. This hope has been disappointed, and 
until there is some prospect of its being realised it will not be 
safe for the Imperial Parliament and Executive to surrender any of 
the powers which the law and constitution give them in Ireland. 
There will be ample time, therefore, for the experiment of the Grand 
Committee on Irish affairs which has been suggested—a course which 
might prove a discipline to self-rule in Ireland, as well as a useful 
expedient for facilitating Parliamentary business. 
Frank H. HI. 





LITERATURE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Tue kindly reception accorded by most critics to my two previous 
papers, on ‘What Boys Read’ and ‘ What Girls Read,’ encourages me 
to lay before the public my views on yet another branch of this 
question of literature for the young. My justification for this is 
the abiding interest which the character of the books written and 
published for their children must always possess for parents. In the 
present instance I shall endeavour to give some idea of the works 
which have been produced for the especial edification of the very 
little ones. The inquiry is extensive and peculiarly important. If 
to determine what works shall be placed in the hands of a boy or 
girl of fifteen gives the mother and father anxiety, what shall we 
say of the difficulty they must feel in choosing a book for the babe? 
The teens are an impressionable period, but the period which a child 
has lived before it reaches its teens is not only impressionable, but 
charged with the gravest potentialities. It is almost a truism to 
urge that the child whose future is to be moulded definitely between 
the ages of thirteen and twenty will be capable of higher or lower 
motives in proportion as his first appreciable contact with the world 
has tended to the noble or the base. With what kind of work, then, 
shall the parent elect to open a child’s ideas? To whose productions 
may we turn in the full confidence that they are unexceptionable in 
spirit and in letter ? 

At the outset it may be admitted that mothers have much to be 
grateful for in the books published for their children. The highest 
artistic and literary talent is, and has been for a long time, devoted to 
their production. There have been works written with a view to 
the wants of not too imaginative parents when the baby asks to be 
told a story; there are works which the babe may be expected to 
read itself; there are works also, composed chiefly of pictures with 
only a very small portion of letterpress, with which children may 
amuse themselves to their hearts’ content. The season of 1886-87 
was marked in several ways. In the first place there were some 
happy combinations. Mr. Hallam Tennyson and the late Randolph 
Caldecott jointly produced a version of Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Miss Lizzie Lawson and Mr. R. E. Mack collaborated in two sweet 
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works called respectively Christmas Roses and Under the Mistletoe. 
Mr. Frederic Weatherly and Miss J. M. Dealy laboured together very 
successfully in Zhe Land of Little People, as did Mr. E. Leckey and 
Miss J. Berkeley in Fairy Fodk, whilst a unique partnership was 
struck up between Miss Kate Greenaway, with her fantastical and 
shortwaisted but becoming children—‘ Kate Greenaway’ children they 
are always, rather than children of nature—and Bret Harte in Zhe 
Queen of the Pirate Isle, a melodramatic name covering an amusing 
story. In the second place, numerous works worthy of special mention 
appeared. Mr. Harry Furniss turned his powers to account on behalf 
of children in Romps all the Year Round, Mr. Gordon Browne 
started a series of O/d Fairy Tales, Mr. Walter Crane contributed 
to the annual-fare Zhe Baby's own Aésop, and the S.P.C.K. issued a 
mutilated and nearly worthless edition of Rodinson Crusoe. If 
childrett are not able to read Rodinson Crusoe as Defoe wrote it, 
they will gain little by having it written down to them by Miss Mary 
Godolphin, A daughter of Mr. Hughes, the author of Zom Brown's 
Schooldays, entered the field of children’s literature with Madame 
Tabby’s Establishment; Miss Jessie Greenwood, whose name the 
booksellers insisted on confounding with Miss Kate Greenaway’s, 
made her début in The Moon Maiden; the Hon. Margaret Collier 
published Prince Peerless, a book remarkable chiefly on account of 
the pugilistic propensities of its fairy-folk ; Mrs. F. H. Burnett won 
golden opinions on both sides of the Atlantic by her touching and 
beautiful story of the precocious little American who suddenly be- 
came the heir to an English earldom, Little Lord Fauntleroy; and 
Dr..Samuel Cox opened up a comparatively new vein in Zhe Bird's 
Nest, a book of sermons for young and old. 

Unlike. that for boys and girls in their teens, literature for the 
very young has a considerable history, and to fully appreciate its merits 
in the present some knowledge of its past is necessary. A pro- 
minent place among books for the little ones, of course, has been and 
is occupied by fables and fairy stories. A®sop’s fame in the nursery is 
so great as to appear almost as fabulous, at least in its historic 
aspects, as the themes of which he treats. It would be an interest- 
ing and far from uninstructive inquiry for some one, who could 
give the time to it, to attempt to determine the influence which 
Zésop, or rather the marvellous collection of fables associated with 
the name of A‘sop, has had on the minds of men. Throughout the 
ages, in the midst of ignorance and superstition, in the homes of rich 
and poor alike, Aisop has secured a place. It would be an endless 
task to enumerate the editions through which he has passed or the 
various methods in which it has been sought to lay his teaching 
before the nymphs of the nursery. Even now only two others can 
claim to storm that particular section of the household with any- 
thing like equal success—Grimm and Andersen. Wolf and Pilpay 
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and Bechstein, their virtues notwithstanding, cannot be compared 
with Grimm, Andersen, and Atsop in popularity. One or other 
of the latter is almost certain to be selected by parents among 
the first books placed in the hands of their children. The secret of 
this favour is that fairy stories and fables are regarded practically as 
engines for the propulsion of all the virtues into the little mind in 
an agreeable and harmless form. A®sop is distinguished first by 
brevity ; second, by the manner in which his moral is generally hung 
in an epigrammatic and easily to be avoided form at the end of his 
narrative. Though Grimm’s and Andersen’s works are also intended 
to convey some moral, it is left to the child to digest this in the 
spirit as it digests the story in the latter. Contentment and 
modesty are the two attributes which Grimm or Andersen may be 
expected to inculcate. Over-estimation of self is constantly pointed 
out by Aésop as a source of failure. Grimm shows in many ways 
how, by being dissatisfied with what we have, we risk even that. 
The truth to be extracted from Andersen nearly always amounts to 
this: ‘Whatever your lot is, make the best of it and do not selfishly 
pine for things which it has not pleased God to give you.’ Aspira- 
tion, according to Andersen’s tales, is not very wise nor very often 
realised. ‘Tin soldier,’ said the Goblin in Zhe Brave Tin Soldier— 
and the Goblin’s remark points the direction of Andersen’s thoughts 
in most cases—‘ don’t wish for what does not belong to you.’ To 
do so, as the event proved, is to bring disaster on one’s head. 
Andersen has recently been edited with rather too special.a view to 
the requirements of young people by Mrs. EK. B. Paull.!. The most 
handsome and valuable edition of German Popular Stories* by the 
brothers Grimm is unquestionably that edited by Edgar Taylor, in- 
troduced by John Ruskin, and illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

The days, however, when fairy stories and fables—Cindered/a, 
Blue Beard, Red Riding Hood, and Old Mother Hubbard—were the 
chief if not the only literary resources of the nursery have been long 
passed. During the last one hundred and twenty years we have 
boasted some sort of literature for children, but it is only within the 
last quarter of a century that this literature has deservedly assumed 
a high place in the public regard. The ordinary story for children 
may be said to have dated from Goody Two-Shoes. To a fascimile 
reproduction of the edition of this work of 1776 Mr. Charles Welsh 
has supplied an instructive preface, in the course of which the 
names occur of some children’s books of the eighteenth century. 
An idea of their character may be gleaned from their titles. Zhe 
Valentine Gift, or How to Behave with Honour, Integrity, and 
Humanity : very useful with a Trading Nation. The Easter Gift, or 
the Way to be Good. The Renowned History of Giles Gingerbread, a 









































1 Chandos Classics, Warne & Co. 2 Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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Little Boy who Lived upon Learning. ‘These books of Mr. Newbery’s 
are said to have been instrumental in laying the foundation of a love 
of reading in Southey, and so were not altogether devoid of use. 
Goody Two-Shoes was originally designed by Goldsmith or some one 
else for the benefit of those 


Whom from a state of Rags and bare, 
And having shoes but half a Pair, 

Their Fortune and their Fame would fix 
And gallop in a coach and six. 


There is a great deal in Goody Two-Shoes that, properly edited 
and revised, might be made of interest to children in the present 
day. The work is full of quaint suggestions, the moral of the inci- 
dents enumerated being treated much after the fashion of A®sop. 
For instance, Margery is locked in the church one night, and is 
startled by some creature whose cold touch may well have sent a 
shiver through her little frame. Her visitor turns out to be a dog, 
who had followed her into the building. To the account of her 
adventure a reflection is appended. 


After this, my dear children, I hope you will not believe in any foolish stories, 
that ignorant, weak, or designing people may tell you about ghosts, for the tales of 
ghosts, witches, and fairies are the frolics of a distempered brain. No wise man 
ever saw either of them. Little Margery, you see, was not afraid; no, she had 
good sense and a good conscience, which is a cure for all these imaginary evils. 


After Goody Two-Shoes the next work of importance was Sand- 
ford and Merton, which appeared in 1783. This book deserves 
attention for two reasons: first, because it has run Robinson Crusoe 
harder than any other work of the eighteenth century particularly 
affected by children; second, though it was not, perhaps, exactly 
a model to be followed, it was at least a source of inspiration to 
later writers. It was the first book for children in which moral 
contrast, which was pushed to so extreme and almost intolerable a 
verge at the end of the last and the beginning of this century, was 
availed of unsparingly. Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton are 
two boys diametrically opposite in birth, in breeding, in virtue, in 
every characteristic of life. Sandford is the son of a poor man; 
Merton is the son of a rich man. Sandford is courageous, good, 
industrious, unpretentious ; Merton is cowardly, mean, lazy, and pos- 
sessed of an exaggerated idea of his own importance. Mr. Day, the 
author of the work, as Mr. Cecil Hartley said nearly forty years ago, 
was opposed to the enervating system of fashionable education 
practised in his time, and ‘determined to stem the torrent that 
threatened to sap, overwhelm, and destroy all the nobler energies of 
man’s nature.’ Sandford and Merton was an instrument towards 
the accomplishment of his object. No one can deny the power of 
mind and soundness of heart which Mr. Day threw into his labours, 
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But, whatever its merits in the eighteenth century, the book is not 
suited to the requirements of the nineteenth, and the strange thing 
is that it has lived so long. It has not that peculiar personal charm 
which will make Rodinson Crusoe famous for all time, and Sandford, 
in his virtue, becomes something of a tiresome prodigy of Evangel- 
ism. The work is quaint and interesting rather to the historian 
than the general, and especially child, reader. Children in the 
habit of perusing any one of the authors who cater for them in 
these days, would hardly appreciate so amusingly ancient a form of 
conversation between boys as that, to give only one example, which 
results from Tommy’s losing his ball and ordering a little ragged 
boy to pick it up. The latter having taken no notice, Tommy asks 
him if he did not hear what was said. 

‘Yes,’ said the boy; ‘for the matter of that I am not deaf.’ 

‘Qh! you are not?’ replied Tommy ; ‘then bring me my ball directly.’ 

«I don’t choose it,’ said the boy. 

‘ Sirrah,’ cried Tommy, ‘if I come to you I shall make you choose it.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, my pretty little master,’ said the boy. 

‘You little rascal,’ said Tommy, who now began to be very angry, ‘if I come 
over the hedge, I will thrash you within an inch of your life.’ 


Neither are the philosophic interrogatories in which Mr. Barlow 
indulges with his pupils suited for, or indeed comprehensible to, a 
very young reader. It must, too, be borne in mind that if this 
work was to accomplish its purpose, in exposing the evils of a too 
luxurious education, it must be read by parents rather than their 
children. 

About the time that Sandford and Merton was working its way 
into public favour two ladies—Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Trimmer— 
were writing for the little ones. The Lessons for Children and 
Hymns in Prose for Children, which the* former published, had, at 
the end of the last century, according to Mr. R. L. Edgeworth, ‘a 
prescriptive pre-eminence in the nursery.” These books were 
certainly popular, and sufficiently so to induce two French gentle- 
men to undertake to translate them into their own language. Mrs. 
Trimmer wrote curious little lessons for small children. Here is a 
specimen: ‘Frank Gilbert gave George Lunn a goose. ‘‘ Here,” 
said he, ‘‘ take this for a friendly gift.” ‘* Thank you,” said George ; 
‘*I will accept it, and feed my wife and children with it.”’ She also 
gave her own edition of ‘instructive fables’ from A®sop, in which she 
showed her consciousness of the habit of children by reminding her 
little public: ‘When you read a fable, take particular notice of the 
moral.’ To this generation Mrs. Trimmer is known only as the 
author of Zhe History of the Robins. In this there is nothing 
unusually meritorious. It has a double object: it aims at teaching 
children, by the example of the redbreasts and their little ones, ‘ to 
use industry, avoid contention, cultivate peace, and be contented 
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with their condition ;’ and at inculcating humanity by the conduct 
of Harriet and Frederick Benson, who so carefully look after their 
feathered friends. Mrs. Trimmer’s work contains just those faults 
which were characteristic of children’s books in the last century. 
The History of the Robins might certainly have been more carefully 
written, but the pomposity of its tone, though strange to the 
present-day ear, was merely a phase of the earlier forms of English 
nursery stories. The book is innocuous, and may at any rate be 
praised for its humane sentiments and its tendency to make children 
considerate in their treatment of dumb creatures. I have taken 
pains to learn the kind of verse and prose supplied by Mesdames 
Barbauld and Trimmer, and though they may have many weak 
points, and are not exactly suited to the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, I cannot understand Charles Lamb’s overpowering 
objection to them. ‘Hang them!’ he wrote to Coleridge in 1802 ; 
‘I mean the cursed Barbauld crew, those blights and blasts of all 
that is human in man and child.’ -It is interesting to note that the 
same old-world pomposity of style which disfigures Mrs. Barbauld 
characterises Lamb’s own Zales from Shakespeare. 
Contemporaneously with Mrs. Barbauld, Dr. Isaac Watts devoted 
a large portion of his very valuable time to inditing Divine Songs 
Jor Children. Into these he infused much of his own philosophic 
learning, whilst availing himself of the very simplest language. 
Nature figures constantly in these Dévine Songs, and the spirit of a 
large number of them is conveyed in the following lines :— 
I sing the wisdom that ordained 
The sun to rule the day; 
The moon shines full at His command, 
And all the stars obey. 
A note of patriotic thankfulness is sounded in some verses on birth 
and education in a Christian land. 
’Tis to thy sovereign grace I owe 
That I was born on British ground, 


Where streams of heavenly mercy flow 
And words of sweet salvation sound. 


Most of Dr. Watts’s refrains are directed against the evils of bad 
company, pride, lying, cursing, scoffing, and idleness. Some, how- 
ever, are of a very solemn character, and, despite their beauty, I 
should doubt the wisdom of placing in the hands of little children 
those of his songs which treat too seriously of religion, life, death, 
heaven, and hell. 

The best known writer for children ‘sixty years since’ was Maria 
Edgeworth. Around no name has a controversy more bitter raged 
than that of the author of Zhe Purent’s Assistant. Miss Edgeworth 
was, to say the least, a strong-minded woman. She had her own 
opinion of the wants of children and parents, and she prosecuted it 
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relentlessly. The cleverness of much of her writing is unquestioned. 
But she marred her abilities by her bigoted belief in the accuracy of 
her own views and methods. She was one of those persons who take 
an objection to one extreme and headlong rush to another. She 
disapproved of sermonising fictions for children, and cried for ‘action ! 
action!’ The result was that in her stories for children she was 
concerned almost exclusively with incident. The contrasts of her 
characters were always violent. This violence, which was more 
apparent in her stories for children than in those for their elder 
relatives, was in many of them the only thing which prevented 
them from being intolerably tame. The Little Dog Trusty deals 
with the liar and the boy, of truth; Zhe Orange Man with the 
honest boy and the thief; Zhe Cherry Orchard with the doings of 
good-tempered Marianne and _ ill-tempered Owen, her cousin. 
Simple Susan shows how, while Susan was simple, industrious, 
and cleanly, Barbara was not only conceited, mean, lazy, or untidy, 
but a young lady who ‘could descend without shame, whenever it 
suited her purposes, from the height of insolent pride to the lowest 
meanness of fawning familiarity.” The only end which contrast can 
profitably serve is reform. Miss Edgeworth’s characters never seem 
to me to reform. The bad must remain bad throughout and take 
the consequences of their misbehaviour. There is no pathos, no 
humour, little true sympathy in these children’s stories. Simple 
Susan has been regarded as a touching narrative, and Sir Walter 
Scott is somewhere said to have declared that ‘ when the boy brings 
back the lamb to the little girl there is nothing for it but to put 
down the book and cry.’ The great novelist evidently did not 
regard Miss Edgeworth’s work from the same high standard that 
a grateful public and severe critics alike regarded his own. Many 
passages of Miss Edgeworth’s suggest that she was largely inspired 
by Sandford and Merton, and her work would have been more 
successful had she made an effort to show, albeit in her own way, 
that it was the duty of children who might be bad to endeavour to 
imitate the good, as Tommy Merton in time comes to imitate the 
example of Harry Sandford. Neither had Miss Edgeworth the same 
faculty for sketching character in children as in adults or older 
people. In their relation with children, too, Miss Edgeworth’s 
fathers and mothers are faulty. They always seem to be laying 
petty traps for catching their offspring in errors—a course which 
is, above all, likely to destroy that faith in parents which Miss 

Edgeworth is anxious to inspire. 

Another name which it is necessary to mention in connection 
with the earlier forms of children’s literature is that of Robert 
Bloomfield, the author of the famous ballad, Zhe Farmer's Boy. 
In 1817 Mr. Bloomfield wrote by way of preface to a small volume 
called Davy’s New Hat, which he was then publishing— 
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The longer I live the more I am convinced of the importance of children’s 
books. The feeling seems to be universal, and I have never talked with a man or 
woman of fifty years of age without hearing that what they have read in their 
infancy was very inferior to the juvenile publications of later days. 


If we were to take Davy’s New Hat as a specimen of the improve- 
ment made in children’s books up to the end of this century, we 
should indeed form a poor opinion of its predecessors in this 
particular field. The fact that such a story, so poor in incident 
and so deficient in compensating literary touches, should have 
obtained any popularity at all, is evidence of the want felt of some 
kind of literature for children and of the deficiency in the supply. 
Mr. Bloomfield was more successful in Zhe Birds’ and Insects’ Post 
Office, published for the first time in 1880, under the editorship of 
Mr. Walter Bloomfield, by Messrs. Griffith & Farran. In this 
volume a heap of natural history is taught by means of letters 
interchanged between the various birds and insects, describing 
their doings. In Zhe Horkey—i.e. the Suffolk Harvest Home 
Festival—Mr. Bloomfield wrote a ballad for children. Not long ago 
it was reproduced by Messrs. Macmillan, edited and humorously 
introduced by F. C. Burnand, and magnificently illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. From Mr. Bloomfield’s day to 1856 no child’s 
story-book of importance appeared. In that year an out-of-the-way 
sort of volume was published in America called Curious Stories 
about Fairies. The first story in this collection is said to be Mr. 
Ruskin’s, and there is much in it which suggests that only the pen 
of the master can have written it. The often brilliant diction, the 
simplicity of the language, and the graphic and sparkling beauty of its 
landscape picturing, show that Mr. Ruskin knew how to practise 
what he has always preached. Zhe King of the Golden River is an 
ideal fairy story. 

The last quarter of a century has been rich in marvels for the 
nursery. Whilst a literature has sprung up for the older boys and 
girls, that for babes, or rather the smaller boys and girls, has acquired 
a tone and undertone developments which carry it altogether beyond 
anything previously written. In 1863 Kingsley published Water 
Babies, and a year after Tom Hood was delighting’ the world with 
such works as Zhe Fairy Realm, The Loves of Tom Tucker and Bo- 
Peep, Funny Fables for Little Folks, and From Nowhere to the 
North Pole. With all his rollicking humour, there was in Tom 
Hood an undercurrent of satire which hardly fitted him to be re- 
garded, even in those books which he penned especially for them, as 
a successful writer for children. From Nowhere to the North Pole 
is a work apparently designed to expose the petty tyrannies of 
which the little ones are guilty in such important matters to them as 
toys and sweetmeats. Hood aimed at making his work readable equally 
to the parent and child. In this he somewhat missed his mark. 
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It requires an older intellect than one of eight or ten years to ap- 
preciate the fun of the Hall of Idle Inventions, and similar shots 
at human failings and weaknesses which appear in this book. Among 
these ‘idle inventions’ is a machine for making poetry. Only those 
who know that Hood opposed vehemently all his life imperfect metres 
and bad rhymes will see his point. ‘Poetry,’ the machinist says, 
‘is not meant to be understood,’ and hence such lines as the follow- 
ing, turned out by the ‘Latest Invention for Writing Poetry by 
Machinery,’ accomplish their purpose :— 












A Sone. 


Merrily roundelay happiness blue, 
Sicily popular meet tumtiddy, 

Popinjay Calendar fiddle-strings grew, 
Capering mulberry feet tumtiddy. 








The extraordinary adventures which Frank undergoes, as a conse- 
quence of sleeping on a stomach too full of plum cake, are best told by 
himself when he is accused of fibbing. 







‘It’s not fibs,’ he says; ‘I was invited to Fairydom by Prince Silverwings, and 
I’ve been in the Insect World and in Teumendtlandt, and in Quadrupedremia, and 
among the Gingerbreadians, and before the Lord Chief Justice in Air; and I’ve 
seen the Learned Frog, and visited the bottom of the sea, and lodged with a hermit 
crab at number 42, Submarine Villas; and I’ve been taken prisoner by the Wild 
Wallpaperites, and then I was carried off to the North Pole by the iron in my 
blood ; and I should have’ been gobbled up by monsters if Noah had not come in the 
ark and rescued me.’ 
Tom Hood’s works were, and are still, deservedly popular, but 
they can hardly be called so in the circles for which he intended 
them. 

Between Tom Hood and Mr. Lewis Carroll—to call Mr. D. C. 
Lutwidge by his famous nom de p/ume—there is more than a sus- 
picion of resemblance in some particulars. Adice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland narrowly escapes challenging a comparison with From 
Nowhere to the North Pole, The idea of both is so similar that Mr. Car- 
roll can hardly have been surprised if some people have believed he was 
inspired by Hood. Both books deal with the contorted events which 
figure in a child’s dream, and both may be almost equally well described 
by some lines from the introductory verse of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland addressed to those who in fancy pursue 


















The dream-child moving through a land 
Of wonders wild and new, 

In friendly chat with bird or beast, 

And half believe it true. 












Though Aéice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Look- 
ing-Glass are, of course, undeniably clever and possess many charms 
exclusively their own, there is nothing extraordinarily original about 
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either, and certainly the former cannot fairly be called, as it once 
was, the most remarkable book for children of recent times. Both 
these records of Alice’s adventures would be but half as attractive as 
they are without Mr. John Tenniel’s illustrations. Of the two books 
Through the Looking-G/ass is the more humorous, chiefly owing to 
the fact that, after Alice has climbed through the mirror, everything 
is reversed, and that to reach a certain point it is apparently neces- 
sary to walk away from it. Mr. Carroll is an irrepressible punster. 
Through the Looking-G/ass contains a pun which is particularly good. 
Alice is introduced to a leg of mutton. She immediately asks the 
Red Queen if she shall cut heraslice. ‘Certainly not,’ answers the 
Red Queen; ‘it isn’t etiquette to cut any one you’ve been introduced 
to.’ In Alice in Wonder/and the funniest idea is the little heroine’s 
telescopic physique. Mr. Carroll’s style is as simple as his ideas are 
extravagant. This probably accounts for the fascination which these 
stories of a child ‘ moving under skies never seen by human eyes’ have 
had over the minds of so many thousands of children and parents. 

To Dr. George Macdonald belongs the credit due to a really 
original worker. A more capable pen than George Macdonald’s has 
never catered for children. Even in boyhood Dr. Macdonald is said 
to have charmed little audiences by his. improvised narratives. His 
faculty for invention is overflowing in its fertility; his plots are 
strikingly fresh and impressive. Dr. Macdonald has formed his own 
ideas of child nature, and in many respects his estimate is sound. 
But on the whole he, like so many others, soars above the intelligence 
of children of tender years. The allegorical beauty of Af the Back 
of the. North Wind and the fund of inventiveness in Gutter Percha 
Willie will be lost upon the very juvenile. Dr. Macdonald conceives, 
to a certain extent not inaccurately, that all children -are meta- 
physicians. In their own way they are metaphysicians; but of course 
they have no knowledge of the science of metaphysics. They are meta- 
physicians only as every person impressed by place or circumstance 
is a metaphysician. What Dr. Macdonald has apparently tried to 
do is to blend fairydom and metaphysics into a sort of whole for the 
purpose of illustrating the divine order of things. He is a student 
of nature in every form, and it is difficult to say whether his sym- 
pathies are stronger with the only partially revealed truths of the 
great goddess, or with the trials, the triumphs, and the failures of 
human life. There are many wholesome lessons to be learnt from 
Dr. Macdonald’s works. Reciprocity of goodwill and affection is the 
surface of his semi-metaphysical ground-plan. How touching is 
little Diamond’s love for the horse after whom he had been named, 
for his parents, and for the beautiful North Wind, symbol of a 
higher and purer life as she is; and what a volume of philosophy is 
contained in Gutter Percha Willie’s efforts to master the little dif- 
ficulties which crop up in his home! He tries to learn shoe-making, 
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and discovers that respect is due to labour whether of mind or hand. 
He repays the shoemaker by learning to read to him as he plies his 
needle or hammer. But the most ingenious and even sublime 
feature of perhaps any of Dr. Macdonald’s works is Willie’s construc- 
tion of a small water-wheel, round which he winds a string which he 
fastens to his waist, in order that he may be called up to observe 
nature in all her aspects, at all times of the night, in all seasons. 
To say that books with such ideas as these are beyond the nursery 
is no more to detract from their general merit and beauty than to 
say that a child of eight or ten would not understand 4 Midsummer- 
Night's Dream would be to detract from Shakespeare’s genius. Dr. 
Macdonald’s books are essentially books for all, young and old, who 
love conscientious workmanship and changing, if not stirring, situa- 
tions. 

With the exception of Lord Brabourne (the Hon. E. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), who has written some fairly popular stories for children, 
the other writers in this departmeut of fiction are chiefly ladies. 
Mrs. Emma Marshall has published some good children’s stories, as 
well as girls’ stories; Miss Hesba Stretton is popular as the author 
of Jessica’s First Prayer ; Miss F. R. Havergal has written volumes 
under such titles as My King; or, Daily Thoughts for the King’s 
Children, and Bruey : a Little Worker for Christ ; A.L.O.E,.—that is, 
‘A Lady of England,’ otherwise Miss Charlotte Tucker—is the author 
of several stories eagerly read in certain circles, among which appear 
Tit, Tiny, and Tittens, and Fairy Frisket; or, Peeps into Insect 
Life. Mrs. O. F. Walton is at home in half the nurseries in England. 
Christie's Old Organ is her best effort. Severely religious in tone, 
it is intended to show the world the necessity of living a life which 
shall fit its creatures for admission to ‘Home Sweet Home,’ and 
contains a hymn which has inspired four sermons, and set to music 
is regarded by many children as an acquisition. Little Faith illus- 
trates the text ‘O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?’ 
It boasts no single element to make it of any great interest to lively 
and healthy children. JZittde Dot chronicles the visits of a child to 
newly-made graves, her friendship with the gravedigger, her doubts 
respecting the body and soul, and her death. Angels Christmas is 
of a similar order. Such stories, however praiseworthy their aim, 
can be of little moral help to small children, and may easily be of 
harm. Mrs. Walton, Miss Havergal, A.L.O.E., and Miss Hesba 
Stretton all adopt a peculiarly religious standpoint, and almost in 
proportion as they moralise their works seem to me unfitted for 
children, though they may have some claim on older readers. 

Mrs. Ewing’s name must be mentioned as that of a lady who 
wrote for children, but I- cannot fancy it is among children that her 
success has been, or will live. The philosophic significance of 
Melchior’s Dream, and the reflective asides of A Fiat /ron for a 
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Farthing, chief beauty of Mrs. Ewing’s books though such points 
are, are just those characteristics which make them valuable to 
parents and interesting to children. Miss Montgomery is the 
author of one of the worst and one of the best children’s stories | 
have met with. Those who read first 4 Very Simple Story would 
hardly believe the same pen could produce Zhe Blue Veil. The 
former is said to be ‘a chronicle of the thoughts and feelings of a 
child.’ A more cruel and repulsive narrative it is difficult to con- 
ceive. It is told without that sympathy which Miss Montgomery 
in her later works showed herself to possess, and the idea of a babe 
fondling the fever-stricken corpse of its mother is as nearly revolting 
as any ideacan be. Zhe Town Crier, The Children with the India- 
rubber Ball, and Herbert Manners are for very young children, and 
are intended to teach unselfishness, obedience, and self-control. In 
The Blue Veil, dedicated to little people of nine and upwards, Miss 
Montgomery is at her best. Told with force, humour, and sympathy, 
the secret of the plot is well kept, and the *marrative is simple. 
There are one or two passages in it that strike me as very unreal, 
but on the whole it is an admirable story, admirably written. -Its 
moral is double-barrelled. It shows the wrongs of prejudice and 
curiosity, and the value of mutual tolerance. If children are the 
metaphysicians which Dr. George Macdonald conceives them to be, 
they will not fail to press the logic of events home. Whilst they 
will observe that the little hero Archie Forbes (why, by the way, did 
Miss Montgomery give him the name of the great war correspon- 
dent?) gets into trouble through his curiosity, they will also argue 
that his curiosity eventually brought him and Phyllis complete 
happiness. Mrs. L. T. Meade’s most popular story for children is 
The Autocrat of the Nursery. Mrs. Meade’s work has no particular 
characteristics, but she has a great heart and immense love for 
the little ones. Zhe Autocrat contains many excellent incidents 
comprehensible to childhood, and there is a good deal of close 
observation of baby ways in the not altogether unimportant ad- 
ventures of the four children. Zhe Angel of Love is another of 
Mrs. Meade’s babies’ stories, containing some exceedingly pretty 
sentiments, and preaching the great beauty of love among children. 
The Little Silver Trumpet is far-fetched and sensational, and the 
idea of a brutal and drunken man acting on the advice of a child of 
thirteen is not quite feasible. Mrs. Meade’s stories are exquisitely 
illustrated by Mrs. T. Pim. 

I have left till the last any mention of the lady who, by right of 
merit, should stand first. Mrs. Molesworth is, in my opinion, con- 
sidering the quality and quantity of her labours, the best story-teller 
for children England has yet known. This is a bold statement and 
requires substantiation. Mrs. Molesworth, during the last six years, 
has never failed to occupy a prominent place among the juvenile 
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writers of the season. She would probably classify her more im- 
portant works as follows. For very small children, Zhe Adventures 
of Herr Baby ; for children up to twelve or thirteen, Carrots, Rosy, 
A Christmas Child, Two Little Waifs, Tell Me a Story, Hermy,; the 
Story of a Little Girl, Hoodie,and The Boys and 1: a Chila’s Story for 
Children. In addition to these we have four fairy or semi-fairy 
tales: Zhe Cuckoo Clock, The Tapestry Room, Christmas-Tree Land, 
and Four Winds’ Farm, and contributions to Zhe Childs Pictorial 
and Little Folks. Mrs. Molesworth’s great charm is her realism— 
realism, that is, in the purest and highest sense. On this ground 
her stories of every-day child life are preferable to her fairy tales. 
This comment is prompted by two considerations: first, fairy stories 
do not give Mrs. Molesworth an opportunity for the display of her 
peculiar genius, and she runs into grooves more or less worn, 
second, she has written little, except fairy stories, which in some 
shape or other has not come within her own experience. ‘I never 
write from hearsay,’ are her own words, ‘and have lived with and 
among children always.’ Carrots: Just a Little Boy, The Adventures 
of Herr Baby, and Us: an Old-fashioned Story are works calculated 
to.give Mrs. Molesworth’s name a considerable place in every mother’s 
heart for many years to come. ‘ Carrots,’ so called because his baby 
head was covered with red hair; ‘ Herr Baby,’ the respectful appella- 
tion given to the little adventurer by a German nurse; and ‘ Us,’ by 
which comprehensive pronoun a little boy and girl, ‘ six last birfday,’ 
came to be known in consequence of their always speaking of them- 
selves as ‘us,’ are four of the most loving and lovable children in the 
literary creation. There is much pathos and humour in their small 
troubles. Though other children as well as ‘ Us,’ have been stolen by 
gipsies, few have been shown in their baby misfortunes so naturally. 
To adult readers the humour of these three books is immense; to 
baby readers the generally miniature contretemps of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
little people will strike home as matters of the most serious moment. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s children are finished studies. She is never senti- 
mental, but writes common sense in a straightforward manner. A 
joyous earnest spirit pervades her work, and her sympathy with 
children is unbounded. She loves them with her whole heart while 
she lays bare their little minds, and exposes their foibles, their faults, 
their virtues, their inward struggles, their first conceptions of duty, 
and their instinctive knowledge of the right and the wrong of things. 
She knows their characters, she understands their wants, and she 
desires to help them. The only sure talisman against domestic 
trouble she evidently believes to be the absolute trust of a child in 
its parents. All her stories point the same moral: ‘Make a confi- 
dant of parents, which means generally, of course, make a confidante 
of mother. This clinging trustfulness between mother and babe is 
in fact the keynote to Mrs. Molesworth’s work. She is an almost 
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infallible guide to the eccentricities of child nature, and analyses the 
workings of a child’s brain in a manner that explains doubts which 
the child itself is either incapable or afraid of attempting. The 
importance of this cannot be exaggerated. Mrs. Molesworth shows 
how, though it is well to be strict with children, by being too strict 
parents and guardians may: destroy all that is best in a child’s cha- 
racter, and lead to even disastrous consequences. On the other hand, if 
children will exercise their metaphysical attributes—if, that is, they 
can jump tothe true support of- the author’s teaching—Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s books should induce them to be frank and brave with their 
parents before all else. 

There is no phenomenon in the literary world of England to-day 
more striking than the overwhelming supply of really good children’s 
magazines. In some form or other periodicals of this character have 
flourished during more than a century. In 1799 was published Zhe 
Children’s Magazine, or the Monthly Repository of Instruction and 
Delight, which ran to two volumes. In 1824 The Childs Com- 
panion, which still occupies a prominent place in the hearts of 
thousands of children, was brought into existence by the Religious 
Tract Society. During the years 1830-31-32 Ackerman’s Juvenile 
Forget-me-not, edited by Frederic Shoberl, appeared as a diminutive 
annual. These little volumes are thoroughly typical of the didactic 
child’s story of the period, and the only thing worth noticing to-day 
is The Ballad, in which Thomas Hood, after testifying to Mary Dunn’s 
resources of song and story, wrote :— 


Meanwhile, the tragic tale she told 
Of Babies in the Wood, 

And gentle Redbreast, or that bold 
Cock Robin, Robin Hood; 

Will Scarlet and his merry mates, 
Who Lincoln Green had on; 

I listened till I thought myself 

A little Little John. 

O happy times! O happy rhymes! 
For ever y’re gone by; 

Few now, if any, are the lays 

Can make me smile or sigh. 


From 1829 to 1837 Mrs. C. S. Hall, who is herself fairly well 
known as a writer for children, edited a periodical called The 
Juvenile Forget-me-not. In 1840 Peter Parley made his bow to 
the juvenile world, and his annual has now appeared without a break 
for forty-seven years—a record almost unmatched in the history of 
children’s periodicals. In 1852 appeared Zhe Child’s Own Magazine, 
and in 1863 Zhe Children’s Prise, which in 1875 changed its title 
and is now known as .7he Prise for Boys and Girls. 1866 is 
marked in the history of children’s periodicals by two important 
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ventures, Aunt Judy's Magazine and Chatterbox. The former was 
edited by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, the author of Parables from Nature, 
and other works intended to bring children into sympathy with the 
marvels of nature. The magazine was afterwards controlled by Mrs. 
J. H. Ewing and her sister, and came to an end with the much 
lamented death of the former lady in 1885. Though ostensibly 
started for little children, it frequently took up a position far above 
the nursery. Its main feature was fiction, which often assumed 
the form of an ‘allegorical or parabolic’ tale, pointing ‘some moral 
truth.’ Chatterbox was nearer the mark of the nursery than Aunt 
Judy. No undue sentimentality characterises this as it charac- 
terises so many children’s magazines, and its editor has adhered 
firmly to the irreproachable principles which he set forth in his 
first number. 

As there are tears as well as smiles on the cheeks even of children, so, in spite 
of its lightsome name, this Chatterbox will from week to week whisper a few words 
about the solemn lessons we must learn, and the duties we must try to do to God 
and to those around us, if we would be happy here and happy in the Great For- 
Ever, : 

Little Wide-Awake first saw the light in 1875, and has always been 
ably conducted by Mrs. Sale Barker. Little Folks is one of the very 
few English children’s magazines which at all approach in beauty 
and general merit the American St. Micholas, or Harper's Young 
People. Some of the cleverest pens are employed in the writing of 
stories and drawing pictures for this periodical. Many other 
children’s magazines, such as Bo-Peep, The Rosebud, Sunshine; 
and Zhe Child’s Pictorial, appeal with more or less well-deserved 
success to the jealously guarded precincts of the nursery, but their 
features are so similar and their number is so large that to mention 
their names even would be profitless if it were not out of the question. 

To form any reliable opinion as to the influence of this ever- 
expanding literature for the little ones is rendered almost impossible 
by the difficulty of ascertaining the precise working of a child’s 
mind. We know, as has been admitted, the infinite potentiality 
centred in a baby brain; precisely the effect any given action may 
have it is beyond us to determine. Who shall say whether an 
acquaintance with Cindere/ia or Red Riding Hood has operated 
beneficially in the mental development of children? What have 
The Arabian Nights, some portions of which figure in the first 
reading of almost all children, done for them? Have the day- 
dreams consequent upon intimacy with Sinbad or Ali Baba been useful 
or otherwise? To the mind of a boy of fifteen we know what a 
bane Wed Kelly is calculated to prove. With the child of eight 
will a perusal of Cindere/la mean more considerateness towards her 
weaker sister, or vain longing for the good time when she can 
revenge herself for petty wrongs? Or, on the other hand, have 
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these stories any abiding effect at all? Is not the moral of any 
particular narrative lost to children in the interest which the 
adventures of their small heroes awaken? These considerations, 
always probably weighty, are enhanced in the light of the circum- 
stances of the moment. The good or bad in one book is largely 
neutralised by the rapidity with which the consumption of another 
is undertaken. The plethora of children’s stories, in other words, 
under which the market is labouring is destructive of permanent 
influence or any tendency to study application. As their parents 
read the latest three volumes and throw them aside, so children read 
the latest story book and cast it off, probably for ever. One young 
lady of my acquaintance, who has attained the great age of nine, has 
read, for pleasure, some two dozen books, including several by Mrs. 
Ewing, Miss Hesba Stretton, Mrs. Walton, and A. L. O. E., and reads 
some half-dozen monthly magazines. Mrs. Molesworth reminds us in 
Carrots that children never think of reading a book twice over in 
these days. Years ago Evenings at Home and Sanford and Merton 
were practically the focus of their literary resources. 


‘You think, I daresay,’ says Mrs. Molesworth, addressing her small reader, 
‘that it must have been very stupid and tiresome to have so little variety; but I 
think you are in some way mistaken. Children really read their books in these 
days; they put more of themselves into their reading, so that, stupid as these 
quaint old stories might seem to you nowadays, they never seemed so then. 
What was wanting in them the children filled up out of their own fresh hearts and 
fancies, and however often they read and re-read them, they always found some- 
thing new. They got to know the characters in their favourite stories like rea] 
friends, and would talk them over with their companions, and compare their 
opinions about them in a way that made each book as good, or better, than a 
dozen.’ 


The outcome of the present régime is that children forget stories almost 
as quickly as they read them, and Mrs. Molesworth is hardly con- 
sistent when she makes Auntie, in Ze// Me a Story, explain, after 
commenting on the piles of clever story-books now written, ‘ Why, 
it will be the children telling stories to amuse papas and mammas 
and aunties next’ instead of the latter telling stories to amuse 
. children. To know ‘his fairy tale,’ or any other tale, ‘ accurately, to 
have perfect joy or awe in the conception of it, as if it were real, 
as Mr. Ruskin desiderates, is not possible while children are practi- 
cally allowed to run loose among the wares of the juvenile book- 
seller, and graze off every fresh work brought out. The reading of 
children half a century ago may have tended to narrowness; the 
reading of children to-day tends to breadth and shallowness. 

Fiction for the babes, as the foregoing pages have shown, divides 
itself into two distinct departments: the fairy tale and the story of 
life. Whatever there may have been in his own timé, there is not 
at this period much truth in Dr. Johnson’s remark that ‘ Babies do 
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not like to hear stories of babies like themselves. They require to 
have their imaginations raised by tales of giants and fairies and 
castles and enchantments.’ Miss Edgeworth objected to this state- 
ment, and her own writings were in fact directed against the reign 
of the fairies. To an idealist like Mr. Ruskin, of course, the 
wisdom of permitting children to read fairy stories cannot be 
questioned. Fairies are to children largely what ghosts are to 
adults, and are in some sort disturbers of childhood’s peace. They 
exaggerate natural phenomena; they lack all considerations of 
proportion in matter; they are destructive of self-reliance. A child 
who is accustomed to see everything done by the wave of a wand 
may not unnaturally look to the fairy to support him in one of 
the crises of his own little life. The important question is: do 
children believe fairy stories? 1do not think they do: and chiefly 
for this reason. If some one tells them of an extraordinary incident 
in life, they clap their hands in their delight and cry, ‘It sounds 
like a story taken out of a book!’ This is strong testimony to their 
want of faith in fairies and hobgoblins and the other fanciful figures 
of their literary world. Provided therefore the fairy story is healthy 
in tone, and, as Mr. Ruskin would wish, in sympathy with the 
fields and woods, rather than ‘school-rooms and drawing-rooms,’ 
children can come by little harm in reading them. And if it 
relieves the dulness of their lives, without destroying their trust 
in parents, or the sweetness of their as yet unworldly heart, to 
allow the baby mind to toss itself on the imaginative seas provided 
by fairy narratives, like a cork upon the sun-reflecting ripples of 
a river, is good. 

Of stories of real life, it may at once be said that they should 
inculcate one grand absorbing principle—the principle of love: love 
of beauty and of goodness, as well as of parent and friend. Their 
character should be ideal rather than real. I can conceive of no 
story so likely to be both beneficial and interesting as that which 
treats every-day facts in a light fairy-like manner—a blend of the 
two kinds of’fiction, in short, in which the real is merged in the ideal, 
and as the real should only be concerned with the good, goodness 
would secure the advantage of ideal elevation. On this ground it may 
be asked whether it is wise to write for children precisely as children 
speak? Would not Mrs. Molesworth’s works serve a more useful 
end if her children said ‘ dreadful’ instead of ‘ dedful,’ or Mrs. Meade’s 
if her little ‘autocrat’ said ‘understand’ instead of ‘ underland ’? 
Though this would deprive the works of writers for children of their 
most humorous side and their full realistic charm, those works would 
gain in educational value as well as in lucidity to the audience for 
which they are intended. The real should give way to the ideal, the 
imperfect to the perfect, when it is in the interests of the little 
reader to do so. 
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In the rearing of their children, no question perplexes the con- 
scientious parent more than the choice of books—no matter whether 
they be story books or picture books. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down for their guidance. No list of books however worthy can 
prove of the least avail. Experience is the only safe guide. Parents 
study the composition of a particular meal intended for the baby 
stomach; but they seldom devote more than a passing thought to 
the likes or dislikes of the baby mind. Readers of biography are 
frequently reminded of the effect which a certain piece of litera- 
ture exercised upon the mental development of the subject of a 
memoir. Nothing seems more certain than that if the mother 
and father were to watch the feelings aroused in a child by the 
different sorts of books first placed in its hands, they would be 
able to give it literature of a kind which would help to mould its 
mind into a graceful whole and give strength to its weaker parts. 
Thus, they ought to be able to counteract a disposition to sentiment- 
ality or pessimism by vigorous and optimistic narrative; optimism 
or feverish nervous energy might find healthy qualification in stories 
of a mildly philosophic character. The emotions of which a child is 
capable are so ingenuously evinced that nothing ought to be easier 
than for parents to determine the sort of fiction likely to be most 
useful. Let a child read stories of whatever character it likes. If 
experience shows that a particular kind of fiction is calculated to 
do harm, do not fly to its antithesis for a remedy. Compromise 
the matter by giving the little one a story similar in subject matter, 
but so modified in tone as to prove innocuous. Parents may take it 
for certain that, if they adopt proper measures at the outset, they will 
deprive reading of the great danger which it. possesses for the young. 
Start the child on the road of honour and truth, and prepare its 
mind for the inception and comprehension of sound principles. 
That is what it is necessary to do in these days of high pressure and 
sensationalism. The period of adolescence has its risks, but these 
risks will be small or great in proportion as their source is wisely or 
unwisely dealt with. 


EDWARD SALMON. 





MR. MIVART'S MODERN CATHOLICISM. 


Tue readers of the interesting sketch of the late Metaphysical 
Society which Mr. Hutton contributed two years ago to this Review 
will not be surprised that I should have read with peculiar interest 
two remarkable articles lately contributed to it by Mr. Mivart, en- 
titled respectively, ‘Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom,’ and 
‘ The Catholic Church and Biblical Criticism,’! but no personal grounds 
are necessary to entitle anyone who is interested in the subject to 
make the observations which these articles suggest. 

A person who has no liking for, or connection with, the Roman 
Catholic Church is ill fitted to judge of the degree of importance 
which, within its borders, may attach to Mr. Mivart’s writings. 

They cannot, however, be wholly unimportant. That he is an 
able and accomplished man is obvious to everyone, that his views 
can hardly have escaped the attention of the principal Roman 
Catholic dignitaries in England is certain. He tells us himself, 
in his second article, that certain persons ‘earnestly solicited his 
condemnation’ for the first article, and that ‘ up to the present time’ 
he has ‘not received even a private hint of disapprobation from any 
ecclesiastical authority.’ He publishes part of a grateful and highly 
eulogistic letter on his first article from ‘a most esteemed superior 
of one of the medizval religious orders,’ and upon the whole he says, 
‘from the evidence I have now obtained it is abundantly clear to me 
that all danger of conflict between the Church and biology is for 
ever at an end.’ Encouraged by this triumphant result he proceeds 
in his second article to carry matters a long step further. Historical 
science and biblical criticism, he considers, are to be accepted by 
Roman Catholics as fully and unreservedly as biology, and he gives 
specimens of the results to which his attention has been directed, 
and which he is ready to accept as far as the principle which they 
involve is concerned. He does not, of course, pledge himself to 
details, but he thinks the method by which many known critical and 
historical results have been reached is sound, and they can, he thinks, 
be held by the most genuine Catholics consistently wtth their faith. 

1 Nineteenth Century, July 1885, July 1887. In the notes I refer to them as 
I. and II. 
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The conclusions are familiar enough, and the justification for holding 
them is expressed by the following remark on the inspiration of the 
Bible :— 
No decree whatever binds Catholics to regard as inspired anything but such 
passages as may turn out to have been scripta propter se and it is of course con- 


ceivable that they may consist only of brief sentences scattered at wide intervals 
through the sacred books. 


In short so far as it is concerned with matters not scripta propter 
s¢ the Bible may be all false, and it is a question of detail to be 
determined by historical criticism whether any particular statement 
in it is true or not. In many particulars the meaning of the Bible 
is supplied by the teachings of science. ‘The greatest stickler for 
literalism’ cannot ‘deny it to be a fact that our knowledge of truth 
in relation to the Bible has gained by the increase of scientific 
knowledge.’ The meaning of this remark is illustrated by an anec- 
dote. ‘A most pious Catholic and weekly communicant’ being 
asked by some startled hearer whether the biblical account of the 
deluge was true replied—‘ True! of course it is true. There was a 
local inundation, and some of the sacerdotal caste saved themselves 
in a punt, with their cocks and hens.’ The last article concludes 
with the remark— 


We cannot therefore refuse to believe that there is in store for the Catholic 
world a transformation of opinion in the domains of history and criticism similar 
to the transformations which it has antecedently experienced in the fields of astro- 
nomical, geological, and biological science. 


All this, it appears, may be held consistently with the most 
severe Catholic orthodoxy. There is, however, in that capacious 
Church, room for opinions which are, if possible, even further from 
the common conception of the Roman Catholic creed. In the first 
place the old ‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ is, 
according to this view, a vulgar error and a great hindrance to 
truth and honesty, unless indeed it is to be inverted like other things, 
so as to be read in the negative sense—‘ Nothing need be believed 
by Catholics except that which complies with a test which nothing 
satisfies, so that nothing at all need be believed by Catholics.’ ? 

In the next place it has hitherto been, if not the universal at all 


*II. 50. ‘These instances’ (he had been referring to Galileo) ‘have an especial 
value, since they appear to give, as regards questions of science, the coup de grace to 
those two bugbears of timid Catholics which are known as a“ consensus of theo- 
logians” and the “ordinary teaching,”’ and the passage goes on to point out the 
way in which the Pope is always the last to be convinced of the falsehood of common 
opinions, and maintains them ‘till the irresistible advance of historical as of other 
science permeates and transforms the whole Catholic body, and ultimately reacts upon 
its supreme head,’ and how he contrives to be infallible all the while. The Church 
and the Pope are infallible because, after denying and often persecuting the truth, 
they end in the long run by admitting it,’ and may end by thoroughly adopting what 
was at first resisted and denounced.’ 
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events the common opinion of Roman Catholics that ecclesiastical 
authority is to be treated with the utmost respect, that the decisions 
of high ecclesiastical tribunals like the Roman Inquisition, and much 
more the decisions of Councils, especially those of the Council of 
Trent and of the Vatican, are not to be questioned, and are at 
all events to be respectfully obeyed, even by those who, however 
conscientiously, differ from them. ll this it appears is wrong. 
Nothing could be more utterly wrong and absurd than the judgment 
passed on Galileo by the Inquisition at Rome. So bad was it, indeed; 
that Mr. Mivart in both his articles expresses the opinion that 
Catholics ought to be thankful for it, 
because it has thus made absolutely and unanswerably plain and clear to them 
. what are their duties in the pursuit of science. God has thus taught us that 
it is not to ecclesiastical congregations but to men of science that He has committed 
the elucidation of scientific questions, whether such questions are or are not treated 
of by Holy Scripture, by the writings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
and by ecclesiastical assemblages and tribunals. 
Nor is this the only advantage of the condemnation of Galileo. 




















Its ethical aspect shows us how much we “have gained through the moral no less 
than the scientific advance of modern times. As the authorities who condemned 
Galileo were ignorant not only of the physical knowledge of our day, but of the 
physical knowledge of their own day, ... as also they were ignorant of those 
economical truths which their successors now not only confess but make use of; % 
so also they appear to have had no glimmering perception of the practical claims 
of the most sacred and inalienable of all rights—the rights of conscience. 










Mr. Mivart has no sympathy even with the old distinction between 
imposing belief and imposing silence. 

Thanks to our progress, it has now become plain to all men that no fear inspired 
by threats of fire, whether temporal or eternal, ought to make the man of science 
swerve for a hair’s breadth from the duty he owes to God of declaring the very 
truth with respeet to those laws which God has instituted (I. 42). 









These are specimens of Mr. Mivart’s views, but the whole of the 
two articles may be reduced to an expansion and illustration of these 
two propositions. 

1. In all matters of physical science, also in all matters of history 
and biblical criticism, the common methods of inquiry are the ulti- 
mate test of truth; and ecclesiastical authority, if it condemns the 
results arrived at by the application of those methods is wrong. 
This is now practically admitted to be true in regard to physical 
science, and this admission involves a similar one about history and 
criticism. 















8A few pages before Mr. Mivart condemns those ‘who denounced as usurers the 
individuals who timidly began to develop the great modern system of finance and 
commercial credit’ (I. 35). See also II. 46, ‘ What, in matters of morals, could have 
been more unequivocal than the most authoritative and distinct decrees of popes and 
councils against usury? Yet what ecclesiastic has now a single word to say against 
it? 
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2. As the admission of the supremacy of science in relation to 
scientific matters has not injured but greatly improved the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church, it is to be hoped that similar results 
will follow from making the same admission as to history and criticism. 

I agree with the greater part of these two propositions, but I doubt 
if Mr. Mivart sees how far his principles go, and probably we may 
differ as to the nature of the advantages which their adoption would 
be found to confer upon the Church of Rome. My object in the 
present article is to try to illustrate these points. 

To find myself for once in cordial agreement with so much of what 
is said by a very zealous Roman Catholic is odd, but a great part of Mr. 
Mivart’s article reminds me of the first case of any importance in which 
I was engaged at the Bar twenty-six years ago, when I argued, not 
quite unsuccessfully, though not, as at least one subsequent decision 
has shown, with complete success, in favour of the legal right of 
clergymen of the Church of England to hold and to preach the view of 
Biblical inspiration which Mr. Mivart sets up. Indeed most of his 
remarks recall to my mind arguments which I then and on various 
subsequent occasions have made use of. 

The only part of Mr. Mivart’s articles with which I cannot 
at all agree is the consistency of the opinions which he advocates 
with the Roman Catholic creed. It is, however, so difficult for 
anyone who is not a Roman Catholic, and indeed for most of those 
who are, to be sure that they rightly apprehend the teaching of 
the Romish Church, that I willingly admit that he may be ‘right 
and I wrong in this matter. Far be it from me to try to bind 
Proteus. I will try, however, both to show how far Mr. Mivart’s 
principles lead him, and what doctrines commonly supposed to be 
essential parts of his creed they place entirely at the mercy of critical 
and historical inquiries; and therefore render, as it seems to me, 
impossible to be believed without doubt. 

How far, then, do Mr. Mivart’s principles carry him, and with what 
results? I will illustrate this matter sparingly. I believe every 
single doctrine of the Roman Catholic creed would furnish further 
illustrations. 

It is generally supposed to be a fundamental doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church that the statements made in the Apostles’ 
Creed about Jesus Christ’s birth, life, death, resurrection and ascension 
are literally, historically, true. Yet Mr. Mivart’s proposition appears 
to imply that all of them are open to question. The assertions that 
Jesus Christ was ‘conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, 
and rose again from the dead the third day, and that he ascended 
into heaven’ are as much historical statements as the accounts given 
of the flood, the creation, and the formation of Eve. These last- 
mentioned statements Mr. Mivart disbelieves. Speaking of the flood, 
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and relating the little joke made about it by ‘a most pious catholic,’ 
Mr. Mivart says : 

If an inspired narrative which has God for its author can be thus deemed 
entirely unhistorical and untrustworthy without prejudice to Catholicism, why 
may not the various other narratives which Kuenen, Wellhausen, Colenso, and 
Reuss criticise be unhistorical likewise ? ¢ 












I venture to add the names of Strauss and Renan to those men- 
tioned by Mr. Mivart. How can he object to my doing so? He 
can hardly say that the negative criticism which these writers make 
on the history of Jesus Christ are not made in good faith, or on 
grounds which require attention. The method which they employ 
is in substance identical with that of the other critics mentioned. 

To come to details, are not the following observations well founded ? 
At the very lowest, are they not continually made in good faith by 
competent persons ? 

The earliest accounts of the life of Jesus Christ now extant are 
those which are contained in the four gospels. There is not now, 
nor is there any sort of evidence that there ever was any earlier, 
more authentic, fuller, or more detailed account of him. 

But these accounts are most unsatisfactory. It is wholly uncer- 
tain who were the authors of the gospels, and when they were 
written. Matthew, Mark, and Luke must have been either copied, 
with additions and modifications, from each other, or from some earlier 
original which has been lost. 

There is no proof that the Gospel of John was written by John 
the Apostle. There are very good grounds for thinking it was not, 
and he is the only evangelist who professes to have been an eye- 
witness of what he relates. Luke is admittedly a compilation. The 
title of ‘the Gospel according to St. Matthew’ suggests an un- 
known author. The statements of the gospels are therefore uncerti- 
fied hearsay. They are not, and do not pretend to be, the statements 
of eye-witnesses of the facts related, and intrinsically those facts are 
as far removed from the common standards of probability as the 
history of the creation or the flood. 

Such reflections, of course, do not directly contradict the received 
history, they do not absolutely displace it and replace it by another 
account, as is sometimes the case in historical inquiries. It does 
now and then happen that it is possible to show (as by the discovery of 
documents not previously known) that the accepted version of a story 

is false, and that the true account of the matter is different. In 
regard to the history of Christ this cannot be done, because all 
memorials of the time and place where the scene is laid have dis- 
appeared for many centuries ; but historical researches may show, by 
the examination of details, that the accounts which still remain of 
“II. 49. ; 
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particular occurrences have all the well-known marks of legends as 
distinguished from history, and if so why are they not to be believed ? 
How can you admit that, all things being duly considered, the his- 
tories of the birth, the resurrection and the ascension of Christ have 
all the marks which distinguish poetical legends from history, that 
such legends may easily have arisen in connection with their subject, 
that similar legends have often arisen in all ages about other persons 
whose lives deeply stirred the sympathies of men, and yet believe 
that the events in question did actually occur? How, again, can it 
be denied that even if the initial difficulty of believing marvellous 
events upon the evidence of uncertified hearsay is waived, the evidence 
itself, such as it is, varies greatly in its cogency. The evidence of 
the miraculous birth, for instance, must, from the nature of the case, 
be ultimately that of Mary herself, and it is nowhere said that she 
ever said anything about it. The only writer who professes to have 
been intimate with her, the auther who calls himself John, does not 
mention it. The ascension, though mentioned in the Acts, is not 
mentioned at all in the gospels, except in what is regarded, on inde- 
pendent grounds, as a spurious additiun to Mark. 

Historical students, as I understand Mr. Mivart, are not only not 
wrong in making such observations ; it is emphatically their duty to 
make them. ‘No threat of fire, whether temporal or eternal, ought 
to make the man of science swerve for a hair’s breadth from the duty 
he owes to God of declaring the very truth ;’ but to what purpose can 
they be made except as steps to a conclusion that the books in 
question are unhistorical? Suppose historical students do make 
these remarks. Suppose, on the fullest inquiry, they adhere to them, 
and draw the inference that all that is miraculous in the history of 
Jesus Christ is unhistorical and untrustworthy, will not the Catholic 
Church have, according to Mr. Mivart, to admit that the truth is so; 
and, if it makes that admission, must it not practically strike Christ 
out of Christianity, and admit that he was only a man, better or worse, 
like other men? Is it possible for the Church to do this and yet to 
keep up a claim to be the Church? The negative seems to me so 
clear that there is something like a want of respect in arguing upon or 
illustrating it. Speculation, however, and especially speculation on 
religious and theological questions, takes such extraordinary twists and 
turns in these days that a few remarks on the subject may possibly be 
required. If Christ was born in the common course of nature, if he 
was dead and buried, but did not rise again, and did not ascend into 
heaven, what else can be said of him but that he was a man like 
others, and not God at all? Logically it is not impossible that all the 
evidence for a conclusion may be false and the conclusion itself be 
true; but it is in practice as idle to put forward such a possibility as 
to contend that if the walls of a liouse are pulled down the roof will 
not fall, it being possible that it may be otherwise supported. 
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If Christ was a mere man the Nicene Creed is distinctly, emphati- 
cally wrong, and those who opposed it were as emphatically right in 
their opposition as, according to Mr. Mivart, Galileo was when he 
opposed the Inquisition ; as those who protested against the invasion 
of the rights of conscience (as Mr. Mivart calls them) when they 
were invaded by the Romish Church at the Reformation ; and as those 
persons, if any such there were, who in the middle ages protested 
against the condemnation by the Church of usury. It is often said 
that the Church itself is a witness superior in weight to all others of 
these matters, but Mr. Mivart cannot say so, for it is emphatically a 
question of history whether the Church existed as an organised body 
in the first century, and what were its means of knowledge and the 
value of its testimony. 

It would be out of place to attempt to trace out here the various 
consequences of such a conclusion. It is enough to say that all 
theology would fall with it. It is perhaps barely imaginable that a 
belief in the Trinity might be theoretically shown to be consistent 
with disbelief in the divinity of Jesus Christ. Practically, no one 
who gave up the latter would hold to the former. No one ever has 
done so. The doctrine of transubstantiation could not survive such a 
change, nor could any doctrine which rests upon anything which is 
alleged to have been said by Christ. If the historical conclusions 
of Strauss and Renan are established, how can anyone affect to be sure 
that Christ ever used the words, ‘ This is my body,’ whatever may be 
the true meaning? That he did not use either those words, or the words 
hoc est corpus meum, or the words todré gore td c@pd pov, is certain, 
that he did use equivalent Syriac words may plausibly be maintained 
by anyone who believes that the authority of the Church on that sub- 
ject is conclusive ; but how can anyone be sure of this who considers, 
with Mr. Mivart, that all ecclesiastical authority may be overruled by 
the results of historical inquiry upon historical questions? If a true 
Catholic is at liberty to believe that historical criticism rightly con- 
cludes that the four gospels only represent the traditions collected 
long after Christ’s death by unknown persons, and that therefore it 
is wholly uncertain whether particular words which they attribute to 
Christ were ever spoken by him, how can he be sure that a doctrine 
resting only on hearsay was ever really revealed by Christ? If the 
foundation is admittedly unsound, how can absolute confidence in 
the superstructure be justified ? 

Mr. Mivart does not seem to me to recognise the nature, extent, 
and multiplex application of his doctrine about history. I will 
illustrate its application to the doctrine of transubstantiation in 
a different way. No part of history is more curious, more im- 
portant, or more authentic than the history of words and opinions. 
The doctrine of transubstantion has, like all others, its history. 
I do not pretend to-say how far it is true, but it has often been 
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asserted, with all sorts of details, that the doctrine is compara- 
tively modern, that its gradual rise and development can be traced 
with more distinctness, and. that it rests upon a theory about 
substance and accident which no one now affects to believe or to 
employ for any other purpose. Whether these things are true or not 
is as much a question of history as the question, What is Queen 
Victoria’s title to the crown? If ecclesiastical authority is liable to 
be overruled upon it wy historical research, what is the value of 
ecclesiastical authority? It is powerful only where it is superfluous, 
and becomes powerless as soon as it is challenged. Let Mr. Mivart 
specify any single point on which any ecclesiastical authority could 
really decide, consistently with his principles about historical inquiry. 

Let us take the greatest of all doctrines, the existence of God. I 
am sure Mr. Mivart would never knowingly admit any principle of 
which it was a legitimate consequence that doubt could ever come to 
be thrown upon this doctrine; but I think he would find it impossible 
to prove that the principles which he puts forward in these two 
articles would not, or at least might not, have this result. It is no 
doubt true that the assertion that God exists cannot be described as 
raising directly a historical question which can be discussed as we 
discuss the question whether there was a siege of Troy; but though 
the principal ultimate question cannot be historically discussed, 
various subsidiary questions which lead up to it and throw light upon 
it are historical, and must be decided by historical and scientific 
evidence. The following are some of them. 

The question What is the meaning and what is the history of 
the word ‘God’ and its equivalents in different languages, is histori- 
cal. Mr. Max Miiller’s investigations of this matter, for instance, 
are historical and scientific in the strictest sense of the words. They 
throw the greatest light not only on the question of the original 
meaning of words still in daily use, but on the connection in which 
from time to time they have been used, and on the way in which 
the meanings now attached to them gradually came into existence 
and extended themselves through the world. 

Apart from the history of the word ‘God,’ the history of the 
belief in God, or in the Gods—for there have been Gods many and 
Lords many, from Jehovah to Comte’s Great Being—may be written, 
and many attempts have been made to write it. In particular the 
sense in which the word ‘God’ was used by the Jews of different 
ages is a historical question. It has been maintained on well-known 
grounds that the author or authors of the first chapter of Genesis, 
the Jehovist and Elohist as they are called, took quite different views 
on this matter, and that neither of their views corresponded either 
with those of Jews of later times or with those of modern Christians. 
I merely allude in passing to those well-known topics; I say nothing 
as to the truth of any conclusions which have been arrived at. It is 
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enough for me to say that if the conclusion arrived at should be that 
the word ‘God’ expresses only a vague aspiration of the mind, which 
in the course of ages has had many different shapes, according to the 
character and temper of the nations which have used it, and which 
has been and is wholly unknown to large populations like the Chinese 
and other Buddhists, I do not see how Mr. Mivart could say that 
the conclusion was not the result of a legitimate process, entitled to 
overrule any decision of any ecclesiastical authority whatever. 

This is, however, by no means the only way in which what Mr. 
Mivart recognises as legitimate scientific processes may be brought 
to bear upon this subject. Endless argument on the existence and 
attributes of God has taken place, and at this moment the results 
arrived at operate powerfully on innumerable minds. How are these 
speculations to be dealt with? If their weight is to be determined 
by reason, then the existence of God is a question on which reason is 
competent to decide, and to overrule authority. If the question is 
one on which no light at all can be thrown by reason, how can ‘any- 
one pretend to answer it, and especially what authority can the 
Church (whatever may be the meaning of that word) have upon the 
subject? Without a previous belief in God on independent grounds 
the Church is inconceivable; for the loosest description of it, to say 
nothing of any sort of definition, must involve the existence of God. 
The Church therefore rests ultimately upon a conclusion of reason, 
namely, that there is a God. 

I may just add—for the remark is so obvious that an apology for 
making it may be necessary—that the question, What is the Church ? 
is emphatically a question—perhaps it is at present the greatest 
question—of history. It is practically the same question as, What 
is the history of Christianity in its innumerable variations and divi- 
sions under the infinite varieties of circumstances in which it has 
been placed, and in relation to the many things which have acted 
upon it, from Greek philosophy and Roman law, down to the latest 
discoveries of modern science? Suppose the result of historical 
inquiry upon this subject is somewhat as follows. Every dogma has 
its history, made up of all sorts of elements, theoretical, political, 
personal, literary, and scientific. All ecclesiastical events, the rise of 
heresies, the division between the West and the East, Protestantism, 
the Gallican controversy, and much else, have also had their histories, 
the result of which is that it is as difficult to feel fully satisfied with 
either party, in any controversy, as it is for a rational and fair man 
to sympathise absolutely with either Henry the Eighth or Queen 
Mary, with Charles the First or the Long Parliament, with the 
Ancien Régime or the French Revolution. Would Mr. Mivart 
accept that result? If no, he goes back from his first principle, 
If yes, he practically gives up the infallibility of both the Church 
and the Pope, in any intelligible sense of the words. At the very 
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least he cannot refuse to own that competent judges, using: legiti- 
mate means of ascertaining the fact, may and do deny its existence ; 
and the Church of which he speaks so much becomes a shadow of a 
‘ shade, ‘the ghost’—to use Hobbes’s memorable words—<‘ of the old 
Roman Empire, sitting on the grave thereof.’ 

Once allow full play, in their own special provinces, to physical 
science, to literary criticism, and to history, and it is impossible 
to be absolutely certain either of the existence of God, the infalli- 
bility of the Church, or the truth of any one of its dogmas. [If it is 
possible for a man in this state of mind to be nevertheless a devoted 
Catholic, that must be because the Roman Catholic Church permits 
doubt upon these subjects, which, if a true conclusion, is a very 
strange one indeed, and puts the whole system in a light entirely 
different from any in which it has ever stood before. If the 
supremacy of human reason on any subject whatever, and above 
all on science, history, and criticism, is admitted, it is absolutely 
impossible to deny its unqualified supremacy in relation to all subjects 
whatever. You might as well allow a small part of a powder maga- 
zine to be blown up, and try to confine the explosion to that part only. 

It is also impossible, upon the same supposition, to retain abso- 
lute unqualified belief upon any religious dogma whatever. Even 
if it be assumed, though many persons deny it, that mathematics 
supply a case in which absolute truth is attainable, and if (which 
is a much stronger assumption) the same is asserted about some 
ethical propositions, it is impossible in good faith to make this asser- 
tion’ about the propositions either of natural or revealed religion. 
It cannot be asserted that the existence of God is self-evident, as 
the propositions that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, or that 
twice two are’four, are said to be; nor can such an assertion be made 
about any article of the Apostles’ Creed, or about any matter of 
fact whatever: Again, some theological doctrines are alleged to be 
nonsense, unmeaning propositions, and therefore incapable of being 
believed ; but whether this is so or not must, as well as other matters, 
be decided by reason. A word is a sound conveying a meaning; a 
sound, or set of sounds, professing to convey a meaning, but not doing 
so, are’ nonsense, and can be neither true nor false. Whether this 
is so, in any particular case, must obviously be a question of reason. 
The truth of this ‘is so clear that it is a little difficult to prove it. I 
will, however, try to do so. Narrow the range of reason as much as 
you please, it must, by the nature of the case, decide upon its own 
limits. It must decide whether the question as to the age of the 
world, as to the facts of astronomy, as to the period at which. death 
was first introduced into the world, as to the creation, &c. &c., are 
or are not questions of physical science, and the same must be said 
of history and of criticism ; but as I have already shown in part, and 
might show by further illustrations to any required extent, these 
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various topics will together cover the whole range of theological asser- 
tion, ‘ — all objections to theology are reducible to the assertions that 
the doctrine objected to is either unmeaning or unproved or else 
inconsistent with facts shown to be true by the means appropriate to 
the investigation of such facts. 

To put the matter on wider grounds, the temper of mind in which 
a man believes in a scicntific conclusion, and the temper in which 
he believes in any conclusion without qualification, upon evidence 
known to be imperfect, are so different that I doubt greatly whether 
they can possibly coexist. A man like Mr. Mivart, who is continually 
looking out for ingenious reasons why he may be allowed to believe 
in this, that, and the other, which contradict the opinions usual in 
the religious body to which he belongs, who wants to be free to 
explain away the creation, to reject the flood, to show as much error 
in the Bible as he can, may be very ingenious, but he is not in his 
right place. His position in the Church of Rome is in every respect 
as false—though its falseness is not of the same sort of importance— 
as was the position of Dr. Newman in the Church of England. 
He is playing fast and loose with reason, he is trying to explain 
away what he acknowledges to be obligations. Roman Catholics 
should be the last to try to do so; for the charge that such is the 


habit of Protestants, is one which has for centuries been their great 
controversial commonplace. It is summed up with such point and 
energy by Dryden, in the very unequal pvem of the Hind and 
Panther that, it would be almost wrong to state it in other words, 
though the hard phrases which the last three lines contain cértainly 
do not apply to Mr. Mivart, or suit the tone in which everyoné would 
wish, in these days, to conduct such a controversy. 


To take up half on faith and half to try, 

Name it not faith but bungling bigotry ; 

Both knave and fool the merchant we may call, 

To pay great sums and to compound the small, 

For who would break with heaven and would not break for all? 


The first of these celebrated lines describes Mr. Mivart’s position 
inadequately. He goesastep beyond taking up half on faith. He 
takes up all on faith and tries all by reason. Every part of his belief 
rests upon two conflicting principles. This leads straight to a result 
which some very eminent men of his way of thinking seem to me to 
have arrived at. I have certainly known it to be adopted by more 
persons than one of great talent and thé widest learning. It never- 
theless appedrs to me to be absolutely fatal to common sensé, to 
common honesty, and to all simplicity and directness of mind. This 
is the habit of having a double standard of truth, of using the word 
truth in its ordinary sense upon all other occasions, but in referénce 
to one particular class of subjects, the extent of which is détermined 
from time to time by the Church, in the sense of ‘that which ‘is 
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according to the doctrines of the Church.’ This state of mind is, 
perhaps, best illustrated by a saying ascribed, justly or otherwise, to 
Cardinal Newman in one of his sermons at Oxford: ‘In science the 
earth goes round the sun; in theology the sun goes round the earth.’ 
In modern Acts of Parliament it is common to introduce interpreta- 
tion clauses which are useful when they replace a long formula by a 
single word, and mischievous when they provide that a common word 
shall bear some unnatural meaning. I have often thought that many 
Neo-Catholics would find it a great convenience to announce once for 
all that in all creeds and similar documents the word ‘ believe ’ should 
include the words ‘doubt’ and ‘disbelieve.’ It would leave all 
formularies just as they are to the world at large, and make them 
quite inoffensive to every intelligent person. 

That this is true may be easily shown. Take as an instance the 
first article of the Apostles’ Creed. ‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.’ A man who repeats this and 
declares its truth in the most solemn and unqualified way will agree 
with and eagerly sympathise with every sort of speculation which shows 
that whether there is or is not any meaning in the words ‘God the 
Father Almighty,’ it is an absurd error and a mere piece of ignor- 
ance to suppose that heaven and earth were ever made at all. He 
will say that, if the matter is properly looked at, ‘heaven and earth’ 
in the sense of the physical universe, the various heavenly bodies, and 
the spaces which contain them, will be perceived to be, not a product 
consciously designed and put together by an intelligent being, but 
an ultimate fact which has assumed its present shape according to 
what he will call certain ‘laws’ of development and evolution behind 
which we cannot get, and which we can trace only in an imperfect 
and to a great extent conjectural way. Upon these he will discourse 
with the utmost interest and vivacity, and will (in my experience) 
be ready to go beyond what he can prove, to show himself more or 
less credulous, enthusiastic, and willing to supply by his own imagina- 
tion gaps in the evidence by which his conclusions are supported or 
suggested. 

Turn to the theological point of view, and the very same man will 
be zealous for the words of the creed. He will say they are matter 
of faith and that he believes them absolutely. They appear no doubt 
to be opposed to his scientific conclusions, but he believes them too. 
All truth must be consistent. This and that may possibly be explained. 
Probably ‘maker’ does not mean maker in the ordinary sense. Perhaps 
‘heaven and earth’ do not mean the visible universe. Who can tell, 
in short, how far the old form will stretch to meet the new fact ? 

Now, I say that a man who reasons thus uses the word ‘ believe* 
in reference to a theological doctrine in the sense of ‘disbelieve.’ 
That which he believes in is the scientific view, for when he says 
he believes God to be the maker of heaven and earth, he puts 
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upon those words the meaning which he considers to be scientifi- 
cally true. If words are capable of two interpretations and you put 
upon them that interpretation which is suggested by A, and not that 
which is suggested by B, it is obvious that you believe A and not B. 
But this does not fully represent the confidence shown in Science 
as against religion in the case in question. Science does not suggest 
the interpretation given to the words ‘ Maker of heaven and earth.’ 
Science agrees with theology as to the meaning of the words, but 
says that they are false. Mr. Mivart and his friends are so passion- 
ately attached to science, in opposition to theology, that they are 
willing to say that theologians do not know their own meaning, and 
that, whatever they say, they must be taken to mean to assert that 
which science ultimately discovers to be true. 

The method of interpreting white to mean grey, green, orange, or 
black, as occasion requires, is not the only one which is adopted in 
this matter. It is equally common to take the slightly different 
course of saying that, if different truths, each established by its 
appropriate standard, appear to conflict, then both are true, and their 
reconciliation will appear in due time, as happened when the telescope 
revealed that Venus had phases like the moon, and so removed what 
at one time appeared tc be an unanswerable objection to the Coper- 
nican system. 

I do not think it possible to give a more perfect illustration of 
the reasonable way of looking at these matters than this memorable 
instance affords. I say that in such cases the only proper state of 
mind is doubt, inclining in the direction towards which, for the time 
being, the evidence appears to preponderate, and that if a man says 
he believes in spite of evidence, he either speaks honestly or uses 
‘believe’ so as to include doubt. If with such telescopes as we now 
possess it had been impossible to observe any phases in Venus, the 
Copernican system ought to be subject to the gravest doubt. If no 
planet external to Uranus had been discovered, the formula which 
states the force of gravity ought to have been doubted. If the 
mistake made by Flamstead in his calculations of the moon’s orbit, 
undertaken to test Newton’s theories, had never been discovered, 
that formula would not, and ought not, to have been established, and 
any belief in it which had come to prevail would have been a belief 
mixed with doubt. If we suppose a series of facts, or even any one 
fact, to be fully established, which is absolutely inconsistent with any 
formula or, as people usually call it, law whatever, that formula is 
shown to be false if it is put forward as of universal application. The 
way of thinking which I am observing upon appears to come to this. 
As a man of science I admit all your objections. Biology and geology 
are true, and are opposed to the doctrine of the creation of the world ; 
history is true, and is opposed to the truth of the history of Christ ; 
in short, I admit your premisses, but then I am a man of faith as 
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well as of science, and I will not admit the conclusion. which your 
premisses suggest. Whatever science may say to the contrary, God 
did create the world. Whatever history may say to the contrary, 
the historical part of the Apostles’ Creed is true. 

The answer to this is, we are not speaking the same language. 
What you call belief I call doubt if not disbelief. The meaning of 
doubt, to me, is the state of mind to which I am reduced by what on 
full consideration appears to me to be conflicting evidence. The 
meaning of disbelief is the state of mind to which I am reduced by a 
great preponderance of evidence against a given conclusion. If you 
use the word ‘believe’ in a sense which is consistent with doubt or 
disbelief, I have no more tosay. I content myself with referring to 
Hallam’s reflections on the inconvenience which arose in the sacra- 
mental controversy from the habit of using the words ‘real presence’ 
in the sense of ‘real absence.’ 

I pass now to that part of Mr. Mivart’s article which states that 
as the acquiescence of the Church in the results of science has greatly 
improved it, it is to be hoped that the same result will follow from 
its acquiescence in history and criticism. I think this is like saying 
that, as a man has got no harm, but much good, from living a more 
sober life than he used to live, it is to be hoped that his health may 
be still further improved by his discarding other bad old habits. But 
let this pass. The whole question of the present and future state 
of religion is one of such awful importance that it ought to be dis- 
cussed - without petty sectarian feelings, and without the indulgence 
of personal likes and dislikes. 

Now as the Roman Catholic Church is, for good or bad, the spiri- 
tual teacher and leader of a great mass of human beings, and especially 
of a great number of British subjects, I do not think that any 
humane person can seriously wish it unmixed ill, however much 
he may dislike it, and however strongly he may sympathise with 
every one of the grievances against it which many generations of 
Englishmen have felt so deeply. I do not think anyone can feel 
more deeply than Ido the common objections to it. It cannot 
however, be denied that in it, as in all religions, there is more or less 
good. I cannot, therefore, refuse to regard it as susceptible of im- 
provement or to hope that it may be improved. Nay, I think that 
the ‘transformation’ expected by Mr. Mivart would be an improve- 
ment, but it takes an effort to realise in imagination the extent of 
the change implied in it. However, let us try to do so, In the 
first place, if reason and not ecclesiastical authority is to be its 
guiding principle, its theology, whatever Mr. Mivart may imagine, 
will quickly disappear. It will be transformed into a poetic fable. 
M. Renan’s description of the Breton peasantry, who, he says, think 
that everyone has the right to ‘tailler son roman 4 sa guise,’ would 
thenceforth become the description of the Roman Catholic Church 
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The history of the gospels would become an historical romance, recom- 
mending for imitation such parts of the character of Jesus Christ as 
particular people might like, with such explanations and modifica- 
tions as particular tastes might require, and this would run through 
the whole system. In some minds God the Father might typify or 
personify force guided by intelligence; Jesus Christ, Human Nature, 
glorified but struggling; the Virgin Mary the feminine side of 
Human Nature, and so on. Thus Catholicism would gradually be 
converted to Positivism, and supply the poetical version of scientific 
results which Comte, in his dry and essentially clumsy fashion, wished 
for and tried to provide. In short, as paganism, having died down 
into a set of ceremonies and myths, was replaced by dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, with its explanations of human life and destiny, and its far- 
reaching ecclesiastical organisation to superintend and develop it, so 
dogmatic Christianity, having been confuted. by science, history, and 
criticism, having, in a word, been shown not to be true, would take up 
the place of its old rival and oppressor, and idealise and poetise the 
evils of life, striving, like the Christmas snow in Milton’s Ode— 
O’er her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of virgin white to throw. 

Would this be a great improvement, a thing to look forward to 
with enthusiasm, or to accept if it came with satisfaction? The 
question is not one to be answered in a moment or in a sentence, 
and it would be specially foolish to try to do so because the question 
implies the occurrence of one of those changes which is of such 
enormous range, and dependent on such a vast number of conditions 
all connected together, that no sort of argumentation about it is 
likely, in any appreciable degree, to affect the chance of its happening, 
or to quicken or retard its occurrence. Some things, however, may 
be said about it. Iam inclined on the whole to think that it will 
happen, not indeed formally, but practically, and I am further dis- 
posed to think it will bring about an improvement, as cowpox, 
though not in itself an advantage, is better than smallpox. To some 
extent indeed it has already happened. An immense number of 
Roman Catholics care almost nothing about the dogmas of the 
Church, most people care for Church doctrines rather for political 
and social reasons than for any others. The doctrines of the Trinity, 
for example, has’ ceased to interest the great mass of mankind, and 
it is difficult to imagine in these days a controversy about original 
sin or the sacraments attracting much attention. 

Still, the practical admission that the dogmas of the Church of 
Rome are not true would have a great effect, for of all existing reli- 
gions the Roman Catholic is by far the most dogmatic. Some of the 
Protestant forms of the Christian religion may be more strictly 
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logical. 
highest authorities will declare that the Popes of Rome were the 
first Rationalists, and will on inquiry be found to have more to say 
on the subject than most people would suppose; but, be all this 
as it may, it is clear beyond all possibility of doubt that, to the 
part of the Christian world most important to us, the Church of Rome 
is the champion of dogmatism—of the belief, that is, that certain 
definite propositions about religious matters are absolutely true, 
are revealed by God, and are so fully and closely grasped by the 
Church, that it possesses the power of deciding all controversies as 
they arise by reference to them. The fact that this theory is bad 
upon the face of it, because it either assumes the existence of God, 
which is a fetitio principii, or proves it, which is an appeal to 
reason, as an authority superior to the Church, does not, so far as 
popular opinion and impression go, lower the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church as the great champion of dogmatism. 

If the ‘transformation of opinion,’ which, Mr. Mivart says, ‘is in 
store for the Catholic world in the domains of history and criticism,’ 
is fully carried out, this will be at an end. The champion will bea 
champion no more. In relation to history, criticism, and science, and 
their teachers, the Church will be 


The desolator desolate, 
The victor overthrown, 

The arbiter of others’ fate, 
A suppliant for its own. 


To own that the function of a spiritual ruler is one which it 
cannot perform, that the function to which it is adequate is that of a 
repeater of old fables, a performer of curious old ceremonies more 
gorgeous though less picturesque than the passion play at Ammergau, 
may be a healthy humiliation for the Church and its priesthood, and 
may be beneficial to mankind, but it would be more bitter than any 
ordinary persecution if it did not come as gradually and inperceptibly 
as great changes generally do. 

It is difficult to imagine a more painful position than that of an 
earnest and sincere man, who, having undertaken to be the exponent 
and vindicator of such a system under a real belief in its truth, 
gradually comes to believe that in every one of its essential features 
he is constrained to admit it to be liable to refutation by processes of 
which he admits the validity. With what terror and shrinking must 
he inquire how the main points of such books as those of Strauss and 
Renan are to be dealt with; how pleased he must feel when slips 
and errors in their constructive efforts are pointed out ; and how bitter 
must be the quiet reflection, made deep down, that these things do 
not effect the force of their destructive theories. How hard it must 
be to join with and repeat all that Colenso and many others have 
SII. 51. 






The Greek Church has its own special position, and its 
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said about the Old Testament, and to try in vain to draw any 
sort of line between these well-known criticisms and those made in 
the same spirit and by the same method about the New Testament ! 
How strange must it be at one and the same time to contend that 
the doctrine of the creation of the world, that of the origin of the 
human race, and the story of the flood are to be rejected because 
biology and geology and so on contradict them, but that the historical 
assertions of: the Apostles’ Creed are a true narrative of the most im- 
portant events that ever happened ! 

But this is not all. It is probably not the worst part of the 
humiliation which Mr. Mivart’s theories prepare for himself and for 
the body to which he belongs. The attitude assumed by Roman 
Catholics in England for the whole of the last generation has uni- 
formly been one which such speculations as these make incredibly 
absurd. The great controversial weapon of Cardinal Newman, for 
instance, was always the dilemma :—Catholics, he used to argue, are 
consistent ; Atheists are consistent; but you Protestants are wretched 
daubers with untempered mortar. You. try to sit upon two stools. 
You cannot make up your minds between faith and reason. You are 
Laodiceans, neither hot nor cold, and deserve the same treatment. 
If Mr. Mivart’s views are correct, all this applies properly to the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is the Catholics who halt between faith 
and reason, who are inconsistent, who daub with untempered mortar, 
who believe all sorts of things relating to both faith and morals, 
which they have to give up at the orders of science, and yet refuse, 
on other matters of the same kind, to accept science as a guide. 
Moreover, this inconsistency is all the more marked and glaring 
because it exists in a body which claims infallibility. The truth I 
take to be that neither Protestants nor Catholics were ever consistent. 
The very earliest attempts at any sort of systematic theology were 
essentially compromises between faith and reason—attempts to use 
Comte’s famous expression about Bossuet: ‘ De faire de l’ordre avec 
du désordre.’ Whatever may be said to the contrary, alternatives in 
such a matter as this are impossible. The equation has only one root, 
and’ not two. One way of looking at the subject only is possible in 
the long run. It is that ordinary human reason in the last resort 
is the supreme judge of all controversies whatever. No one but a 
madman can reject the use of reason. No one who admits its autho- 
rity in any department of affairs can deny its absolute supremacy in 
all; as the one guide to truth. That the prevalence of Mr. Mivart’s 
views will inflict cruel humiliations on the Roman Catholic clergy and 
controversialists appears to me to be certain; but that such a humilia- 
tion will be good for the world at large, I think equally certain. 
Whether it will be good for those who feel it depends on the way 
in which they take it. 

i Notwithstanding this it must be observed that though, from the 
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mature of the case, all Christian bodies must share the reproach of 
inconsistency, some of them are much less candid than others, ana 
the real distinction between Roman Catholics and Protestants appears 
to me to be that Protestant bodies are very much more candid than 
the Roman Catholic Church. The fact that no Protestant body has 
ever claimed infallibility is one reason of this, and many others will 
suggest themselves on a moment’s reflection, such, in the case of 
Protestant churches established by law, as the moderating influence 
derived from the recognised supremacy of lay courts and fixed legal 
standards of belief. This both disables them from and disinclines 
them to persecution, or at least to the persecution of mere opinions 
as distinguished from the punishment of attacks upon their political 
position. A Protestant body not established by law is bound to be 
both tolerant and more or less candid, because it is as much depen- 
dent upon contract and as much exposed to competition as any 
trading association, and tolerance and candour are in themselves 
attractive to many persons, while their absence affords a great handle 
to competing controversialists. 

The effect of the adoption of Mr. Mivart’s views would be to place 
the Roman Catholic Church on the same level on which Protestant 
bodies already stand on this point. It would, as I have already said, 
become a rival to Comte’s religion of humanity, which, after all, is 
only a prosaic version of it from exactly the point of view which 
Mr. Mivart partially realises. The degree of success which it might 
meet with in the new character of an institution having for its 
object the function of teaching mankind good moral lessons by 
theatrical representations of different kinds, and by moral exhorta- 
tions founded on affecting myths admitted not to be historically true, 
no one can estimate. There are many who might wish success to such 
an enterprise. There are multitudes who would perceive no difference 
between what it would then become and what it has always been. 

One or two points of considerable interest may be noticed, as to 
which the change suggested by Mr. Mivart would have remarkable 
effects. It would put the Church of Rome on precisely the same 
level as all other churches, as far as concerned persons who wish to 
set up an authority either over their intellects or over their passions. 
No one can have followed the controversies upon these subjects which 
have filled the last thirty or forty years without feeling that the great 
attraction of the Church of Rome to intellectual men has hitherto 
been its proclamation, ‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest ’—rest by a word of command, potential 
as regards both the restless intellect and the no less restless passions. 
Strange as it seems to most of us, there are men who long to be taken 
command of, and this longing is felt, as often as not, by people of acute 
though not very weighty intellect. The power of satisfying such a 
longing obviously depends upon the belief of the person requiring such 
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satisfaction in the power of the Church to give it. But how can it be 
given if, as Mr. Mivart. teaches, the Church itself is an authority sadly 
liable to err, and which actually has erred again and again, just like all 
other human institutions in matters both of faith and morals, and if 
it has to be set right continually, in all the matters which interest it 
most, by appeals to science, to history, to criticism, any one of which 
may at any time set it right in a matter so important as the creation 
of the world or the historical truth of the Apostles’ Creed? How 
can such an authority as this give peace or rest to anyone? It can 
give nothing whatever but a little sentimental play. It is asked for 
bread, and it gives a doll. Moreover, it would have only one doll to give 
amongst many. To say nothing of Mahommedan and Buddhist wares, 
which have their own attractions, there would be every opportunity 
for Greek and Protestant versions of the legend, which could easily 
be so arranged as to suit particular populations much better than the 
Romish one. The Church of England, even if disestablished, could 
adapt itself quite as easily to the various discoveries of history and 
science as the Church of Rome, and with an infinitely better grace. 

If some very distinguished members of the Church of England, liv- 
ing or lately dead, could be or could have been put into a witness-box 
and closely cross-examined as to their real, deliberate opinions, it would 
probably be found that they not only acknowledged the truth of the 
principles advocated by Mr. Mivart—which indeed most of them 
notoriously, and even ostentatiously, did and do—but were well aware 
that they involved all the practical consequences which are pointed 
out above ; yet some of them held, and others still hold, an honoured 
place in the Church of England, and, without giving any particular 
scandal, discharged in it duties of the highest importance, and give 
advice, and make exhortations, which are highly appreciated by a 
large number of important persons. To me I admit—probably 
to some others—their presence in the Church, their participation 
in all its services, is more or less a moral miracle—to use the 
phrase by which Dr. Pusey is said to have described certain matters 
recorded without blame, if not with applause, in the Old Testament ; 
but their courtesy, their scholarship, their many accomplishments, 
their wholly unblemished personal characters, were and are usually 
regarded as making them ornaments and supports of the Church 
of England, and guides by whose advice its inevitable change, from 
being the spiritual, ruler of the nation to being a guide into prac- 
tical philosophy and philanthropy, might be effected cautiously and 
safely. 

Far be it from me to presume to judge such men. Far be it 
from me to presume to judge Mr. Mivart, or the Roman Catholics in 
general, if they adopt his views, or even permit the expression of them 
to pass uncensured. If Mr. Mivart and others give up the point that 
the Roman Catholic religion is true, if they admit that it can and 
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ought to be corrected by reason, at every point at which it makes an 
assertion within the range of reason, they may say, as well as others, 
Why may not we write our novel as we like? Is it not, after all, a 
matter of taste ? 

One reply only can be made to this, and that is, that every sort 
of conscious and voluntary romance is out of place in such a matter. 
If the romance is unconscious, the case is the common one of belief 
upon insufficient grounds; but romance or poetry, understood to be 
such, ought to be a servant and not a master. The greatest admirer 
of Milton or Dante would not set up their writings as an authoritative 
standard of faith or morals, though he might value them to any 
extent as a persuasive way of advocating views which he admired, 
but his admiration of the views of Dante or Milton on independent 
grounds would be the reason why he admired those poets. He would 
be wrong if he admired their views because he admired the men 
themselves or their literary style. 

In precisely the same way it appears to me that the truth of the 
great doctrines of Christianity, assuming them to be true, is the only 
reasonable ground for wishing to propagate them by any means what- 
ever whether mythical or not. If it is not wise to love or try to love 
your neighbour as yourself, why favour a parable or myth which teaches 
that it is? If it is not true that either here and now or at some other 
time and in another sphere, might and right are or will ultimately 
be found to be identical, why favour a fable which teaches that 
they are? 

Doctrines ought to stand or fall according to their own intrinsic 
powers of persuasion and command ; poetry and romance can at best 
only cheat: If they cheat in favour of the truth, they distort and so 
injure it. If they cheat in favour of what is not true, they do 
unqualified mischief. 

J. F. STEPHEN. 





